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1 his is the life! Se tain anda sturestiane Woncle rful food Health- 
ful rest and exercise, Your choiwe of full 38-day round trip, 


horter cruise ONE-WAY Passage, Or air-sea combinations 


The wonderful 
South American Cruise 
that does wonders 


for you 


Never-to-be forgotten-sights — such as the Gloria Church in 
Rio await you im South America’s fabled East Coast ports. 
Moore-MeCormack shore excursions thoughtfully planned 

give you the chance to bring back a wealth of memories and 


mementos not to mention some wonderful bargains 


HOLIDAY, JULY 


38-day Moore-McCormack cruise takes the “rush” 
out of a visit to South America’s glamorous ports... 
gives you the healthful benefits of an easy life, mar- 
velous food, fun-filled relaxation. Regular sailings 


from New York. 


If the day has come for you to “see something of the world,” 
you won't get the most out of your trip unless it builds you 


up instead of wearing you down. 


A Moore-McCormack cruise is one vacation that gives 
you a perfect balance between the excitement of visiting 
fabulous foreign ports and the health-giving relaxation of 
an easygoing life while you travel. 

Pick any time of year you want. Every sailing of the 
modern, 33,000-ton Moore-McCormack liners—the Argen- 
fina and the Uruguay—is a cruise sailing. At sea or ashore, 
your experienced Cruise Host and Cruise Hostess will see 
to it that you get the most out of your luxurious “once-in- 
a-lifetime” trip. 

Life is really luxurious. Even the most inexpensive state- 
room is outside, with a view of sky and sea. Your bed is 
comfortable. There’s room to loaf or enjoy the luxury of 


breakfast in bed. 


The food is something to write home about. At every 
meal everyone gets a wide choice of dishes . . . cooked to 
perfection and beautifully served. 

On deck you can enjoy healthful exercise, take a dip in 

the swimming pool, or just rest your bones and get a good 
deep sun tan. Wonderful buffet luncheons are served —a 
great convenience for those who don’t want to “change” 
for lunch. 
This kind of life makes you relish to the fullest your 
wonderful days in port—at Barbados, Trinidad, Bahia, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
You’re keen to see the sights . . . to shop the fascinating 
stores . . . to appreciate the old-world enchantment that 
still lives in the world’s most modern cities. 

Can you think of any better vacation? Or any better way 
to combine a business trip with a lot of pleasure? 

And do you realize that the cost for a 38-day cruise is as 


little as $1110 per person, first class? 


See your local travel agent for full information. 


f? 
MOORE-McGORMACK 


Five Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















...{0r years of sate holidays! 


You leave tire worries at home when the U.S. Royal Master takes you on 
vacation, Because, wherever you and this yreal tire YO, YOU CHyOy a 


complete ly different and exclusive kind of protection, 


No other tire has the U.S. Royal Master’s texturized tread— 
or its unique skid prove tion and stopping power, No other tire has its 
extra tread depth and strength which give you up to double the saf 
mileage of ordinary tires. No other tire has its patented Curb Guard® Rib 


kee ping your whitewalls everlastingly. white. 


These exclusive U.S. Royal Master features will brine new safety 


UNITED STATES | to your holidays, this year and for years to come. You can see them now 
RUBBER COMPANY —at your U.S. Royal Dealer’s. 


In Canad Dominion Rubber Company 


NO SKID SCARE of ordinary tires. . 3 ————- i? , : j NO Cl RB SCUFF —Patented Curb 
Exclusive Rovaltex Tread design has ‘* : Guard® Protective Rib protects side- 
as many as 47 tread rows to hold the a 4 walls. keep Whitewall porte 

road base. giving the only such skid ’ ’ - (*hxclusive property md Trademark 


protection! of United State Rubber Company ) 


NO SUCH MILEAGE— Because of THE ONLY TUBE THAT PREVENTS 
their deep undertread, Rovaltex 3 } ' BLOWOUTS, an s a Oe 


Tread rows are renewable without , ; Lifewall. ruil tipodve tire strength, 
recapping—giving you > tire lives vive the only such protection lor 


in I—up to twice the safe mules. all tire old or nes 





Dollar for Dollar 


You Can't Beat a 


STAR CHIEF CONVERTIBLE 


1 General Motors Masterpiece 


Nationa! Open Champion! 


Here is the car that is sparking the mounting 


new trend to convertibles—that long, low Silver 


Streaked style-setter typ above And here's what 


mh the “ 


\mermans from coast to coast! 


it the all-out favorite of roving, sun-loving 


In the Pontiae manner, this rakish beauty 


offers more smart) distinetion, more tasteful 


luxury, more spactous comfort and more dashing 
performance than a like amount of money ever 


covered before If you, too, like the fine, free 


PONTIAC 


feeling ol an Open ear, here's all you have ever 


wanted for the least youll ever pay. 


And that phrase applies without a change to 
every other model in’ Pontiae’s complete line 
The prideful satisfaction of impressive size and 
beauty . . . the ever-new thrill of abundant, 
surging power... the happy confidence inspired 
by unquestioned dependability all the special 
qualities of fine-car ownership are yours ina 


Pontiac. Yet the cost of this distinguished car ts 


within a few dollars of equivalent models of the 


very lowest-priced cars available today! 


Right now is an excellent time to make your 
move to a Pontiac. Your Pontiae dealer is in a 
position to give You all espec ially good price lor 
your present car. Drop in for a test of Pontiae’s 
great all-around performance, and cheek on the 
actual figure required to put a big, luxurious 
Silver Streak in your driveway. You can count 


on it—you will be delightfully surprised. 


VOTOR DILISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPOR TTION 
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SULY COVER, Our cover picture, by Esther Henderson, is a spectacular view of the 
buttes and clefts of the Grand Canyon. The bright-shirted gentlemen and horse are enjoy- 
ing the view from Maricopa Point on the Canyon’s South Rim. Tomorrow the men will 
probably take the Bright Angel Trail, just east of the Point, to the canyon floor. It's a 


rare visitor who doesn't get the urge to find out if the Colorado River really is down there. 


NEXT MONTH, In August novelist Joyce Cary tells about the special satisfaction of a 
holiday in the mountains of Switzerland —a country of liberty, beauty and peace. Clifford 
Dowdey proves that Willinmsburg, Va., is no vast museum, but a city living as it did in the 
past. Frank Waters explores the roaring Colorado, a river of many moods, and Sidney 
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Which sea has the 
greatest average depth? 


[| Caribbean Bering 


Mediterranean 


Nearly twice as deep as the two 
next deepest is the Caribbean. 
Bering’s next. Then the Mediter- 
ranean. Whether you travel on sea 
or land, carry money safely, con- 
veniently in The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
When cashing, your signature is all 
the identification you need. Only 
you can cash them, 


What country leads in 
fisheries production? 


[| Russia [| U.S.A. Japan 


Japan, with about one third of fish- 
eries production, is first. U. S. and 
Russia are next. Whatever corner 
of the world you travel to, carry 
your money safely in easy-to-cash 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Accepted every- 
where, the world over. Prompt re- 
fund if lost or stolen. 


What state has the most 
national forest area? 


[|] Montana Idaho California 


Over 20 million acres of national 
forests give Idaho first place. Then 
California, then Montana, Wher- 
ever you seek your scenic wonders, 
protect your travel money with The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks safe, conven- 
ient. Denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, $100, each a distinctive color 
for extra convenience. Ask for them 
at your bank next time you travel. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 








For All Business and 


Vacation Travel 
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*View-Master 3-D pictures take you 
to the far corners of the world...” 


says KUGENE FODOR 


Voted traveler and editor of the famous 
travel series,“ kodor’s Modern Guides” 


“Far away places are fascinating and | often dream about returning 
to them. Recently, Pve found that | very nearly can return any 


time...with View-Master $-Dimension pictures, 


“Onee again | feel a boat rocking on the Nile... hear the clatter on 


Paris streets... $-Dimensions 


osee the splendor of Grand Canyon. 
make seenes “come to life” Kodachrome color makes their beauty 


live. Truly, you're there with View-Master.” 


Not everyone can travel to his heart's desire, but anyone ean enjoy 
the sights of the world with View-Master. More than 400 seven- 


mote ree I. tos biome from, 


Stereoscope $2.00 
Reels 35<— 3 for $1.00 


iP os slightly higher in Canada) 


Exquisite Japan 


cs 


stereoscopic 


Romantic Spain 


pictures 


At selected photo, gift and department stores 


© Sawyer's Inc., Portiond 7, Ore. Makers of the Personal Stereo Camera and the ‘'Stereo-matic 500'' 3-D Projector 
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Good Will 


I have just had the pleasure of reading 
your May Houtpay. | was especially inter- 
ested in William Faulkner's Mississippi, 
since we in Cuba are privileged to house an- 
other American literary great, Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Moreover, I recall a piece on Ha- 
bana that appeared in Hotipay last year by 
Hamilton Basso, projecting the spirit of 
friendliness that prevails between Ameri- 
cans and Cubans 

Articles such as this, coming at a time 
when so much depends upon the spreading 
of good will around the world, help not 
only to familiarize America with the spirit 
of this good neighbor of ours at the gate- 
way of our continent, but also serve most 
effectively to convey to the people of Cuba 
our interest in them ARTHUR GARDNER, 

American Ambassador 
Habana, Cuba 


Ball Fan 


Having almost recovered from last year’s 
disastrous world series, which I attended 
via short wave radio in Korea (at 3 a.m. 
every game), | was shocked, hurt, astounded 
and enraged at Mr. Angell’s sneak attack 
on the most glorious and adulation-worthy 
group of men ever to feel the tyrant’s boot 

My only consolation in this matter ts 
that, though | read this tainted piece of 
prose (Baseball the Perfect Game, May 
Hotipay) from start to finish, | cannot re- 
member a single one of his smoothly writ- 
ten sentences other than those few in which 
he damned my heroes. Even his contempt- 
ible Yankee fans are quite liable to miss 
most of the rest of the article as they feast 
gloatingly and nod their heads in smug ap- 
proval over the above-mentioned bit of 
blasphemy And | don’t think very 
much of that bunch of rabble from the Polo 
Grounds either ROBERT L. BRENNER 

Ridgewood, N.J. 


@ To those baseball fans west of the 
Mississippi who might be puzzled, Mr. 
Brenner's team is, of course, the 
Dodgers of Brooklyn. 


Irresistible Pun 


Mr. Fadiman’s Farewell to Puns (May 
Hoipay) finds me unable to resist send- 
ing you a pun | had perpetrated a couple 
of weeks prior, so here it is. | was leaving 
for a month's vacation and saying good-by 
to one of the chaps in the office. The con- 
versation 

He: I'm taking a week off, myself. 

Me: Where are you going? 

He: To Duluth 

Me. That's fine. What d’you got Duluth? 

A. HERBERT PERON 
Chicago 


@ Columnist Fadiman’s riposte: “*Not 
only nothing Duluth but everything 
Duquesne.” —ED. 


Jazz Notes 


I have just finished reading Eddie Con- 
don’s article This is Jazz in the May issue 
of your fine magazine. Being a long time 
New Orleans Jazz lover, | think he has 
opened a lot of readers’ eyes to jazz. Three 
cheers to Houmpay for allowing Eddie “to 
put down a few words.” Gjon Mili’s pic- 
ture of Eddie Condon’s really captures “A 
night at Eddie Condon’s” to the t 

B. M. PINKSTON, JR. 
van Nuys, Calif 


Challenge Rechallenged 


In Letters to The Editor, May Houtpay, 
Englishman Jack S. Swaab challenges 
your statement in February Place of the 
Month (Sicily), that the island had been 
crossed and conquered by many armies, 
“the last time by American troops in 
World War II.’ There is no ground for 
challenge. Although the British were there, 
history records that it was, in fact, the 
American troops who swept the island, 
while the British stood at Palermo, meeting 
“stubborn resistance.”’ HOLIDAY stand your 


' 
ground! PHILLIP C. KELLY 


Jackson, Mich 


Old Maid is Taboo 


To the cultured, the expression old maid 
is taboo. Henry James says, “There are 
women who are unmarried by accident, 
others who are unmarried by option.” Is it 
quite fair, as in Miss Rau’s article about 
Wellesley (April HoLipay), to speak of the 
passing of “‘an old-maid type”? Does not 
the rise in number of married alumnae indi- 
cate a change in economic and social con- 
ditions rather than type of graduate? Be- 
fore the turn of the century one chose be- 
tween marriage and a career. Now, a girl 
can have both, and do justice to each 
Then, a young husband was expected to 
support his wife, as few positions were 
open to married women. Should the career 
choosers of those days, giving full, rich 
lives to some community, now be stylized 
“the old-maid type,” especially since Miss 
Rau admits that fifty per cent of those ear- 
lier graduates married? 

GERTRUDE MORRISON (Wellesley '06) 
Sharon, Pa 


Trolley Pullman 


After reading your brief but interesting 
story of trolleys and trolley fans, | thought 
Ho.ipay readers might like to see what 
some of those parlor and sleeping cars 
looked like. | am enclosing a photograph 
showing one of the sleeping cars used on 
the Peoria-St. Louis run for many years, 
(see above). These cars had nine single bed- 
rooms along one side of the car, beds were 
placed crosswise to the car. The corridor 
ran along the opposite wall. Besides the 
comfortable bed, each room contained full 
toilet facilities, hot and cold water and a 
writing desk. The cars were air conditioned. 

PAUL STRINGHAM 
Peoria, Ill 


Less Rain in Seattle 


It was interesting to read the observa- 
tions of a one-time Puget Sounder (H. | 
Davis) on a return trip (Puget Sound Coun- 
try, May Hoipay). We Seattleites are very 
rain conscious and we know well its bene- 
fits. But a 58-inch average, never! Even the 
wettest year (1950) did not hit that figure 
The average for the last twenty years ts 


closer to 34 per annum LEO W. UTTER 


Seattle, Wash 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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American Tourister Bi R I -TA PER 


The world’s most modern luggage 
NOW WITH FIBERGLAS! 


So lightweight —a child can lift it! 
So strong a 200 Ib. man can stand on it! 
So beautiful —all other luggage looks dated! 


Here's real duty-beauty for you! American Tourister Tri-T per 
the most remarkable, the most carefree luguage ever created. 


Want reasons why? All right, start counting! 


One, new Tri-Taper is constructed by a remarkable new 


molded process of miracle Resolitet with Fiberglas to combine 


amazing light weight with time-defying strength and durability. 


Iwo, new Pri-Taper 1s tapered three ways 
to make packing easy, keep clothes wrinkle-free. 


Three, new Tri-Taper is rounded at the corners; 
scientifically balanced. lt conforms to body contour 
carries with you, not against you. 


Four, new Tri-Taper beauty is yours for life 

thanks to specially created Permanite coverings that 
resist scratches, scuffs or mildew. 

And only Tri-Taper has the new stainless steel closure® 
that keeps dust and moisture out, strength and beauty ir 


Four beautiful colors: Riviera Blue, Golden White, 

Resort Tan, Mist Gray. Eleven popular sizes, from $19.95 to 
$44.95**. Open stock, add matching pieces any time, 

At all leading luggage and department stores. 

*Pat. applied for 

ee 


Plus tax. Slightly higher West of the Rockies, 
t Reg. U.S. applied for 


See the “BIG PAYOFF”, featuring Tri-Taper luggage 


CBS network 3:00 to 3:30 P.M, E.S.T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday 
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The 


light-hearted 
way 
to go! 





OPEN AND SHUT CASE FOR HIGH-FLYING MONEY SAVER! GOING YOUR WAY. FOR LIFE! 


BEAUTY! Inside and out, Uri I} ur. dee laper reduces ex My tras Iriel iper stands up 
Taper is the smart tr ’ om | rave cost Holds more u ler roughest handling 
Luxurious interiors hit new clothe moece for ounee, than Dent hounes out Wipes 
high in functional attractiveness iny other luggage! clean with a soapy cloth 


TRI-TAPER 


BY 
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BOOTIT’S 


“ HOUSE 
of 
LORDS” 


Wf Nf ertds finest 
DRY GIN 


Imported trom England 


vA 
vi Seated 
ok 
Distilled trom 100% Grain Neutral Spirits +86 Pree! 
Imported by 
PARK & TILFORD Distillers Corp., New York 








by Clifton Fadiman 


PARTY OF ONE 


lilventures of a Master of Ceremonies, and the ground rules of his profession 


The lyric-writer Gene Buck used to be fond of starting a 
festive evening’s proceedings with his Steeplechase grin 
and the words “Il am merely the toastmaster—the punk 
that sets off the fireworks.” Inelegant but apt. The Moder- 
ator (airwave English: Your Host) is a creature at once 
lowly and useful. | invite a moment's consideration of this 
harmless, necessary drudge 

I speak as an M.C. of twenty years’ standing and sitting 
At benefits and banquets, on radio and television shows 
I have practiced to excess the art of moderation. | have 
introduced 5000 people who need no introduction to this 
audience. | have passed untold man-hours being genial. And 
so today | am master of a profession which in my more 
melancholy moments! range about midway between that of 
the bubblegum chewer and that of the bathroom baritone. 

There are M.C..’s of a hue more vivid than my own. There 
is the Stentor of the giveaway (He's GOT it, folks !!), honor- 
able descendant of the medicine-show barker, capable of 
generating every sixty seconds as much excitement as would 
normally greet an announcement that the first interplanetary 
flight had been completed. There is the folksy M.C. who 
gets down on all fours with his guests. There is the hearty 
M.C. whose voice is a brisk rubdown. There is the rapid- 
lire, prepared-gag M.C. who is a hard-working vaudevillian 
doing his best to adapt himself to a new medium 

My plumage cannot hope to rival theirs. | am but a good 
gray moderator of the standard variety, suitable for the 
family trade, mild-mannered, ordinary-voiced. | am sup- 
posed to represent the audience. But as no one knows who 
or what the audience ts, an M.C. like myself is best off 
without distinguishing marks. His talent lies in showing 
none. Like a point he has position, indeed a central one, 
but no dimension. Careful never to overstep the thin line 
separating smoothness from nullity, he is generally accept- 
able and, with more brains, would make a middling-good 
president of a very small fresh-water college 

In my present trade—I preside, when hired, over TV 
shows the most important requirement ts the ability to 
tell time. Any man who can simultaneously move his lower 
jaw and furtively eye a stopwatch may well awake some 
morning to tind himself an M.C. Once he has learned how 
to get the show off the air at 28.30, all he needs is a 


network, a sponsor and a half-hour not opposite Dragnet 


Biting the mike that feeds me? Not in the least. Some- 
times, eavesdropping on my own copious banalities, | re- 
flect that few men lead lives of less quiet desperation. But 
for the most part I enjoy my work, do it as well as | can and 
respect it for what it is. That doesn’t mean, however, that 
I must respect it for what it is not. 

My kind of M.C. (your genial host) makes no pretense 
of being a real entertainer. He does not even do what is 
often claimed for him—hold the show together. That is 
done by a group of invisible, almost supernatural beings: 
producer, director, cameramen. 

If he seems to hold the show together he is probably not 
a real M.C. Groucho Marx, for instance, does not hold 
the show together. He is the show. His guests are but the 
occasions of his wit; he passes his entire public life among 
straight-men. Bowing to the current fashion that frowns 
on the non-gimmicked stand-up comic, he has merely sup- 
plied his monologue with built-in interruptions. Groucho 
is no M.C. Groucho is an artist, and | don’t mean a tele- 
vision artist but a real one, which means that on the whole 
he is himself. 

The M.C. is not quite himself. (In the days when I worked 
with Oscar, whose mike suffered from permanent Levant- 
fright, | was often beside myself, but that’s not the same 
thing.) The M.C. is not precisely dishonest but he is con- 
tinually undergoing the beveling, leveling process of per- 
sonality-attrition that is the occupational hazard of those 
who must be all things to all men. He’s not a fake but he is 
a bit artificial—in a nice way, of course. If seeing is believing, 
M.C ing is often make-believing. 

Essentially the M.C. is a convention born of the special 
needs of mass entertainment. The average TV or radio 
variety show ts part human, part machine. Its mechanical 
clements are assembled like a motorcar. The human element 
has to shine through the mechanism. The ideal M.C. is one 
who, without losing touch with this human element, keeps 
a foreman’s eye on the moving parts of his vehicle, oils 
them, adjusts their speed, reduces excess vibration and 
arrests them in the required split second. Within this 
pattern of entertainment-plus-engineering he performs his 
proper, necessary and on the whole harmless function. 

For example: one small cog in the machinery of most 


variety and panel shows is the Continued on Page 8 


John Daly, Lyman Bryson, Steve Allen: each is a complex of eleven rarely combined abilities 
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(srece Santas” are especially designed for tropical cruising . . 


all rooms outside, each with private bath ... light, airy dining rooms . . 
outdoor tiled swimming pools, Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises from 
Vew York every Friday via “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula,” 
Also 16-18 Day Caribbean Cruises every Friday 
from New York on modern cargo-passenger “Santas,” 


See your Travel Agent or 





Grace Line, Hanover Square, New York. 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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“See, | told you they'd find us a table when 
they saw your American Express Travelers Cheques!” 


Tops in acceptability that’s American Express 
Travelers Cheques They re instantly known and 
accepted everywhere! They re as spendable as cash 
sater 


and a whole lot because if theyre lost or 


stolen, you get a quick refund, Buy American Express 


Travelers ¢ heques at anv BANK, at Railway express 
or Western Union offices. Be sure to ask for them by 
name! Only 7T5¢ per $100. 
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100% SAFE—SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 
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TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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presumption that no one has a last 
name. This convention has a_ psy- 
chological basis connected with the 
nature of a mass audience. The audi- 
ence in a hall or theater is a true audi- 
ence. It is a group separated by ob- 
servable space and tangible matter 
from the people onstage. But on the 
air this formal separation does not exist 
In reality there is no audience. There 
are only some millions of groups in 
millions of living rooms who through 
the courtesy of Marconi feel themselves 
in immediate contact with the per- 
formers 


This immediacy literally an 


absence of medium —is symbolized 
by the use of first names among the 
entertainers. The informality corre- 
sponds roughly to the informality of 
the spatial relationship between enter- 
tainer and viewer or listener 

Some years ago, M.C ing /nforma- 
tion Please, | decided that this infor- 
It seemed dis- 


Adams, Mr. Kieran, 


Mr. Levant and myself to call each 


mality was ill-advised 
courteous for Mr 
other Frank, John, Oscar and Kip 


before millions of utter strangers, 
however amiable. For ten years, there- 
fore, with occasional lapses, we called 
Mister. On 


Please this worked 


each other Information 
People (in those 
days they were known as people, not 
folks) liked it. They wanted to feel a 
certain distance between themselves 
and the panel. The experts really were 
experts, demonstrably superior men 
The audience liked to have the experts’ 
dignity marked by the emblematic 
use, often humorous of course, of the 
formal mode of address 

On the TV program This ls Show 
Business | tried the same thing. No dice. 
I floundered back and forth between 
Mr. Levenson and Sam. Mr. Kaufman 
and George. Finally | tried to think 
the thing out. This 1s Show Business was 
by ordinary TV standards a fairly 
original show. Stull it was a far more 
standardized product than /nformation 
Ph ase 


unable to tolerate too much deviation 


It was so machined as to be 
from the norm. The one-big-happy- 


family pattern demanded what I 


should have realized earlier —the first- 
name convention 

On any future variety or quiz show 
to which I may be attached I intend to 
obey this convention. Not because | 
think it a gracious one, for | don't, but 
because it is part and parcel of standard 
mass entertainment. The machine has 
its own laws. If you don’t want to obey 
them, don’t monkey with the ma- 
chinery 

M.C.’s on dramatic shows must fall 
in with another requirement of the ma- 
chine. They must speak “narration” 
English. This, like Announcer’s Eng- 
lish, is a highly specialized language. It 
is built up tenderly, cliche by cliche. It 


is So terse that naturalness of expression 


must be sacrificed. Finally it is infected 
with a toniness that the ad-agency brain 
identifies with distinction of style. Con- 
sequently a truly interesting personality 
such as Robert Montgomery is made 
to sound, as he walks through his M.C. 
chores, like a vocal robot. 

Nothing can be done about this. Per- 
haps nothing should, for we are now 
quite comfortably conditioned against 
genuine English on the air, and any 
wholesale use of it might prove de- 
cidedly annoying. For example, the 
speech Dr. Lyman Bryson, M.C. of In- 
vitation to Learning, uses is personal, in- 
formal, with not a punch in a para- 
graph. But no advertising agency in its 
right mind, a somewhat restricted en- 
vironment, would or should stand for 
it. It does not have the mechanical ef- 
ficiency of Agency or Announcer’s 
English. It is too organic. Announce- 


ments are safe. Real talk is dangerous. 


What makes my trade interesting to 
me is first that it offers a living, second 
that it offers a challenge. The challenge 
is this: to satisfy, by producing a smooth 
show, the legitimate demands of the 
machine and at the same time to outwit 
it by giving the audience the suggestion 
of real life, real laughter and real char- 
acter. To do only the first is profitable 
but a litthe monotonous. To do only the 
second is quixotic. Mass entertainment 
cannot afford to contine itself exclu- 
sively to creating sensations of ac- 
tuality. But a mixture of the two ts often 
feasible and gives the M.C. whatever 
esthetic pleasure the poor soul gets. 

Now the sponsor is paying generously 
for a satisfactory mechanical perform- 
ance certified to sell his product. He’s 
entitled to get what he’s paying for. Any 
M.C. who does not admit that his first 
obligation is to his sponsor is a trouble- 
maker and should go in for social work. 
But mass entertainment ts a funny busi- 
ness. Everyone knows who the sponsor 
is, but no one ts sure who the boss ts. 
The sponsor meets the payroll but that 
doesn't make him the boss. The boss is 
the one who lays down the rules of enter- 
tainment. But who does this? Sponsor, 
agency, network, producer, director, 
and even audience —all do certain kinds 
of bossing at different times and in dif- 
ferent ways. Amid this fine chaos the 
wily old M.¢ 


ally do a little bossing himself. But he 


can slip in and occasion- 


must be as unobtrusive as a chameleon 
on a branch. 

Let me illustrate. W. C. Fields once 
remarked of sex that there may be some 
things better and some things worse, 
but there’s nothing exactly like it. There 
have been better radio shows than /n- 
formation Please and Vm positive there 
have been worse, but there’s never been 
anything exactly like it. It was unlike 
most quiz shows in two respects. First, 
the questions, chosen by producer Dan 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Chis Exquisite 6-Piece Set 
of Florentine Silver— 
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rect by mail from Florence, [taly-without payment of duty or postage 







Illustrated Actual Size 


Why This Sensational Offer Is Being Made by 


—Y Ohound-the World G pos 


%, 

To demonstrate the quality and value of ment of shopping abroad, let us send you CONTAINS 6 PIECES IN TRADITIONAL DESIGN 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we this beautiful Florentine Silver Setting PICKLE FORK, with fierce Grifion 

° . ° . Wn . ’ ti KN with famou tatue of the Emperor 
will send you this lovely antique-finish set- without charge. Then, as a member of the BUTTER RNIFE ; ' ' 
ting with our compliments as an inducement Around - the - World Shoppers Club, each SUGAR SHELL, with the centuries-old statue of 

am ‘a : ; ’ bape ESE Apollo, the Sun-God 
to join now! These exquisite pieces were month you will receive a surprise package MUSTARD SPOON. with the handsome Winged Lion 
hand-made by the skilled craftsmen of Flor- sent to you direct from a different foreign of Florence ; 
‘ . , . . , 8 A RESSING SERVER, with Romulus, Remus 

ence with techniques going back to the country and with it will come a colorful aap be ergy Re 
Renaissance. You'll delight in having them brochure telling the story of your gift and OLIVE FORK, beautifully decorated with the ancient 


Lily of Florence 


on your dinner table, as will your guests! adding even more glamour to your shipment! 





























Handles of all pieces are elaborately designed like those 
js . a aa used on the table« of the Aristocracy in Kenaissance days 
Beautiful Gifts From the World Over — Join Today by Mailing the Coupon - 
+H ! i s eee eee 
Without Payment Of Duty Or Postage! So—come aboard our mapic carpet and Around the-World Shoppers Club, | } 
7 9 . 2 ® , Deo 905 
Wouldn't you like to go shopping around _ let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 71 Concord Bt., Newark 5, N. J J 
the globe with a traveller who knows where join for a 3-month Trial Period, or for a . Oe ee ee ee eee 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 6-month or 12-month Regular Membership. Italy Pith f , swler | renewal or vols 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, When your gift packages begin arriving, ' 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, covered with fascinating stamps from dis- hereha 
go through fantastic Old World workshops, tant lands, you'll be delighted you joined 3 Months Triet $ 7.00 ($2.33 per gift) 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful the Club! However, if you become displeased 6 Months Membership 12.00 ($2.00 per gift) 
7 = " 2 12 Months Membership 22.00 (81.43 per gift) 
things with their ancient skills? Best of al] in any way, simply resign membership and : 
—wouldn’t you like to make your home a your unused payment will be refunded. H § enstece cométianes tor © 
“show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve Furthermore, if you are not delighted |}! here te! | retand of amp enchinped portion af is 
purchased—values as much as double what With the first selection sent to your home, y ptton 
you are asked to pay for them? keep it, as well as the Florentine Silver, and 
receive a full refund, Mail coupon now while Name 
A Thrilli i : : : (Pease | 
ling Surprise Each Month these lovely settings from Florence are 
lo introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- being offered FREE for joining! Address i 
City & Zone tute ‘ 
ovr All shipments come to at j t of dat i 
postage. However, The t Pow Mee Dept “ a er ef ; 
_ —_ a ive for delivering foreign pac ¢ ’ 1 posto } 
$24 OO] Ibe ered to r home w fa thor ; 
j or postage. Address: 971 St. Timothy St. Montreal 24 Que } 
71 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. SSS 
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Ilere is your invitation to adventure ... to gracious living on The fle flowing lines of today’s most heautifully natural, most 


the road to the thrill of clegance in action! natural wutiful styling... swiftand sweeping... mark you 


asa person with a flair for fashion as well as an eye for value. 
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And when you add to all this the nimble performance of the 


Phe rich-textured patterns of exquisite Jacquard fabrics—pre sweetest handling car on the road today, you will understand 


viously used only in a few of the most costly cars—surround the full pride and satisfaction of “going places” in a new 54 
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(without trying, of course) and the things that are simply 


by JOHN MASTERS 


( The gentleman whose dead-pan appreci- 
ation of gentlemen follows is the author 
of Bhowani Junction, the dramatic new 
novel about India that has elicited more 
cheering from the critics than any other 
novel with an Indian background since 
Kipling’s Kim.—The Editors ) 

Psychiatrists are all very well but 
only the British Upper Classes, the 
subject of this respectful enquiry, can 
tell us what tweeds it is decent for us 
to wear. On this and many other sub- 
jects the British Upper Classes are 
uifallible. 

Why? Because the right tweed for 
that tweed 
British Upper 
Classes. Why? Because on this and 


any given situation 1s 


approved by the 
many other subjects the British Upper 
Classes are infallible. 

For the sake of brevity we will now 
use the word “gentleman” instead of 
the cumbrous and possibly Marxist 
‘member of the British Upper Classes.” 

My remarks will also apply mutatis 
the 
British Upper 


mutandis to female members 


of the Classes, who 
will be called ladies. A gentleman is 
therefore a gentleman and a lady is 
a lady, a concept which should be 


grasped thoroughly 


The British Gentleman 


A short guide—the things he must be and do 


BIT? 1753 





We must now rid ourselves of our 
preconceptions. Few gentlemen wear 
monocles. Those who do, have a defect 
in one eye but not in both. It is un- 
Amcrican to sneer at chaps who suffer 
from a physical defect, particularly a 
lopsided one. Few gentlemen are dukes; 
the converse proposition has also been 
debated. Gentlemen do wear top hats, 
but only when attending Ascot, the 
cricket match between Eton and Har- 
row, and certain classes of wedding. If 
you meet a man with a monocle and a 
top hat, who says he is a duke, these 
circumstances do not tell you who or 
what he really is. They tell you instead 
where you are— Hollywood, 

On the other hand, gentlemen say 
“et,” instead of “eight” when they 
mean “ate.” They eat, as a matter of 
fact, with the knife in the right hand 
and they stuff the food into their 
mouths with the fork, which is held in 
the left hand at the very same time. 
Ladies too. Gentlemen do not behave 
in a courtly manner to ladies, though 
they can be gallant enough in private. 
A gentleman may kiss a lady practically 
anywhere except on the hand or wrist. 
This is a dago trick. 

How then to recognize a gentleman, 
and, if possible, define him? By job? 


HOLIDAY 


not done 


DRAWING BY RONALD SEARLE 


No. Gentlemen now be fish- 
mongers (but not barbers). By title? 


No 


may 


see “dukes,” above. By acreage 
owned? Partly. A man who owns more 
than fifty acres is a gentleman, unless 
he makes enough money out of it to 
live on, in which case he is a farmer. 
If he loses a litthke money most years, he 
is a bad farmer. If he loses a lot of 
money every year he is a gentleman 
farmer. 

By breeding or ancestry, then? Again, 
partly. But remember the proverb 
“Clogs to clogs in three generations.” 
Ah 


was an earl a long time ago who whis- 


by wealth, of course? Well, there 
pered to his son—*Rank is but riches, 
long possessed.” But that old earl was 
a cynic as well as a traitor to his class, 
because it isn’t true. In fact, personally 
acquired wealth is a positive obstacle to 
gentlemanliness, while many an in- 
dubitable gentleman can’t go to London 
with his son because they have only one 
bowler hat between them 

What about education? Much nearer 
It is almost axiomatic that a man who 
attended one of the twelve or so “right” 
public schools (in this context public 
means private) is a gentleman. A man 
who went to one of the others, called 
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More 
vacation for your 


time... 
more 


vacation for 
your money! 





There is a big bonus for you who 


choose to explore the vacation 
treasures of Pennsylvania—extra 
pleasure for every day and every 


dollar 


There is so much to see and do 
here—and 97,000 miles of high 
ways— 41,000 miles in the modern 
state highway system—make it 


so easy and economical to see 
and do everything you wish— 
you will find Pennsylvania’s vaca- 


tion values the best in the nation! 


SEE 


Pennsylvania 


AMERICA'S BIRTH-OF-FREEDOM SHRINE 
Pennsylvania Week 


October 10 through 17 


Pennsyvivanta Deraniment 


Or Commence, Div. HM 7-54 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Please send me, free, literature about 


Pennsylvania's vacation attractions 


Name 


Address 


Zone State 
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Airline Passengers K member, with confidence, these facts of leaders ship of 
the Lockheed Constellation family of air transports: 
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Carriage riding is one of the many ways 


to enjoy the lovely mountain scenery 


MESTEAD 


HOT SPRINGS. VIRGINIA 


This summer enjoy the most delightful vacation in 
America — at the world-famous Homestead, on its own 


17,000-acre estate in the Virginia Alleghanies. 


Meteorologists say that 400 feet of altitude is the equivalent 
of 100 miles of northing in modifying climate. 

The Homestead is 2,300 feet above sea level — 

which means exceptionally pleasant days, 


nights cool and refreshing. 


The Homestead’s social scene, its sports facilities, 
and the delightful mountain scenery are all especially 
enjoyable in this lovely, bracing summer climate, 


Write for reservations or for our illustrated folder. 


The Homestead has two of the 
most beautiful golf courses 


in America 


* 


Smooth Southern service in 
the old Virginia tradition 


New York Office in The 
Chethom * Plore 8.2490 
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SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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“minor” public schools, is not a gentle- 
man. He ts a quivering mass of schizo- 
phrenia, because ninety-nine hundredths 
of the population admire and envy his 
tie but the hundredth sneers at it; 
rather, he hides his sneer. 

We are so close now that an exercise 
of intuition will take us in one bound to 
the truth: Gentlemen are made by in- 
stitutions; institutions are made by 
gentlemen. The Marylebone Cricket 
Club ts such an institution, The M.C.C. 
is the governing body of English cricket; 
therefore every member of it must, by 
definition, be a gentleman; therefore 
the M.C.C. possesses the constitutional 
power to make gentlemen. This ts also 
true of the Royal Navy, certain small 
London clubs, and one or two regi- 
ments of the British Army. 

If the 60th Rifles, for instance, took 
a Slum boy without a penny, an acre, 
or an aitch to his name, and accepted 
him as an officer, he would become a 
gentleman from that moment. No one 
would raise an eyebrow or twist a lip. 

We might pause here to note the first 
guiding principle of gentlemanliness: A 
miss is much worse than a mile. We 
have already seen the truth of this as re- 
gards schooling; and in the case of the 
regiments you would be much dis- 
illusioned if, rejected by the 60th, you 
were to think that a commission in the 
59th or the 61st would be as good. They 
are both excellent and war-worthy regi- 
ments, and they are full of gentlemen, 
but they do not possess the power to 
make gentlemen. 

Now that we understand how a 
gentleman is made we will study his 
privileges and responsibilities. His most 
important privilege is the right to first 
refusal of certain jobs. Golf clubs, for 
instance, descend to the level of mere 
sport-vercins unless the secretary is a 
gentleman, preferably a retired naval 
officer. A. P. Herbert has pointed out 
that tea will not grow unless looked 
after by gentlemen. | think he gave the 
best proportion as one Old Harrovian 
to two Old Cheltonians. Stocks, shares 
and even bonds decline unless it ts a 
gentleman who gets the commission. 
Only a gentleman can understand the 
slips of paper they pass around at 
Lloyd's 

A gentleman's honesty is believed in 
by one and all until he reaches Dart- 
moor Prison for the second time. The 
first time it was a ghastly mistake. 
Gentlemen do not get loans from their 
banks; they get overdrafts. An over- 
draft is a wonderful institution and I 
could not believe it had failed to be im- 
ported here along with Scotch whisky 
and fancy weskits. Nevertheless, that is 
the truth, The first time I told my banker 
in Haverstraw, N. Y., that | would give 
him the opportunity to allow me an 
overdraft the chap didn't seem to know 


what | was talking about and kept ask- 


puny 


ing me about collateral. | declined to 
give him any information. Gentlemen 
should not be inquisitive, even if they 
are bankers 

A gentleman's responsibilities are: to 
keep the highest possible standards of 
conduct and dress; to lead opinion, 
cautiously; to lead the soldiery in 
battle, incautiously; to make no public 
display of emotion, especially not of 
class consciousness; to keep calm. He 
may be dismissed from his class for 
persistent evasion of these duties, as 
tor example by wearing two-tone shoes 
on Jermyn Street. (It is not without 
significance that the usual name for 
these, among gentlemen, is “co- 
respondent shoes.”") He may also lose 
his status for earning his living by non- 
permissible means: for stealing small 
amounts of money out of people's 
pockets, but not for stealing large 
amounts out of their bank accounts; 
for going abroad to live. Who ever 
heard of an Australian gentleman” 

A word on permissible occupations. 
A doctor is all right but, applying the 
First Principle, a dentist is not quite 
quite. A Church of England parson is 
admirable, a nonconformist clergyman 
is—well, | mean. (Too enthusiastic 
about the Divinity; apt not to keep 
calm in the face of Holy Writ.) 

A word also on race, religion and 
color. A gentleman may subscribe to 
any faith though (First Principle) it is 
much better to be a Buddhist than a 
Baptist. (You will therefore never see in 
England those notices, which used to 
batfle me so much in the newspapers 
here— “Synagogues nearby,” **C hurches 
over the horizon,” and the like.) A 
gentleman may be of any race because, 
since he is infallible, a gentleman can- 
not have chosen to be born into a 
wrong one. By the same reasoning a 
gentleman may be of any color. An un- 
usual choice of tribe, creed, or pigment 
will not therefore debar a man from be- 
ing a gentleman; it will only make it a 
little more difficult. On this, as on so 
many other subjects, the last word rests 
with Mr. Churchill, writing on October 
14, 1939, to his colleagues at the Ad- 
miralty: “There must be no discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race or colour [in 
the employment of Indians or Colonial 
natives in the Royal Navy]. In practice 
much inconvenience would arise if this 
theoretical equality had many ex- 
amples... . | cannot see any objection 
to Indians serving on H. M. ships 
where they are qualified and needed, 
or, if their virtues so deserve, rising 
to be Admirals of the Fleet. But not 
too many of them, please.” 

Let us now study a gentleman's nor- 
mal habit and manner. His speech ts 
quiet and well modulated and bears no 
local accent. A gentleman never says 
“Beg pardon,” “granted,” or “Its a 
pleasure.” And incidentally, he never 
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It's your move... through the gateway 


to high adventure under the year-round 
sun, where the wonders of age-old 


Africa brush shoulders with our own 


times. Fashionable night club to colorful 


Zulu kraal; cosmopolitan avenues 
to the unspoilt haunts of big game 
such are the startling contrasts that 
will make South Africa your most 
memorable travel experience. Be sure 


to bring your camera! 


See your Travel Agent for information 
and literature, or write to SATOUR 


oft 
Ararbic 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
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NORTH 


CALE 
SUMMER 


ALASKA 


MIDNIGHT SUN BASEBALL 
GAME, Fairbanks. Game is held on 
the longest day of the year, from 
10:30 p.m. through midnight, with 
no artificial light. Between outstand- 
ing military team and local team. 

July 4. Mr. MARATHON MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING Race, Seward. Three- 
mile foot race up a 3000-foot moun- 


June 21. 


tain and back for prizes. Race open 
to all comers, men or women. 

July 23-25. GOLDEN NortH SALMON 
Dersy, Juneau. Fishing for prizes. 


CANADA 


June 12. THe QuEEN’S PLATE, Toronto. 


Race for Canada’s premier Thor- 
oughbred trophy. 


June 28—-Aug. 21. SHAKESPEAREAN FEs- 


1IVAL, Stratford, Ontario. Measure 
for Measure, The Taming of the 
Shrew and Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, 
starring James Mason. Exhibit of 
theater design by leading designers. 


July 5-10. CALGARY STAMPEDE, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Cowboys, Indians, 
livestock, lariat feats and pretty 
girls in a giant outdoor show. 


July 5-31. SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 
foronto. Macheth, As You Like It 
and Twelfth Night 
of 16th Century music played on 
Elizabethan instruments 


Three concerts 


July 13-17. SHepiac LOBSTER FESTIVAL, 
New Brunswick 


sports, contests, lobster served in 


Pageants, water 


various forms, fishing exhibitions, 


July 14-17. CANADIAN OPEN GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP, Vancouver. Top in- 
ternational golfers compete for 
Seagram Gold Cup, $15,000) in 
prizes 


July 15-18. INDIAN Days, Banff. In- 
dian performances in a tepee vil- 
lage, Mounties’ maneuvers 


July 30-Aug. 7. British EMPIRE AND 
COMMONWEALTH GAMES, Vancouver 
More than twenty Commonwealth 
countries compete in track and field, 
swimming, cycling, boxing, weight 
lifting, 


wrestling, lawn bowling, 


fencing and rowing 
Aug. 4. CALEDONIAN CLUB FigLD Day, 
Charlottetown, P. E. lL. Highland 
dancing and piping competitions. 
Aug. Il. CANADIAN PACING Derey, 
New Hamburg, Ontario. Outstand- 
ing harness-racing event. 


uy 


AMERICA 


NDAR OF 
EVENTS 


Aug. 27-Sept. 11. CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Toronto. Three hun- 
dred acres of practically everything 
that is produced in Canada. 


MEXICO 


July 8. Festivat, Teotitlan del Valle, 
near Oaxaca. Feather Dance and 
drama of the Conquest, with mock 
battle between Spanish and Indians. 

July 19-25. Festiva of Our Lapy of 
Mr. CARMEL, near Oaxaca. Mod- 
ern version of ancient harvest fes- 
tival featuring weird dances. 

Aug. 1-6. FestivAL OF CHRIST OF THE 
CHapeL, Saltillo. Religious celebra- 
tions, Indian dances, handcraft fair. 

Aug. 2-9. FestivAL OF Our Lapy of 
ANGELS, Tulancingo. Religious cele- 
bration, dances, cockfights, bull- 
fights, fireworks. 

Aug. 21. CONCHERO CEREMONY, at 
Statue of Cuauhtemoc, Mexico 
City. Honoring Indian Chieftain 
Cuauhtemoc who led the last defense 
of the Aztec capital on which Mex- 
ico City was built. 

Sept. 14. Festiva, Querétaro. Celebra- 
tions at La Cruza monastery where 
Maximilian spent his last hours as 
Emperor of Mexico. 

Sept. 15-16. INDEPENDENCE Days, all 
State capitals and many other cities. 
On the [Sth at 11 a.m. the President 
shouts from the balcony of the 
National Palace in Mexico City, 
“Long live Our Lady of Guadalupe! 
Long live Mexico, and death to bad 
government!” Military parades. 


UNITED STATES 

June 3-Aug. 29. St. Louis MUNICIPAL 
Opera. Musical plays, operettas, 
with stage, screen, radio, TV stars. 

June 13. AMERICAN FOLK SONG FestI- 
vAL, near Ashland, Ky. Elizabethan 
ballads andearly English folk dances, 
including the Lincolnshire Folk 
Dance in authentic costumes 

June 26-July 24. CENTRAL City PLAY 
FestivaL, Central City, Col. Gou- 
nod’s Faust and Richard Strauss’ 
friadne auf Naxos 

June 26-July 31. CinciINNATI SUMMER 
OpekA, at Cincinnati Zoo. Opera 
featuring famous singers, corps de 
ballet, symphony orchestra, chorus. 

June 26-Sept. 5. THe Lost CoLony, 
Roanoke Island, N.C. Outdoor 
symphonic drama by Paul Green 

















































































about English colonists in) New 


World and birth of Virginia Dare. 


June 26-Sept. 6. UNTO THest HILLS, 
Cherokee, N.C. Drama of Cherokee 
Indians from arrival of De Soto in 
1540 until the removal of the Chero- 
kees to Oklahoma. Cherokee actors. 


June 28-Sept. 5. Aspen Festivat, As- 
pen, Col. Solo, chamber and or- 
chestral music, panels and forums 
led by nationally known figures. 


June 30 Sept. 6. Tut COMMON GLORY, 
Williamsburg, Va. Paul 
outdoor symphenic drama of Vir- 
ginia’s part in the Revolutionary 
War 


July 1-4. Dixie Frotics, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Miss Dixie beauty con- 

Litthe Nviss Dixie contest for 
children three to five. Hound dog 
derby and fireworks. 

July 2-4. SoutHwest ALL-INDIAN 
Powwow, Flagstaff, Ariz. Indian 
get-together, parades, rodeos and 


Green's 


test, 


ceremonials. 

July 2-4. Timpek CARNIVAL, Waverly 
Lake, Ore. World championship log 
rolling, climbing, bucking and fall- 
ing Competitions. 

July 2-Aug. 13. Rep Rocks Musi 
FestivAL, Denver, Col. Denver 
Symphony Orchestra, Saul Caston 
conducting, in a spectacular outdoor 
setting. Famous guest stars. 

July 3-5. BLAcK Hitts RouNbwupP, Belle 
Fourche, S.D. Rodeo, carnivals, 
races, Indian dances. 

July 4-Aug. 29. CHAUTAUQUA INSTITU- 
11ON SUMMER Session, Chautauqua, 
N.Y. Concerts, operas, plays, lec- 
tures, religious activities, etc. 

July 13-17. SNAKE River STAMPEDE, 
Nampa, Ida. Biggest rodeo west of 
Cheyenne. 


July 16-25. 
NIAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS AQUATEN- 
Aqua-follies, radio show, 
music festival, parades, crowning of 
queen of lakes. 


‘uly 20-24. CRAFTSMEN’S FAIR OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS, Asheville, 
N.C. Craft) demonstrations and 
handcrafts market, music, country 
dancing, taletelling. 

July 20-Sept. 5. BLACK HILLS Passion 
Piay, Speartish, S.D. Outdoor 
drama of the seven last days of 
Christ on earth. 


July 27-31. CHEYENNE FRONTIER Days, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. Biggest outdoor 
rodeo. 

July 30-Aug. &. SEATILE SEAFAIR, 
Seattle, Wash. Carnival, marine 
parade, hydroplane races, street 
dances. 

July 31-Aug. |. BLESSING OF THE 
SHRIMP FLEET AND SHRIMP FESTI- 
VAL, Biloxi, Miss 

Aug. 1-15. VinGIntIA HIGHLANDS FEs- 


rivAL, Abingdon, Va. Arts, crafts, 
antiques, historic buildings tours, 
Barter Theater plays. 

Aug. | 
1IVAL, 
Winter's 


31. OREGON SHAKESPEARE FES- 
Ashland, Ore. Hamlet, The 
Tale, Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Henry VI Part 2. 


Aug. 3-7. CRAFISMAN’S Fair, Gilford, 
N.H 
methods 

Aug. 5-15. Wortp Gott CHAMPION- 
sHip and George S. May Interna- 


Craftsmen demonstrate their 





tional Cup Matches, Tam O'Shanter 
Country Club, Chicago, Il. Top 
amateurs and professionals in sev- 
enty-two-hole medal-play event 

Aug. 6-8. MAINE SEAFOODS FESTIVAL, 
Rockland, Me. Parades, floats, ex- 
hibits, boat rides, local tours, lob- 
ster and other sea-food feast. 

Aug. 7-8. ALL-AMERICAN INDIAN Days, 
Sheridan, Wyo. Miss Indian Amer- 
ica contest, with more than twenty- 
five tribes participating. 

Aug. 7-11. INtTER-LAKE YACHTING 
REGATIA, Put-In-Bay, Ohio, Great 
Lakes boat races and festivities. 


Aug. 11-14. OLp SpANisu Days Fiesta, 
Santa Barbara, Calit. Spanish pag- 
eantry, floral 
competitions, dancing in the streets. 


floats, stock-horse 


Aug. 12-15. Inver-Tripat INDIAN 
CEREMONIAL, Gallup, N.M. More 
than 500 dancers of 
tribes— all-Indian 
athletics, crafts, 


thirty-five 
show. Chants, 
paintings. 


Aug. 13-15. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Water Skit Meet, Gilford, N.H. 
Slalom, jumping, trick riding. 
Aug. 13-22. Ittinors STATE Fair, 


Springfield, Hl. One of the biggest 
state fairs. 


Aug. 13-29. BrRevarD Music Festiva, 


Brevard, N.C. Noted artists and 
festival orchestra. 
Aug. 15. Att-AMERICAN SOAP Box 


Dersy, Akron, Ohio. 150 cham- 
pions from U.S., Alaska, Canada 
and Western Germany compete in 
home-built coasting cars for college 
scholarships. 


Aug. 23-29. OMAHA CENTENNIAL, Ak- 
Sar-Ben Field, Omaha, Neb. Broad- 
way and Hollywood stars in his- 
torical spectacle. 

Aug. 24. NATIONAL HOBO CONVENTION, 
Britt, lowa. Coronation of Hobo 
King and Queen, mulligan stew, 
stage show, carnival midway. 

Aug. 25-29. Witt RoGeRs Memorial 
Ropero, Vinita, Okla. One of the 
Southwest's largest. 

Aug. 26-28. PENNSYLVANIA. DutcH 
Days, Hershey, Pa. Folk exhibits, 
handcrafts, quilting parties, heir- 
looms, early Pennsylvania Dutch 
art, dairy cattle shows, etc. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 6. NATIONAL AMATEUR 
TENNISCHAMPIONSHIPS, Forest Hills, 
N.Y. Men’s and women’s singles, 
mixed doubles and senior singles. 

Late Aug. Hopt SNAKE DANCE, neat 
Winslow, Ariz. Religious rites by 
Antelope and Snake Clan members. 
Date not given till sixteen days be- 
fore ceremony. 

Sept. 6. Pikes Peak Hitt Cuiimn, 
Colorado Springs, Col. “World's 
toughest uphill race” for autos. 


Sept. 7-11. Miss AMERICA PAGEANT, 
Atlantic City, N.J. Boardwalk pa- 
rade, floats, national beauty and 
talent contest. 

Sept. 16-18. PENDLETON ROUND-UP, 

Pendleton, Ore. Rodeo, 2000 in- 

dians in tribal dress, Old West 

parade, Indian pageant and dances 





Note: Howmay’s Calendar includes onl) 
events of regional, national or international 
interest. Dates and facts have heen care- 
fully checked, but Howtmway cannot be re- 
sponsible for changes after press time. Vis- 


itors should confirm dates locally 
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by Daniel P. Mannix 


Vleet Our National Bird 


The American bald eagle is. appropriately, 


a rugged individualist, intelligent. and as full of 
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robably no bird in the world is so 
famous a symbol as the American bald 
eagle. This noble bird, with his snow- 
white head and tail, appears on the 
Great Seal of the United States and on 
our currency. Yet when | travel around 
the country with my pet bald eagle, 
most people think she is an overgrown 
parrot. This bird is fast becoming more 
of a heraldic device than a living person- 
ality, which seems a pity because few 
creatures have such detinite personality 

I have trained and flown many hunt- 
ing hawks, but I believe the bald eagle is 
the most intelligent of all the birds of 
prey. When I first got my eagle, | 
wanted to train her to “wait on,” that is, 
to flyin great circles over my head until 
I put up some quarry for her to chase 
A falconer generally trains a hunting 
hawk to wait on” by calling the bird 
in for food. When the hawk has almost 
reached him, he conceals the food under 
his coat. The hawk, not knowing what 
has happened to his dinner, flies over 
the falconer’s head in circles until called 
down. But my bald eagle knew perfectly 
well that | was holding out on her. In- 
stead of “waiting on,” she came straight 
for me, beat me up with her huge wings 
and beak and took the food away. A 
few weeks later | flew her at a rabbit. 
The rabbit dashed over a little hill and 


JULY 


vanished down a hole. When my eagle 
couldn't find the rabbit, she flew back 
and beat me up again. 

Compared to other birds of prey, the 
bald eagle is a rugged individualist. 
Once I was making a motion picture on 
falconry for a Hollywood studio and 
was flying two birds, a fine male golden 
eagle and my female bald eagle. The 
golden eagle did perfectly. He sailed 
about in majestic circles, came to my 
fist when called and sat there haughtily 
for the close-up. He was completely in- 
different to everything around him. But 
ihe ba'd eagle took a mischievous inter- 
est in all the goings on. 

Early in the picture, she developed a 
strong dislike for the director. When we 
shot on location, she would occasionally 
“take to the soar’—pick up thermal 
drafts beating off the hot hills and ride 
them upward until she was almost out 
of sight over our heads. Whenever we 
wanted to bring her back in a hurry, the 
director merely had to show himself in 
the open for a few seconds 

Instantly the tiny dot in the blue sky 
would begin to grow. We could see the 
bird dropping like a stone, her wings 
folded tight against her body, her fierce 
yellow eyes fastened on the man. The 
director would wait as long as he dared 
and then race for his car. Instantly the 
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The author “flying the eagle to the lure.” The bird gets its 
exercise chasing a bit of rabbit hide swung on a long line. 


eagle would unfurl her wings, banking 
in the air currents like a skier on a slip- 
pery slope, to take after him. With her 
long, yellow legs flung forward for a 
grip, she would add to the amazing 
speed of her fall by quick, hard wing 
beats. Several times she almost caught 
her enemy as he dived into his coupe 
and slammed the door behind him. 
Then she would circle about the car, 
screaming with fury, until I called her 
down. 

After a few of these attacks, she re- 
alized she couldn't fly the director down. 
On the next attempt, she circled the car 
as usual, screaming lustily. Then she 
suddenly quieted and landed gently on 
top of the coupé. She tiptoed softly 
across the roof until she was just above 
the door. There she waited, without a 
sound, cocking her head on one side ex- 
actly like a robin listening to a worm. 
After a few seconds, the director cau- 
tiously opened the door, stuck his head 
out and asked, “Is she gone?” Ina flash 
the eagle had him by the back of the 
neck. It took three of us to pry her loose 


The bald eagle is found only in this 
continent and for that reason was se- 
lected as our national bird, on June 20, 
1782. Benjamin Franklin strongly op- 
posed the choice. He wrote angrily, 
“(The bald eagle] is a Bird of bad moral 
Character. Too lazy to hunt for himself, 
he watches the labors of the fishing 
hawk and when that diligent bird has 
taken a fish, the bald eagle pursues him 
and takes it from him.” 

Franklin was only partly right. The 
bald eagle can hunt very efficiently 
Alaska has paid out thousands of dol- 
lars in bounties because the birds have 
learned to sweep low over streams dur- 
ing salmon runs and pick up fish near 
the surface of the water. They do, how- 
ever, also rob fish hawks and are not 
above dining off carrion when game is 


scarce. But people who denounce Old 





Baldy for these habits just don’t know 
anything about eagles. 

Eagles are simply overgrown, enor- 
mously strong hawks. The Mongolians 
have trained them to catch wolves, and 
they have been known also to kill full- 
grown Stags. But because of their size, 
eagles are comparatively slow and un- 
maneuverable. The swift falcons, which 
fly like giant swallows, always strike 
down their prey in fair flight, and the 
fierce forest hawks depend on a light- 
ning-fast rush to seize their quarry. But 
the larger hawks, like the Buteos, can't 
get up the speed to overtake their prey 
in a chase. They circle over tields and 
drop on their victim before it knows 
what is happening. 

Eagles are still larger than Buteos. 
They can overtake any animal running 
along the ground but can seldom catch 
a bird on the wing. The golden eagle, a 
Western bird, lives largely on jack rab- 
bits. But the bald eagle, living in dis- 
tricts where most small game has been 
exterminated by man, has had to learn 
to take whatever food he can get. In the 
South, he regularly patrols highways to 
pick up small animals killed by cars. He 
has also learned that the osprey, or fish 
hawk, is a much better fisherman than 
he and so has come to depend on the 
osprey for fish 

The bald eagle will never strain him- 
self chasing game if someone else will 
do his hunting for him. Once my wife 
and I found ourselves supporting a fam- 
ily of eagles because the birds discovered 
we were suckers enough to supply them 
with food. In order to photograph a 
bald eagle's nest in a tali tree, we had a 
steel tower built next to the eyrie. One 
day the parent birds were so slow bring- 
ing in food that my wife got worried 
about the babies. She drove to the near- 
est store, bought some fish and threw 
them into the nest. The mother eagle 
arrived a few minutes later with a cat- 


Continued on Page 21 
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relax in the lounge car, chat with congenial 
companions, and really see the scenery 
with no need to keep one eye on the road 
ahead? You and your family can enjoy a 
take-it-easy train trip like this aboard the 
faster North Coast Limited. You can do 
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Continued from Page 19 
fish. When she discovered the babies 
were being fed, she ate the catfish her- 
self. After that we had a steady job sup- 
plying the baby eagles while the parents 
sat on a tree nearby and took sun baths. 
When bald eagles aren't lucky enough 
to find photographers to take over their 
household duties, they are exemplary 
parents. To make sure their young will 
be well protected, they build their nest 
near the top of the tallest tree they can 
find, usually sixty or seventy feet up. 
The nest is a huge affair to give the 
eaglets plenty of room. One nest near 
Vermilion, Ohio, was twelve feet deep 
and eight and one half feet across. At 
least two cartloads of sticks went into 
its construction, some six feet long and 
a couple of inches thick. Every stick was 
painstakingly carried up by the par- 
ent birds and woven into a tight mass. 
The inside of the nest is lined with 
soft grasses and here the mother lays 
her eggs, usually two but occasionally 
three and rarely four. The parents take 
turns brooding the eggs, never leaving 
the clutch unguarded. Since bald eagles 
breed very early in spring, they oc- 
casionally have to contend with unsea- 
sonal snowstorms or heavy s!ect. In bad 
weather, one bird will stand on the edge 
of the nest and spread its huge wings as 
a windbreak for the other. Fagles mate 
for life and, as they may live to be fifty 
years old, some may celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversaries. The 
birds usually return to the same nest 
year after year. Unlike most birds, they 
seldom migrate. Only in exceptionally 
severe winters will a pair leave their 
home range and travel south. As soon 
as they find food, they stop—returning 
to the nest as quickly as possibie. 
three 


The parents spend at least 


months of every year in household 
duties, a long period for a bird. The 
eaglets are little white balls of down at 
birth, and as their feathers come down 
they spend long hours practicing short 
flights across the top of their nest. When 
the time comes, the parents circle the 
nest holding out bits of food enticingly 
until the eaglets are induced to jump 
into the air. Then the parents fly with 


them until their offspring learn to 
handle their wings 

Bald eagles do not develop the white 
head and tail feathers that are the 
species’ distinguishing marks until they 
are six or seven. This deceived even a 
great naturalist like Audubon. He saw 
black-headed eagles and thought they 
were a new species, which he named the 
Washington Eagle. We now know that 
these are simply immature bald eagles 

The term “bald” is unfortunate. It 
creates an image of a bird with a naked 
head like a vulture. A hundred years 
ago when the name was given, “bald” 
meant “white.” A “bald-faced heifer” 
was a cow with a white face. Naturalists 


have tried to change the name to the 


“white-headed eagle” but the old term 
sticks. Adult bald eagles have golden 
yellow feet and beaks, with gleaming 
white heads and tails. Their bodies are 
almost black. With their great six-foot 
wingspread and beautiful soaring flight, 
they are among the most dramatic of all 


birds of prey. 


Bald eagles are found everywhere in 
this continent from Alaska to Mexico 
They are most common in Alaska and 
nest there by the thousands. Since 1917, 
when Alaska put a bounty on bald 
eagles because of their salmon killing, 
over 87,000 of the great birds have been 
shot there, though the bounty has now 
been nullified. In this country, bald 
eagles live in every state but are com- 
monest in Florida, probably because of 
the good fishing there. | know of six 
nests in New Jersey, one in Arizona, one 
in Wyoming, and three in California. 
When the birds nest far inland, they 
usually pick a spot near a lake or some 
other large body of water. 

Until recent years they were not pro- 
tected and could be shot as vermin in 
most states. Since a mounted bald eagle 
makes a fine trophy, they were in dan- 
ger of extermination. Fortunately, a 
Federal law was passed to protect them 
and today anyone molesting a bald 
eagle is subject to a five-hundred-dollar 
fine. The work of destruction, however, 
had gone on so long | doubt that there 
are a thousand bald eagles left in the 
United States 

The birds can still be shot when 
caught doing damage. My wife and I 
were once photographing a nest of bald 
eagles in Maryland when a farmer ar- 
rived with a shotgun, claiming they had 
been killing his chickens. He was de- 
termined to shoot them although the 
eyrie was attracting troops of school 
children and nature lovers to watch the 
parent birds feed their young. Fortu- 
nately, my wife and I had been keeping 
a record of the food brought into the 
eyrie and no chickens had appeared on 
the bill of fare 

When the game warden refused to al- 
low the birds to be killed, the farmer 
came up with another story. He claimed 
the eagles had attacked his twelve-year- 
old son. This charge was harder to dis- 
prove, but the farmer knew so little 
about the habits of eagles that he said 
the birds had waited in ambush for the 
boy and had rushed out at him as he 
walked past. We subsequently learned 
that a local taxidermist had offered to 
buy the dead birds if the farmer could 
kill them legally 

The legend that eagles carry off chil- 
dren is so well established that nothing 
can shake it. An eagle weighs only about 
ten pounds and cannot lift more than 
its own weight; thus it could carry only 
a small baby. I experimented with my 
bird and found she could not lift more 


than six pounds. Sull, there are a few 
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well-authenticated records of eagles 
having attacked not only children but 
adults. The best-known case of an at- 
tack on a child occurred in 1832 and 
was recorded by the great naturalist, 
Wilson. 


“A woman 


Wilson wrote 

weeding in the garden, 
had set her child down to amuse itself 
while she was at work; when a sudden 
and extraordinary rushing sound and a 
child alarmed her 
Starting up she beheld the infant thrown 
down and dragged some feet and a large 


scream from her 


bald eagle bearing off a fragment of its 
frock, which being the only part seized 
and giving way providentially saved the 
life of the infant.” 

I see no reason to doubt this story 
There are cases of owls, foxes, and even 
raccoons attacking humans, so | sup- 
pose an occasional eagle may do the 
same thing 

Many Indian tribes regarded eagles 
as messengers to the gods. This same 
belief was held by the ancient Greeks 
and goes back to Babylon and Egypt. A 
two-headed eagle, made of hammered 
copper, 
mound in Ohio 


was found in an ancient Indian 
The Iroquois Indians 
wore a single white tail feather of the 
bald eagle in their scalp locks, and even 
today the Hopis of Arizona regard the 
eagle as a sacred bird. Every spring, 
daring young Hopis climb to eyries and 
take the baby birds 


raised in the Hopi villages, treated with 


The nestlings are 


great respect, and finally strangled dur- 
ing an elaborate ceremony. 

Some amateur observers say the bald 
eagle is a coward because he will not 
defend his nest and young against man 
In the old days, bald eagles would at- 
tack anything or anybody who molested 
their nests, but they quickly learned 
that they stood no chance against a 
man with a gun. Today, you can rob an 
eagle’s eyrie as easily as you can steal 
eggs from a robin’s nest. The parent 
birds wheel in great circles just out of 
gunshot, uttering mournful cries as they 
see their home despoiled 

But when matched against another 
animal, eagles show great courage. My 
bald eagle was sitting on her perch in 
the yard when a neighbor's big mongrel 
dog attacked her. She sat quietly until 
the dog was almost on her. Then, shoot- 
ing out one of her armored legs, she 
grabbed the dog expertly by the muzzle 
so he couldn't bite. The dog wrestled 
savagely to break the grip, but the eagle 
used her spread wings and tail to keep 
him from throwing her over. Finally, 
seeing her chance, she grabbed the dog 
by the base of the skull with the other 
foot. That finished the fight. The dog 
was held helpless, as if in a double vise 
| forced the bird to let go and the dog 
departed, howling 

Smart, resourceful, an excellent 
hunter, a determined scrapper, the bald 
eagle represents the spirit of America 


better than any other bird. THE END 
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British \Mlovies 


fre they really more adult than ours. their writers more 


daring. their actors better? The current crop. 


from Genevieve 


Al Hine 


by 


GENEVIEVE, 


English film comedy, has been com- 


the currently popular 
pared a little foolishly to our own The 
About the only 
basis for such comparison is that both 


Long, Long Trailer 
treat of matters automotive and both 


are very superior entertainment. In 
essence, the two movies are as different 
as Harris tweed and Dacron, each ex- 
cellent in its way, yet each exemplifying 
a special approach to life and entertain- 
ment. Genevieve makes a good starting 
point for a discussion of the virtues of 
the British For Genevieve is as 


And 


film. 


British as Trailer is American 


gives as much lasting pleasure 


John Gregson, Dinah 
Sheridan and the aged 
Genevieve get involved 

in racy situations 
hut always with 
sophistication, never 


with salacity or shock 


The framework of Genevieve is an 
ancient-auto endurance run from Lon- 
don to Brighton. John Gregson and his 
wife Dinah Sheridan are piloting his 
lifty-year-old Darracq, named Gene- 
vieve, on the jaunt: their friendly rivals 
are Kenneth More and his trumpet- 
playing girl friend, model Kay Kendall 
Rivalry is not contined to ancient autos, 
for More has a reputation for making 
the annual run with a different glamour 
girl each year and Gregson remembers 
uneasily that one year the girl was 
Dinah, his own wife 

These and 


amorous automotive 


complications make the story, but 
what make it much more than a hit-and- 
run comedy are the comfortable ev- 
per tise of tts actors trom siars toextras, 
the wayward and occasionally subtle 
quality of its humor, and above all the 


adult literacy of its screen play 


to Piekwick. suggests some answers 


Let’s tackle this business of adult 
literacy first, since itis probably the one 
quality above all which has won British 
films a loyal American following and it 
runs through all the best of them (but 
remember, too, that we're fortunate to 
see generally only these best). Gene- 
vieve is a comedy, part slapstick, part 
comedy of manners, but it never uses 
its comedy as an excuse for treating the 
audience like a Howdy-Doody-dieted 
infant. It is a sophisticated film. There 
is no doubt as to why the roving-eyed 
Mr. More likes to take lovely ladies on 
his Brighton jaunt, yet the subject ts 


approached and kidded without salac- 


ity or shock. Kay Kendall, one of the 
handsomer new feminine ornaments of 
British 


siderably more than his match, and 


pictures, proves herself con- 
does so without kittenishness or Girl 
Guide moralizing. (This isn’t a film for 
the kiddies, but why should every film 
be down-rated to their taste?) 

In Personal Affair, not a comedy, 
more domestic near-tragedy touched 


with melodrama, there is the same 
honesty in presenting a young girl feel- 
ing her first moon-calf-love for her 
Latin teacher. Here the participants are 
Glynis Johns (astonishingly effective as 
the teen-ager) and Leo Genn. There ts 
no attempt to translate the stirrings she 
feels into Andy Hardy-type puppy love, 
and the result-—-even with the welter of 
malevolent; near psychopathic gossip 
in the last section of the film—is mov- 
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ing and tender and true a snicker- 
ing. Again, the whole screen play is 
written with taste and understanding. 

I don’t mean to confuse adultness of 
theme with adultery, but to emphasize 
that the honest use of a mature theme 
can seldom be offensive and will usually 
be less suggestive than the censor- 
conscious skirting of such themes in 
some of our own pictures 

A good hunk of credit for this adult 
literacy must go to the writers of Brit- 
ish screen plays. Or possibly to the pro- 
ducers and directors who allow the 
writers to write good screen plays. It 
seems somehow as if there is more 
antifilm snobbism on the American 
literary scene than on the British. 
Maybe it’s just that British writers 
need money more. Whatever, one can 
look back and find writing for the 
British screen men like Graham 
Greene, Eric Ambler, R. C. Sherriff, 
Noel Coward and J. B. Priestley. 

Now some good American writers 
do write or have written for Holly- 
wood, but either because of studio 
coercion or the snobbism already men- 
tioned, they seem to do so with their 
tongues in their cheeks. This may date 
back to the era of splendid expense and 
bad taste when Hollywood special- 
ized in hiring the top names of the 
world, paying them immense salaries 
to sit by pools while their works were 
mangled for the screen by others. 

What the British have that Hollywood 
could emulate (and seems in some cases 
to be trying to) is a respect for the writ- 
er’swork, not merely for the name. The 
best examples of this are the Maugham 
movies; compare Hollywood's various 
versions of Rain, its The Razor's Edge 
and The Moon and Sixpence, with any 
of the British versions of Maugham 
short stories—Trio, Quartet, Encore. 
Compare and weep. 

Of course, most of this writing ability 
would be wasted if the British hadn't 
developed outstanding acting person- 
nel to interpret it. The British actor or 
actress is usually a delight on the screen 
because he or she generally has refused 
to be typed. Even by-passing Alec 
Guinness, a gentleman with an ability 
unique in any country, the statement 
holds. Sir Laurence Olivier can be Ham- 
let or King Henry or the singing rois- 
terer of The Beggar's Opera. Miss 
Glynis Johns can play a pouty sex-pot, 
a sleek glamour girl or the bewildered 
kid of Personal Affair. Sir Ralph 
Richardson can play anything from 
romantic leads to bit parts. The ex- 
cruciatingly comic Joan Greenwood of 
Tight Little Island can turn to Oscar 
Wildean wit in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, or on the Broadway stage to 
the near-poetic, near-profundities of 
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There are two main reasons for this. 
The first is that London is the hub of 
both theater and cinema in England 
The appear in both 
mediums; the theater keeps them sharp 


same actors 
and adaptable for the screen and per- 
haps vice versa. Since neither screen 
nor theater pays quite the top salaries, 
as in America, and the British tax 
structure bites even deeper than ours, 
most actors keep as busily employed as 
possible. Versatility becomes a necessity 
for the actor who wants to survive. 
The second reason is that England 
spoils her actors less. Not simply in the 
financial sense; a star in England seems 
to run less risk of the overinflated 
professional ego which ruins too many 
of our own favorites. For the British 
star is a star usually because he is an 
actor, not because he has a pleasing 
personality, is kind to dogs and allows 
magazine photo spreads of his chil- 
dren’s two-acre nursery. These latter at- 
tributes have nothing to do with acting, 
which is an exacting profession much 
the same as law, medicine or cabinet- 
making. A good actor doesn't need al- 
ways to star, must in fact play occasional 
minor roles to build ability. You'll find 
a Richardson, a Greenwood, a Morley, 
even a Guinness, starring In one pic- 
ture, playing a supporting role in an- 
other. As a result of this and of train- 
ing in the theater, there is a character 
depth to British pictures all through 
the cast, down even through the extras. 
Whereas in Hollywood Clifton Webb 
The 


Bandwagon with Fred Astaire and Cyd 


was unable to accept a role in 
Charisse (though he was wanted for 
the part) because it was impossible for 
him to appear billed below Astaire and 
impossible for Astaire to be billed be- 
low him—Jack Buchanan (by coinci- 
dence a British actor) got the part in 
question and turned in a performance 
superior to anything Webb has done 
in top-billing roles in recent years 

This casting excellence is nowhere 
more than in the current 
Pickwick Papers. Pickwick 


Hayter, usually seen as a supporting 


prominent 


is James 


character actor, and perfect as Pick- 
wick. Mr. Jingle is Nigel Patrick, a star 
of some magnitude, Hermione Gingold, 
a leading darling of the London comedy 
stage and a smash hit on Broadway in 
Almanac, does a masterful (or mistress- 
ful) bit as Miss Tompkins, head of the 
girls’ boarding school. Donald Wolfit, 
Joyce Grenfell and James Donald are 
also notable names in any cast. 

These are not merely actors: on the 
screen they become truly Pickwick and 
his friends. Not only do they act 
facially and bodily, but they display 
that most wonderful British character- 
istic of being able to move through 
costume parts as if they had been born 


and brought up in the clothes of the 


period. | don’t know what gives them 


per- 


this last and matchless facility 





haps stage training and more stage 
training—but, by contrast, the most 
carefully researched Hollywood cos- 
tume epics still come out as a lot of 
actors (sometimes just a lot of people) 
dressed up in funny clothes. 

Pickwick, too, has the quality of 
Noel 


Langley has aimed successfully at re- 


adult literacy. Writer-director 


producing the chaotic comedy of 
Dickens instead of using Dickens’ title 
as a framework for something more 
simple and simply box-office. Pick wick 
is aS true to its original as Great Ex- 
pectations was and perhaps a little 
more so than Oliver Twist. 

Of course, not all British pictures 
are Pickwick. Or Genevieve. Or Per- 
{ffair. 


worse than the run-of-the-mill Amer- 


sonal Most of them are even 
ican movie, but, praise be, the chaff is 
not exported. We get to see the best of 
the British crop and there’s no need to 
worry about the worst, except when 
some snob tells you that British pic- 
tures, per se, are better than American. 
That just isn’t so and the pundits who 
claim it is should be sentenced to six 
months of sitting through real British 
stinkers; they would emerge consider- 
ing C. B. DeMille a sensitive genius 
and Ma and Pa Kettle tops in drawing- 
room comedy. 

But the good British pictures are 
good, and present trends seem to in- 
dicate that they are becoming more of 
an influence on the good American 
picture. For one thing, there are pres- 
ently more British-American picture- 
mixtures. Is Man With a Million a Brit- 
ish picture? Well, it was made in Eng- 
land by the same Ronald Neame who 
gave us Brief Encounter and other 
greats. But the story is one hundred per 
American Mark 
Pound Bank Note, 


Hollywood’s own Gregory Peck. The 


cent Twain's Million 


and the star 1s 
result is a-‘movie with both British and 
Neame is also 
Scotland for 
MGM; it will be Highland Fling from 
the pen of the same Compton Macken- 
Tight Little Island's 
original, and it will star Spencer Tracy 

And 
British film costume yarns, from Robin 
Hood to The Sword and the Rose to 


Rob Roy, all using British talent? What 


American virtues 


slated to do a film in 


zie who wrote 


what of Disney's excellent 


even of John Huston’s miraculous 


melange, Beat the Devil, which had a 
little of but 


every nationality, 


British 


was 
What 


of such one-shot returns to the home- 


heavy on personnel? 


land as David Niven’s forthcoming 
The Love Lottery, or Charles Laugh- 
ton’s Hobson's Choice, English pictures 
with British-Hollywood stars? 
Perhaps the British film is coming 
into a new phase where it can join hands 
with Hollywood without losing its 
important individuality. Its an inter- 
esting prospect and worth watching. 
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tion entertainment for the entire family. 
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visit Ohio for a wide variety of attractions. You 


also, 


camera shooting” in beautiful state forests 





SEE THE FAMOUS BIRTHPLACE 
Thomas A 
versary of the electric light 


in Milan of 


inventor Edison, on the 75th anni 
This is only one of 
Ohio's 54 historic sites, amid scenic areas, which 


make Ohio such a pleasure to explore. 


Enjoy Ohio's Scenic, Recreational, Industrial and 
Historical Highlights. Just return this Coupon 

The Ohio Development and Publicity Commission, 
Dept. 754H, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Please Send Me 2 FREE Booklets on “OHIO 


Zone State 
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very where in Britain, as here in ancient Rye, old hostelries display their signs of welcome. Young bride, in Edinburgh shop, adds Scottish accent to her 


At many comfortable hotels and inns, bed and a good breakfast can cost you under $3, wardrobe, Authentic tartan suitings cost about $3.75 a yard, 


HOW LITTLE WOULD A VACATION 
IN BRITAIN COST YOU TODAY ? 


Thanks in part to the favorable rate of exchange, you can spend an unforgettable 


two weeks in Britain for less than $700—including round-trip trans-Atlantic fare. 


HERE was never a better year than this for visiting Great Britain. Her For instance, almost anywhere in Britain you can find roast beef on the 
T New Mlizabethan Age is still in its first splendor. Her people's spirits are menu for $1 or less. Theater tickets cost from 70¢ to $2.45. London bus fares 
riding high on the surge of a great renaissance start at 2 for about a mile. For 35¢, you can get a first-class haircut. 

Maybe you've dreamed of making such a trip but never dreamed how Same thing when you shop. You can buy a genuine Scotch tweed jacket 
little it need cost you for $20: and real bargains await you in cashmeres, Irish linen, leather goods, 

The fact is, British prices today are staggeringly low by American stand silver, glass and china. If you have them sent direct to your ship or plane, 
ids. Indeed, it's the modest cost of things that now gives American visitors you pay no British purchase tax. 
to Britain their Lrst startling impression of having really arrived abroad. For less than $200, you'll be able to travel around for two thrilling weeks in 

Wherever you go in England, Scotland, Wales or Northern Lreland, you'll Britain —then come back with a wealth of memories and treasure. Your round- 
be struck by this welcome change in your cost of living. ‘‘Scaled-down” trip ticket by sea or air needn't cost you more than $500 — for very com- 
prices of rooms, meals, travel and entertainment will all seem pleasantly in fortable accommodations. Thrift season fares, in the Fall, are even lower 
keeping with Britain's miniature villages, tiny fields and toy-like trains and So start things moving. Drop in for a chat with your Travel Agent 
automobiles. At first, you can hardly believe that your dollar goes so far. mail the coupon for free illustrated literature. 


and 


Honeymooners pause to talk over their visit to 700-year-old Stokesay Castle, a still intact fortified manor Life Guards on parade personify Britain’s 


house in Shropshire. More than 200 of Britain’s ancestral homes are open to tourists. You pay about 35¢. proud tradition of pomp and pageantry. 
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The lure of Loch Lomond’s bonnie banks halts travelers. holding them spell- 


bound. Whether vou tak’ the high road or the low road. vou’ ll feel gloriously 


a lot of ground for $5 a day (ineluding hire, gas, oil and insurance), Remember, 
Britain is avery small countrys —about the size of Wyoming. You dom t have 


independent if you hire a stalwart British car, Driving it yourself, you'll cover to make long journeys — to get from one place of enchantment to the next. 


Typical menu: lunch in Wales for 84¢ Visitors inspect historic uniforms on display at York City Museum, 
after seeing the magnificent stained glass windows of York Minster. 
: British Travel Association 
Box 122 
336 Madison Avenue 


ROYAL GOAT HOTEL | A ak ,) New York 17,%. ¥. 
BEDDGELERT ~ ; Please cond ma: 


“Our Two Weeks in Britain” 


Traveler's Guide 
LUNCHEON 6/- e | ler’s Guid 


“What does it Cost?” 
(Three courses) 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


Name 


POACHED TURBOT HOLLANDAISE ve 
GRILLED HAM STEAKS, SWEET CORN 
BEEFSTEAK & KIDNEY PIE 
The Cold Table 


‘ Jone State 
RIBS OF BEEF ROAST LAMB . 


(ity 


JELLIED VEAL OX TONGUE My Travel Agent is 


BLACKBERRY & APPLE TART & CUSTARD 
BAKED RICE PUDDING 
ICES 


CHESHIRE CHEESE 





@@ | see you've changed @@ Because | like the full flavor...and because 


to Kents. Why “ @® | know that Kent has the most effective filter 
of any cigarette, old or new. @® 


Why Ke NT gives you more for your 


money than any other filter cigarette: 


When you buy a filter cigarette, you want a really effective filter . . . so 
remember: KENT alone has the Micronite Filter——the costliest of all filters 
to make — the one that does the best filtering job of them all. Other filter 
cigarettes rely on filters made of ordinary cotton or cellulose. 

And what is ““Micronite’’? It’s a pure, dust-free, completely harmless 
material that is so safe, so effective, it actually is used to help filter the air 
in hospital operating rooms. Yet, with all its high filtration, KENT is the 
best fasting of all filter cigarettes. With all that in mind... isn’t it time 


.* 1CARETTES 
you changed to KENT? ¢ 
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ENJOY 
K FE WN T with exclusive MICRONITE Filter he i 
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by \ meent Roberts 


Villefranche-sur- Mer, a discreet little 
harbor town, three miles east of Nice, is 
split in two by the much-traveled Route 
Nationale as it hurries on to less quiet 
places like Monte Carlo, Menton and the 
Italian Riviera. Six times a year, however, 
Villefranche makes those gaudier Mediter- 
ranean resorts look like 17th Century 
Salem, Mass., on a Sunday. The U. S. 
Mediterranean Fleet steams into port and 
4000 to 5000 eager young Americans 
storm ashore with nothing on their minds 
butfun. This has been happening regularly, 
barring wars, for nearly a century and 
both gob and Villefranchois favor a long 
continuance of the happy relationship. 

In between these friendly invasions, it 
is true, Villefranche is on the drowsy side. 
It is a village of red-tiled roofs clustered on 
Steep slopes and because this is a semi- 
tropical climate there is always something 
exotic in flower. Below the highway is the 
Old Town where dim, narrow streets 
twist about among medieval tenements; 
above the highway, on the dizzy shelves 
of the hills, are creamy new villas which 
have achieved the chromatic look of a 
raspberry sundae 

All this is set in a gigantic, natural 
amphitheater, encircled and dwarfed by 
Monts Alban, Vinaigrier, Soleilla and 
Leuze and the long bushy arm of Cap 
Ferrat. The highest of the peaks rises 
above the village to almost 2000 feet and 
sometimes when the weather is changing 
they are enshrouded by great rolling 
masses of fog and mist 

As it must have been back in 500 B.¢ 
when seafaring Greeks came trading along 
the coast, the harbor of Villefranche is the 
town’s main asset. It is nearly two miles 
long and over one mile wide and is shaped 
like the claws of a deformeac crab. Pro- 
tected by the encompassing hills from 
Mediterranean storms and the violent 
mistral, it provides a safe anchorage for all 


sorts of craft. Its deep waters, which range 


in color from livid greens and blues to 


sometimes astonishing purples, can ac- 
commodate ocean-going liners or a whole 
squadron of warships. 

The town’s 5000 inhabitants—mer- 
chants, craftsmen, real-estate operators, 
Nice office workers and fishermen—live 
in the main a pleasant life, which in a 
land of rising prices and falling govern- 
ments is a piece of magic. Business and 
shopping are confined mostly to the 
mornings, and at noon everyone goes 
home for a two-hour lunch. In exception- 
ally hot weather the residents often nap 
the afternoon away. In the evening, with 
swallows darting about, they sit on their 
balconies and chat in low voices. 

On Sundays and holidays they take 
long walks with their families or line 
Route Nationale to watch the flashing 
pageantry of the Nice-to-Monte Carlo 
bicycle races; or they bicycle themselves, 
sometimes on tandems with a compart- 
ment behind for the baby, or a dog, to pic- 
nic grounds in the hills or beside the sea 
At apéritif time they crowd into their 
favorite cafés—there are forty-eight 
where they mill about ina happy gabble of 
conversation, shouts and laughter and 
sometimes get into heated discussions on 
how to cook a harbor squid. On the other 
hand, when they throw dice for drinks, 
they usually concentrate in profound 
silence, for the loser pays. Drinks run 
pretty much to the 4c glass of vin rosé or 
the bitter, anise-loaded pastis which sells 
for less than a dime 

One can drink vin rosé all day without 
feeling much more than a rosy glow, but 
pastis is both strong and illegal, It is 
homemade and sold under the counter, 
though there is seldom any effort to re- 
press its sale —only an attempt, patiently 
pursued and stubbornly resisted, to tax it 

In Villefranche, hours can be idled away 
on the shaded terraces of water-front 
cafés om Quai Amiral Courbet where the 
true Villefranchois, if he can afford the 
rather stiff addition, can apply himself to 


an excellent cuisine. The carte abounds 


Vediterranean 
Merry-Go-Round 
Villefranche-sur-Mer is just a sleepy 


for a gay and dizzy 


with such regional specialties as pungent 
fish soups, bouillabaisse, langouste flambée 
and a wide variety of harbor fish which 
are seasoned with dry fennel, thyme and 
rosemary and served with heads intact 
eying the diner in openmouthed surprise 
Octopus, fished up from submerged rocks 
in the harbor with a red flag as bait, is 
often served here, although it must first 
be beaten practically all day with a mallet 
Other village delicacies include bewhisk- 
ered sea urchins, decapitated prawns 
and small birds eaten whole. 

On these terraces, as you eat or sip 
your aperitif, you are always conscious 
of the sea—either its distant, rhythmic 
roar or, closer in, sheltered by the break- 
water, its small, saucy waves dancing in 
the sun. Fishermen lounge in the peach- 
colored colonnade of the Customs shed 
while their wives, in shawls and enormous 
straw hats, squat nearby in chattering 
groups mending torn nets. Their sturdy, 
blunt-nosed fishing barques, moored to 
the breakwater, move slowly back and 
forth dancing a grave minuet 

The town has no industry, no regular 
Riviera tourism, none of the luxury ap- 
purtenances of Cannes, Nice or Monte 
Carlo. Its three small hotels are far from 
fashionable and other lodgings are likely 
to be a modest pension or a murky room 
over a brasseric. Its beach is a bed of 
angular stones which would delight only a 
practicing fakir, though there ts plenty of 
privacy where village maidens can wiggle 
in and out of bikinis with no more pro- 
tection than a towel. Nowhere in the town 
is there even a small casino. With a few 
exceptions, the village closes up, literally 
shuttered for the night, at about 9 p.m 

This is the dreamy Villefranche of or- 
dinary times. Then suddenly someone 
hollers the French equivalent of “Fleet's 
int!” The village staggers up from its 
reverie and, in a wild jamboree of noise, 
drinks, food, dancing and music, rolls out 
the carpet for the U. S. Navy. This im- 
promptu carnival has been a tradition 


since the first squadron put in at Ville- 


“liberty” carnival 











little French port until the U.S... Fleet steams in 


franche in 1860. Today the Fleet's bi- 
monthly, two-week visits give the village 
an economic hypo estimated at well over a 
million dollars a year 

But the Navy and Villefranche are 
united by more than dollars and franes 
A number of American sailors who died 
while serving in ths Mediterranean in the 
1870's and 1880's lie entombed here, their 
vaulis, in’ Villefranche cemetery, still 
tended by the French government. More 
than 100 sailors have married Villefranche 
girls and in recent years the French- 
American marital rate seems to have ac 
celerated. Old hands in the “*Medi” serv- 
ice say that Villefranche is by far the most 
tolerant of all the ports they know and 
presents them with the warmest welcome, 

As the white-capped sailors come ashore 
in liberty boats, sitting in neat rows like a 
bright crop of mushrooms, crowds line 
the wharf, flags are out, and huge signs, 
WELCOME U. S. NAVY AND MARINES, are 
everywhere. Sandwich stands have been 
set up. Often a small carnival, with 
booths, shooting galleries and a shaky 
Ferris wheel, ts erected in a water-front 
park. Fishermen put away their nets and 
rig their boats with cushions and scalloped 


Continued on Page 92 


fneient streets, modern Bars Americains 


and the timeless way of a gob with a girl 
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for 
summer | 
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Dubonnet PARTY PUNCH ™ 
Pour | bottle Dubonnet , 
into pitcher. Add | pint gin. Add 
e of 6 limes and shel 
srge bottle of soda. Stir. Serve 
with n tall gla 


For your summer parties, remember this...no drink turns off the heat like a frosty 


MERRY WIDOW 

ne-half Dubonnet 
One-half dry vermouth 
Stir with ice. Strain 
Add twist of lemon pee! 


Dubonnet cooler. Dubonnet is so mild, it always treats you like the gentleman you are! VW 
It’s the nicest way known to make an occasion out of a meal. Try Dubonnet tonight! 


For free recipe book (in states where legal) write Dept. D. Dubonnet Corp., Phila, Pa 
Dubonnet Aperitif Wine, Product of USA 1954 Dubonnet Corp., Phila, Pa 


Dubonnet LIME RICKEY Dubonnet COCKTAIL 
jiggers of Dubonr One-half Dubonnet 
juice of half a lime One-half gin. Stir 


with she Add ice with ice. Strair 
jbes, soda and stir = Add twist of lemon pee 


Dubonnet ON-THE-ROCKS Dubonnet and soda Dubonnet STRAIGHT 
Pour over ice cubes jigger of Dubonnet Serve well chilled, 
Add twist of lemon pee vice of 44 lemon no ice. Add twist of 


add ice cubes lemon peel 


fill with soda and stir 


/ 
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who 


and where 


\ who's who 


of people on the go 


The Writers Always Write 


@ One popular belief about writers, 
which is as wrong as most popular be- 
liefs about writers, is that they rarely 
write personal letters and that when 
they do, they are dull works indeed. 
We are in a position to answer posi- 
1// our 


writers write us; they inundate us with 


tively that this is nonsense. 


letters—about writing, about them- 
selves, about their problems and their 
pleasures—and they make fascinating 
reading. In testimony, we offer here ex- 
cerpts from a couple of recent letters 
from two of this month’s contributors: 
Bernard DeVoto (see The Wild Weston 
Page 34) and James Street (see The 


American Revolution on Page 98). 


Cambridge Man 


@ Writes Bernard De- 
Voto (Utah-born 
teacher, novelist, edi- 
tor, critic, satirist, es- 
sayist, conservationist 
and historian) from 
Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: 

“Most of the fiction 
I've written is set in the 
East and I have never 
written any that in- 
volved a cowpoke... . 
It’s that | 


written four historical 


true have 

treatises, and 
edited another one, that are generally 
classified as Western history. This an- 
noys me, but I long ago realized there 
was nothing to be done about it. In 
Wide 


Missouri, are the scene and action con- 


only one of them, Across the 
fined to the West, and in all of them 
the effort is to exhibit the westward 
movement as a national experience and 
nationalizing force. 
“Autobiographically, the four books 
are my solution of how to avoid with 
honor writing a much more difficult 
book, a book about the testing of our 
continental unity in the Civil War. 
... | do not think of myself as 
either a Westerner or an Easterner. | 
have strong specialized interests in the 


West, but I have equally ‘strong inter- 


ests that have nothing to do with the 
West. | 


broke the story of the at- 












tempted land grab in 1946 and, because 
at that time | happened to be the only 
slick-paper journalist who was a quali- 
fied conservationist, the spotlight has 
been qn me ever since. But I know as 
much about water needs in Massachu- 
setts as | do about water needs in Utah, 
as much about soil erosion in New York 
as about soil erosion in Wyoming. . . . 

“I do go West a lot. I love the coun- 
try, | love to tour, I have a lot of friends 
out there... . | live inCambridge, which 
is only geographically a part of New 
England—it has no Yankees to speak 
of and it is a free port of the intellectual 
world, the place where everybody shows 
up sooner or later and where an author- 
ity and fanatic on anything you may 
care to inquire into is never more than 
half a mile from your front door... . 
Cambridge is the screwiest town in the 
world, perhaps the screwiest that ever 
existed anywhere; its enthusiasms, 
manias, fads, controversies, feuds, and 
crusades are endlessly fascinating; the 
life of the mind is lived here freely and 
without self-consciousness ; and there is 
a higher concentration of interesting 
people, and of eccentrics and zanies, 
than anywhere else in the country. .. . 
All this balances the discomfort, ex- 
pense, hideous architecture, climate, 
and Old Stone Age politics. 


Bernard Del ao 
Kastern fiction, 
Western fact 


“Moreover, in Cambridge I am only 
two and a half hours’ drive from the 
best 


Union, Vermont.” 


and most beautiful state in the 


Chapel Hill Man 
@ Writes Street 
born preacher, newspaperman, novelist, 


James ( Mississippi- 
short-story writer, essayist and semi- 
historian) from Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: 

“My education went through the 
10th grade; and I just quit and went to 
otherwise. 


newspapering—no reason 


We were not po’ folks— my father was 
a lawyer and could have educated me; 
but | was just a damn fool and hard- 
headed. 

At 19 I got on an emotional 
jag and asked to be ordained a Baptist 
minister. | went to a seminary for three 
broke and became a 


months, went 





pastor in Missouri. | was loud and ig- 
norant—and yet people flocked to hear 
me. It terrified me, the knowledge that 
folks would listen to me and that | 
didn’t know what | was talking about. 
Anyway, | quit after two years. If 1 
hadn't, by now | been 
maybe even 
with a McCarthy slant. | was slick, I 
tell you, and potentially dangerous. 


would have 
a hell-raising evangelist 


James Street: 
hell-raising 
evangelist 

into aggressive 
storyteller, 


*~.. | was not as good a reporter as 
the legends say. Neither did I drink as 
much whisky. I did nor hire a cab to 
drive all the way to Denver to get a 
steak at the Buckhorn Cafe—I only got 
as far as Ohio! Whisky ran out. 

*... Phave a reputation for being ag- 
mean little fist 


gressive, a fighter. 


Actually I'm scared to death— that big 
front of mine is to hide my timidity; 
and I'm not kidding although nobody 
will believe it. 

“IT had no idea of being a ‘writer.’ I 
got flat broke (still a reporter) and sat 
down and wrote a short story. It was 
called Nothing Sacred. Vve written 
God knows how many short stories. . . . 
I’ve written articles for you and lots of 
other magazines. | think my best arti- 
cles have been for you; far and away 
the best. 

“I’ve written twelve (or is it thirteen) 
novels. All good sellers—for whatever 
that’s worth and three of them good 
books—-/n My The 


Biscuit Eater and The Velvet Doublet. 


Father's House, 
. L consider myself a professional 
writer. I'll try to write anything. | do 
the best 
talents at hand. I'm not a missionary ; 


I can at the time with the 
I'm a storyteller. Politically, I'm left of 
center. Loathe Stalinism and Fascism 
.. Pm fifty. Short. 
Very white hair. Healthy as a donkey 


and Bourbonism. 


and as loud. 

“|. Folks think | work hard. O.K. 
I get on working sprees—just rolling 
and then I roll. Six, ten, twelve pages a 
day. When I'm rolling I stay with it.... 
And I'm sorry. It shows up on me. I 
wish | knew how to do it better-— more 
slowly... . [just can’t. There's a gap be- 
tween my feelings and my ability. Vl 
never write the great American novel 


for one reason—lI can't. 








“My greatest honor was that Col 
Robert (Bertie) McCormick reviewed 
my book, The Civil War, and wrote that 
real old-fashioned 


‘James Street is 


Southern white trash,” 


National Parks in Danger 


@ Two of our best and most admired 
friends in the American travel trade are 
the American Automobile Association 
and the National Park 
Service. 


izations 


These organ 


one private, 
the other public have 
grown fantastically in 
the past forty years as 
have kept 


they pace 


with the even more 
fantastic growth of a 
national habit called 


travel—a habit which 
has resulted in nothing 
less than a multibillion 
Both 


these organizations al- 


dollar industry 


ready have won con 


siderable space and deserved praise 
in the pages of Hottmpay for the serv- 
ices, pleasures and enlightenment they 
have rendered to traveling Americans 
When one of these organizations ven- 
tures to criticize (in a serious, helpful 
manner) the other, we think the tssue is 
important enough to deserve the close 
attention of our readers. 


This year the A.A.A 


the National Park Service to improve 


IS again urging 
the upkeep of our parks, It reports 
sadly that it has received great numbers 
of complaints regarding the inadequacy 
of present hotels, restaurants, parking 
areas and other facilities in the parks 
Howipay has also received the same 
complaints. Attendance figures at Na 
tional Parks have soared every 


the A.A.A 


more than double the prewar figure. At 


year, 


points out, and are now 


the same time, the personnel adminis 


tering park areas has actually de 
creased 
The result is only too easy to im 


agine: inconvenience and annoyance 
to travelers, actual danger to the trre 
The 


A.A.A. goes on to urge the only real 


placeable riches of our parks 
solution of a greater Department of In 
terior expenditure on parks, enough to 
improve present park facilities and to 
prepare for even larger numbers of 
visitors to come 


We urve 


the Park Service to heed its old friend 


We could not agree more 


the A.A.A. We urge Congressmen to 
look to this immediate problem in next 
year s appropriations. And we urge our 
readers to keep an eye on the matter 
and to make their wishes felt in Wash 
ington, for their own good and tor the 
good of a nation of travelers which 
loves its parks and wants to remain 
proud of them 


hHih END 
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What is the Wild West? Where does fact begin 
and fantasy end? Here is a brilliant, provocative 
answer by the most distinguished historian and 
interpreter of the American Ht est ...anda memo- 


rable picture portfolio of classic Western types 


2 WILD \N 


by Bernard De\ oto 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


Last summer I fell to talking with the proprietor of 
a motel at Scottsbluff, Nebraska, where | was spend- 
ing the night. It developed that he was a man sad- 


alfalfa and sugar beets, beside the same railroad line, 
under the same desiccating high-plains sun. No cur- 
tain rises, no trumpets sound, when you cross the 
dened by fate, or rather by an Act of Congress line. You have not left corn behind you for cactus, 
Scottsbluff, he declared, was a Western town; in 
thought, feeling and habit he and his fellow towns- 
men were Westerners. In a word, they should be liv- 


nor milch cows for whitefaces, nor stolid husbandmen 
for yipping buckeroos. The most alert mind can detect 
no difference in landscape or costume or intonation 
ing in Wyoming. But the vagary of a surveyor’s line But the unshakable conviction of my host was that 
had inclosed them forever in Nebraska. That is to 


say, in the Middle West. 


east of that line you are mired deep in the common 
place, whereas west of it you enter into well, into 


On U. S. 26 it is 23.6 miles from Scottsbluff to the what? It will take a deal of telling 


Wyoming line, and eight miles more to the first During a full century while it was being explored 


Wyoming town, which is Torrington. The North and settled, the West was for the rest of the United 


Platte River flows past both towns, at the foot of the States a country of strangeness and wonder, of spe 


same range of eroded hills, among identical fields of tacle and adventure. Therefore, it was mysterious; it 
was under a spell or it cast a spell, It was seen through 
a mist of enchantment, a residue of which exists still 
in the minds of Easterners and Westerners alike, That 


residue composes the myth of the Old West, which is 


| he ( ‘OW hoy is the Hero, the leading man 


} livelier and more widespread than the myth of the Old 
of the great American Folk Drama of the 





South ever was. (There has never been in Richmond 


Wild West. Slim, tanned, taciturn, brave, or Charleston a store called Southern Outfitters, pur 


be-Stetsoned and be-chapped, he is the 
most studied and most imitated of all the 
cast of familiar and often spurious charac- 
ters who make up the romantic legend of 
plains and past. The cowboy was always 
skillful and hard-working; in plain truth, he 
often was ignorant and illiterate, a simple 
working hand and a Saturday night rowdy 
This younger-generation cowboy is_ Lee 
Graham, of Vega, Texas. Very proud of his 
true-to-life cowboy appearance, he is none- 
theless a professional who works his hard 


trade on a small ranch in the Panhandle 


veying crinolines, satin weskits, and matched sets ot 
duelling pistols to the tourist trade.) Some of the in- 
gredients of the myth have been created by nostalgia 
working on our experience in occupying the wilder 
ness; the rest are imaginary. In our feeling about the 
West fantasy and nostalgia mingle with the realities 
so thoroughly that few realize they are different 

In nearly everyone's awareness there is a remem 
brance of the West as a country of hard and restless 
men who tamed a continent. of fur-traders in buck 
skin pants, gold-rushers off to Califor-ni-ay with 
washbowls on their knees, prospectors driving a 
burro across the desert in search of another Last 
Chance Gulch but destined to die of thirst short of 


the bonanza. It is the country of the covered wagon 





which in our national iconography is an image as 
acred as the cabin in the clearing. The country of the 
pony express, the overland stage, the Pacific Railroad 
Ihe country of the Plains tribes, the skin tepee, the 
warbonnet of the Comanches, the Sioux, the 
Apuches, the Cheyenne Crazy Horse and Sitting 
Bull, Cochise, Geronimo, Chief Joseph —Adobe 
Wall the Washita, the Wagon Box Fight the Sand 
reek Massacre, the Little Big Horn Wounded Knee 

Pinall it ws the country of the open range, the 
Long trail, the thundering herd, and the cowboy 

itis of paramount importance that this last cluster 

nbols has become the center of the myth: by 

now the others have withdrawn to the periphery 
When a Boston surgeon or a New York broker heads 
vest for a summer vacation, he may intend to take in 
i couple of national parks on the way, but usually his 
actual destination and always his spiritual one ts a 
dude ranch. He is going to ride a twenty-dollar horse 
with a forty-dollar saddle. He ts going to sit by a cook 
fire and sing Tin Pan Alley ballads about a tumblin’ 
tumbleweed. He is going to watch a vaudeville per 
former in hai pants spin a flat loop with a hooley- 
inn, jump through it, toss it underhand, and bring it 
gently down around some Vassar sophomore’s yearn 

Iven more revealingly, there are dude ranches on 
Long Island, in the Poconos, in the Berkshires, and 
practically everywhere else. Your local newsstand 
tocks twenty pulp maw levoted exclusively to 
owboys wrecking barroom rome sheritts. shoot 
ing rustlers, and saving | i from the stampede 
(They are President Lisenho favorite relaxation, 
as whodunits were P } ison ) Your neigh 
borhood movie averave ’ opera i week, the 
television station at least n, and every few 
munutes the local disc-pockey sets some variant of Gene 
Aytry to wailing some variant of the tumblin’ tumble 
weed. Small fry in Hopalong Cassidy outfits chase 
thers in Lone Ranger outlits down your block, and 
will presently be washed with Hopalong soup and 
tucked away in Hopalony beds 

Multiply all this by four or eight and you get any 
Western town, Cheyenne, or Boise, or for that matter 
Scottsblull, The newsstand carries forty Western 
pulps, the movie house plays three double bills of 
horse opera a week. Maybe television has not arrived 
yet, but all day long the radio is moaning about little 
dowies and the last roundup. The biggest haberdash 
ery m town 1s called Western Outfitters, and was 
orminally established to sell its miasmatic shirts and 
double-rolled Stetsons with six-inch brims to dudes 
It still does a bie business with tourists who intend to 
be bronzed horsemen for a while, but nowadays it 
ells more of its absurd punk to the home folks—but, 
we must note conscientiously, only to those who live 
m town 

And this is amazing. To any Eastern eye, once it 
vets accustomed to the searing sun, a Western town ts 
apt to be an attractive place. It looks new—-too young 
to have slums and now expanding in all four direc- 
tions with projects of Westchester County ranch- 
house style. It is clean cocking 1s by electricity and 


heating by natural gas. It glistens in its high, tingling 
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air, with many parks whose cottonwoods are a refuge 
from the sun; and lawns and flower gardens fanati- 
cally watered remind everyone how close at hand the 
desert is. There is a dam not far away, and oil rigs, 
the local mills chop alfalfa or produce veneer wood or 
refine metal concentrates. And some reminder of 
these basic conditions and occupations, one thinks, 
would show themselves in the sights about town 

But every summer an edict issues from the chamber 
of commerce that, on penalty of a ducking in the 
city-hall fountain, every male has got to grow a beard 
for Old West Week. When that stereotyped saturnalia 
comes round, a few of the burghers will wear frock 
coats and flowered vests which mean “tinhorn,” a few 
others red shirts and checkered pants which mean 
“Forty-Niner,” and some of the girls will have on the 
hoopskirts which mean “Pioneer Wife” even though 
the pioneer wives did not wear such truck. But mostly 
the realtor, the bank cashier, and the soda jerk sport 
big hats, chromatic shirts, short neckties painted with 
longhorns, and high-water levis or wooly chaps. They 
pitch about on the high heels of unfamiliar riding 
boots and trip over three-inch silver spurs that match 
their belt buckles. For the duration of Old West 
Week they are going to be cowpokes, bronzed horse- 
men, cattle barons. And that is what in fantasy they 
tend to be all year long 

Here is make-believe on a national scale. Most of its 
content is imaginary and the imagination at work is 
tolerably puerile. And it has a rich irony in that so fat 
as it relates to any reality at all, it dates back to a 
period which lasted little more than twenty years and 
ended forever nearly seventy years ago. The Eastern 
dude and the Western cowpoke pro tem are identify- 
ing themselves with the two decades following the Civil 


War, the period called the Cattle Kingdom 


It began when herds of Texas longhorns were driven 
north to the new railroads that were building across 
Kansas. Other Texas herds went on to the untouched 
ranges in Wyoming and Montana and the equally 
empty ones of New Mexico and Arizona. (Unnoticed 
by the pulps, cattle from Oregon and California were 
entering the same areas at the same time.) No matter 
what the ostensible date of a horse opera may be, its 
plot, emotions, conventions, and clichés all relate to 
this brief time. And though the Lazy QT Dude Ranch 
is equipped with flush toilets and a teletype that car- 
ries the closing quotations, the broker who spends a 
month there does so as a Baron of the Cattle Kingdom 

Nature rang down the curtain on the era when the 
winter of [886 -1887 killed hundreds of thousands of 
cattle, bankrupted innumerable outfits, and changed 
the stock business forever. But it was already in 
process of being changed forever. It could exist only 
because of the open range, which belonged to the 
people of the United States, and they were taking it 
away from the barons and bronzed horsemen. Home- 
steaders (the “nesters” of the pulps) and barbed wire 
were already strangling the Cattle Kingdom when 
the winter of the big freeze came 

No one can explain why the United States has 


chosen this aspect of Continued on Page 39 


Schoolmarm is Heroine, of 


course —the gentling influence, the bringer 


of manners and book learning, the object 
(ever since Owen Wister’s The Virginian) 
of the cowboy’s chivalrous and stammer- 
ing attentions, the moralist to whom even 
the hard-bitten gunman tipped his som- 
brero. Here is schoolteacher Carrie Gray 
along with the three pupils who make up 
the entire enrollment of her school at the 


Beermug Ranch, in Southern Wyoming 


Ga mbler cuts a dashing figure in 
the annals and legends of the boardfront 
towns of the West. With his hard eyes, 
quick hands and always-open game, he 
was lure and menace to the cowhand’s 
hard-earned silver dollars. Modern gam- 
bler Len Haffey is less dandified than 
his counterpart of the movies, but still 
earns his keep dealingcards and spinning 
the wheel of foriune—legally—in the 


Delta Saloon in Virginia City, Nevada 
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Continued from Page 36 the West to roman- 
ticize into a culture myth. True, there was abundant 
gunfire (though hardly a tenth part of what goes out 
by coaxial cable every evening) but it was no more 
romantic than any other business method, which is 
what it was. The big outfit shot up the little outtit to 
get rid of competition for the range. Big and little out- 
fits ganged up to shoot sheepmen, who had no damned 
right to the range which the bronze horsemen were 
stealing from the Government. Presently they had to 
stop shooting sheepmen and make allies of them in 
order to blast homesteaders off the range. As for the 
gunmen who did most of the shooting, and who are 
the Robin Hoods of the balladry, they were psycho- 
paths and hired thugs, indistinguishable from metro- 
politan hoods of today and equally repulsive. Only a 
shading too delicate for most eyes to perceive distin- 
guished the professional gunman, such as Tom Horn 
or Billy the Kid, from the peace officer whose proto- 
type was a Hickok, a Masterson, or an Earp. 

The cowboy’s trade required skill, courage, and 
endurance; but so did all frontier occupations, 
whether felling white pine in Wisconsin or taking a 
broadhorn down the Ohio. His life was laborious and 
dangerous and full of hardship; but life was that way 
in all frontier environments. (For squalor and un- 
regarded suffering, take the first few winters at any 
mining camp from Bannack to Leadville, with the rat- 
gnawed corpses of drunks and paupers dragged from 
canvas huts when the snows melted.) His debauch at 
Dodge or Abilene at the end of the trail was the usual 
release of any frontiersman coming to town after 
months of deprivation. In the main he was simple, 
uncouth, extroverted, uneducated and naive; most 
frontiersmen were, for commonly that was the kind of 
person who made for frontiers. If the Cattle Kingdom 
had its sprinkling of college dudes such as Roosevelt 
and Owen Wister, or artists such as Fredric Reming- 
ton and Charlie Russell, or rich amateurs, European 
noblemen, and British aristocrats, so did all other 
frontiers. All had their maladjusted drifters, too, 
brutality was common on them all, and “no Sunday 


Dude 


citified, he walked through the West with 


elegant and Eastern, shined and 


pale face, store-bought clothes and a dis- 
dainful air. On the ranches, he was the butt 
of traditional jokes; in the towns, he was 
rarely a worker, often a money man, an 
owner and an operator. On the left ts one of 
the greatest American dudes of all time, a 
man who was a dude in the East before he 
became a dude in the West —Lucius Beebe 
Bon vivant, dandy, champion of written and 
sartorial elegance, author Beebe now lives 
splendidly in Virginia City, Nevada, where 
he publishes the Territorial Enterprise. He 
sits on a desk once used by 2 reporter 


who wrote under the by-line of Mark Twain 


west of the Kaw and no God west of the Pecos” was 
as true of frontier Pennsylvania as it was of Tomb 
stone 
The cowboy seems an illogical choice as a mast 

symbol of the West. If the symbol ts to stand fo: 
wilderness skill, the Rocky Mountain trapper of an 
earlier day would have served better, for his was the 
most complex skill ever exercised on this continent 
If importance for the future makes a culture hero, the: 
it should have been the homesteader, who brought the 
country in and created the West of today. Finally, the 
cowboy image is in great part phony, a counterfeit,and 
concentration on it obscures the rich diversity of the 
West. Past or present, there is a lot more to the West 
than a cow outfit 


We deal with forty per cent of the area of the United 
States—a great variety of landscapes and of people 
What, for instance, have Miles City and Santa Fe in 
common? Very little, though they are almost on a 
north-south line and businessmen in both towns like 
to wear big hats. Miles City is in the high plains, 
where Tongue River reaches the Yellowstone. Vast 
ness is on all sides of it; it is immensely Western, an 
explosion of trees planted to make a refuge for minds 
Strained by sun and wind and vacancy. It is sur 
rounded by cattle country, wheat country, oil Coun 
try and badlands. There was no town here at all till 
the late 1870's; since then it has been rocked by Indian 
wars, Cattle booms and real-estate booms, dust storms, 
droughts and the collapse of a dozen speculations 
Santa Fe, also typically Western, is set in a mountain 
basin 7000 feet high and ringed by higher peaks. It 
was a Spanish town ten years before the Mayflower 
anchored in Plymouth harbor and has taken a rich 
color from an Indian culture that reached the basin 
several centuries earlier. Mexican Spanish ts heard as 
commonly as English in its streets and the Pueblo 
tongues almost as often, Cattle ranching means little 
to it and oil wells less, but silversmiths, anthropolo 
gists, poets and painters are dirt-common 

Abundant contrast and yet only two towns. Now 
bring in Denver, San Diego, the Top of the Mark 
Portland’s skid road, Tom Campbell's wheat ranches 
the atomic secrecies of Hanford and Arco, the cotton 
fields along the Gila and the wetbacks who work 
them, fifty thousand square miles of orchards in Cali 
fornia’s Central Valley. Bring in the highest point of 
the United States, Mount Whitney, 14,495 feet, and 
the lowest point, which ts almost in sight from its 
top, Bennett Wells, in Death Valley, 276 feet below 
sea level. The absolute characteristic of the West be 
ing aridity, mention areas in California, Nevada 
Utah, and Arizona that never get as much as four 
inches of rain a year-—but include the northwest 
coast of Washington that gets 120 inches, by far the 
heaviest rainfall in the United States. Add the three 
river systems by which the West lives —the Missouri, 
the Colorado, and the Columbia. Add the Indians 
still oppressed and exploited, racked by poverty and 
disease, conserving what 1s possible of their ancestral! 
culture, here and there becoming solvent at last, cur 


rently giving us an astonishing renaissance of art, in 





© treated with respect and frequently even 
mstice mn Wyomng frequently forbidden to enter 
hops and restaurant Add Grand Canyon and Yel 
one and similar mvayests iIndscape a score ol 
ch as Hoover and Shasta and Grand 
Hollywood, uranium ore the Giood Friday 
acrifice of the Penitent national forests, the hor 
rons that look out toward Hawan, Alaska, the Jap 
anese fishing fleets, and the Russian air bases 
The Mormons give Utah a staid, puritanical cul 
which cannot be harmonized with the cory 
bantic display of Reno and Las Veras in nenhboring 
sevuda. San Francisco 1s the most glistening of 
American cities and its lovers think it the most cos 
wpoltan, Denver is urbane and alien, an Eastern 
city at the foot of the Rockies: many of the jokes 
ibout Los Angeles are quite, quite true, Till lately the 
legislature of New Mexico was bilingual and should 
have been at least tri-linvual. The Spanish spoken in 
the Southwest is a Mexican dialect but you will hear 
Basque wherever there are sheep, which 1s nearly every 
where. Standard Amerman carnes a Scandinavian 
accent in the Rock you will hear some Hawanan 
and more Japanese, and the Dukhobors (who make 
political protests by parading naked) speak Russin 
Ihe professional Westerner ts likely to develop a 
drawl modeled on the Texan, and the numbing lan 
vuave Of the booster clubs is spoken in all towns bit 
cnough to be incorporated 
Can any pattern be traced through so much con 
trast? Lasily enough, but you must take paradox in 


our Stride 


In the West it is always a long way from here to 
there, and always only a lithe way from here to wilder 
ness. to mountains or deserts. Slope and cold make 
the mountains uninhabitable and a desert is a place 
without water. So the societies of the West are in the 
valleys and the valleys are far apart. The scale is so 
large that Westerners have developed a new sense ot 
space and of the relation of space to time. In Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, | hesitate before accepting an 
invitation to dinner in Concord, which ts fifteen miles 
way. In Santa Fe a woman looks up from the Denver 
Post with a gleam tn her eyes and says that Denver 
Dry Goods ts having a sale on blouses and she thinks 
he'll get one tomorrow. It 1s 367 miles to Denver but 
1 round trip to save a dollar-nineteen ts nothing to 
think twice about. Angelenos drive to Las Vegas for a 
whirl at the tables. Over a holiday Wyoming trout 
streams are populous with San Franciscans, The roads 
are straightaways for miles at a stretch and may be 
empty for hours at a time. So you drive the heart out 
of a car in one year and at first glance any Western 
town seems to consist mostly of used-car lots. West 
erners seldom drive slowly enough to come out of a 
collision merely maimed 

bor the same reason, you are as likely to find the 
bronzed Westerner in a Piper Cub as often as forking 
a horse, Air freight increases steeply on the business 
charts: the smallest town has a landing field and if the 
West has its way the remotest wilderness area will 


have one too. | add that mountain flying can be, well, 
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absorbing. In summer an experienced pilot will not 
fly between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. if there is a plausible 
way out the up-drafts and down-drafts are tremen 
dous. Landing in a dog-leg canyon on an air strip 
that ends at a creek can be quite an experience, espe 
cially if a spring or autumn storm follows you into 
the canyon. “Don't bother with the parachute,” a 
pilot who was going to fly me over the Uintas said 
though it was a Government plane and the regula 
tions required me to wear one. “If there’s going to be 
any need tor it, you won't get any good out of it 

It follows that, as even the most casual tourist 
promptly observes, most Westerners spend a large 
part of their lives in the outdoors. The cult of the sun 
has been most publicized in Southern California 
Great, tall, empty, sunburned blondes,” a resented 
poem runs —but it exists everywhere. It is not solely 
of the beaches, it extends to the supermarket and the 
laundromat and is specially cultivated on ski runs, 
which are everywhere. In the Sierra and every other 
range adolescents and their grandparents burn their 
skins black tll mid-July, the men bare to the waist, 
the girls just about. Observe, too. the number of stores 
that sell firearms. In the mountain states nearly every- 
one expects to get a deer, an antelope, or an elk, or all 
of them, every year. Kept in the freezer, they help out 
vith the butcher bill. Practically everyone fishes, so 
that the tackle business and the weelend fishing resort 
provide one of the largest sources of Western income 
Nowadays a trout stream 1s only a way station be 
tween the hatchery and the creel, but every Westerner 
iS convinced that he knows virgin streams that have 
been whipped by no flies but his 

A great many people, down to the humblest income 
tax bracket, own some kind of shack in the moun 
tains, usually in a national forest, for weekends and 
holidays as long as roads are open or trails can be 
broken in the winter. A pleasing architectural form 
has developed, the cabin made of lodgepole-pine logs 
stained dark brown or finished with clear shellac 
Deep in the wilderness it can be luxurious with pro 
pane gas and gasoline powered electric plants More 
striking is what | have elsewhere called the Desert 
Yacht Club. Wherever there is a dam there is a 
reservoir and the improvement of mountain roads 
permits automobiles to reach lakes long inaccessible 
and take boats to them. During the last generation 
Westerners have become watermen. If sailing is too 
tame, you can go down the Colorado in a scow, down 
the Snake on a raft, or down the Salmon in a fold 
wut 

Thus the Westerners retain what was once the 

birthright of all Americans, a full awareness of the 
forms and processes of nature, the weather, the grow 
ing seasons, the web of life. And quite naturally 
without ritual or pose, they practice wilderness crafts 
long obsolete elsewhere. Nature is not something 
apart to be studied in books or visited on vacation; it 
is an ordinary and integral part of one’s daily life 
A lawyer studies the life-cycle of rattlesnakes, a Latin 
teacher photographs cloud forms, a train dispatcher 
corrects the taxonomy of beetles. Last summer | 
visited the Public Health Service laboratory at Hamil 
ton, Montana, Continued on Page 43 


Sor | | MUISLCT is the simple man, the 
family man, the Homesteader, who made 
the West what it is today. Backed by act 
of Congress, he took over Federal land, 
made it his own by his hard labors and, 
with his barbed-wire fences and fields, 
ended forever the open ranges of the cow 
barons. This is veteran Paul Rogers, 
whose farm in Tule Lake, Cal., was won 
ina drawing of some of the last reclaimed 


land turned over to Homesteaders 


SOUL I yueh is the dreamer, the 


tattered mystic with the vision of El Do- 
rado always in his eyes, the lonely pros- 
pector whose pick may yet uncover the 
lost lode, the fabulous riches of the 
Mountains of the Moon. Our sourdough 
is W. W. Webb, retired electrician of 
Magdalena, N.M., who claims to be the 
only “water witch” who can find both 
minerals and water with his divining rod; 


dreams now of finding uranium traces 




















Continued from Page 40 established to inves- 
tigate Rocky Mountain spotted fever and now a 
world center for the study of tick-borne and flea- 
borne diseases. The scientist who showed me over it 
was an authority on Rickettsia infections: he talked 
with equal enthusiasm about a virus that was proving 
hard to isolate and his long pursuit of an elk over a 
shoulder of the Bitterroots. One of his colleagues had 
shot a cougar and had a son who had shot five; they 
contirmed the opinion of the trappers more than a 
century ago, that loin chop of mountain lion ts dis- 
tinguished eating. 

The man who took me to the laboratory is a for 
est supervisor whose son, an entomologist, had taken 
the most remarkable photographs of mountain goats 
I have ever seen. 

A Western professional class who work in the 
open—geologists, engineers, hydrologists, soil chem- 
ists, biologists——are a striking mixture of scientist 
and frontiersman. | have known them intimately at 
their most engaging, in the U.S. Forest Service. They 
work at appallingly abstruse problems, ecology, the 
mathematics of water, the tides of earth and air, con- 
tinental relationships. They are research scientists, or 
technologists of applied science, or a blend of both, 
and they are dedicated men. They perform fastidious 
experiments in laboratories a hundred miles square, 
report them unintelligibly in professional quarterlies, 
and could never be induced to forsake the mountains 
for the universities. Their talk moves easily among 
European and African forests they have visited, the 
effect of the jet stream on the weather—and the time 
when they pitched their tent on a snowbank and had 
the beds sink night by night till they found they were 
camping on acreek. Make a nooning with such a man 
and listen to him on the West's bestiary. There is the 
fur-bearing trout of the Idaho lakes, for instance, and 
the hootpecker, a cross between the woodpecker and 
the owl which was developed so that the war on the 
spruce-bark beetle could be waged on a round-the- 
clock basis. You recall with some shock that you are 
listening to a nationally known dendrologist or to a 


man whose professional problem is how storms can 


nadlian is still remembered as the En- 


emy, the Stranger. Proud and alone, brave 
and unmoved, misunderstood and misunder- 
standing, he was as tragic in defeat as he had 
been frightening in battle. Sick, scattered 
and often exploited, he survives today in 
small numbers—an uncomfortable and pa- 
thetic symbol of the vast difference between 
the West's bright legends and its often un- 
pleasant facts. Willie George is a member of 
the Shoshoni tribe. He lives on the reser- 
vation at Fort Hall, Idaho. Unfriendly and 
still proud, he continues to wear his hair 
in braids, and works silently on the ranch 


where he pastures his six rawboned horses 


be milked of their electrical potentials before they dis- 
charge as lightning. 

Such men preserve a valuable and authentic part of 
what the West once was, of the true Old West as dis 
tinguished from Frontier Week. And there is a strik- 
ing thing. A fixed idea of the East holds that the 
Westerners are a boisterous, stentorian folk. If they 
are, you must look for them in town, The craftsmen 
of mountain and desert speak with a mildness that 
might almost be called tenderness 
quainted with silence 


They are ac- 


The natural environment affects the Western con- 
sciousness in another way. [tis a hostile environment 
Western life is maintained as a precarious victory 
over an enemy who always has heavy armor in re- 
serve. This is a country of droughts, blizzards, sand- 
storms, cloudbursts, twisters. This year you get a 
bonanza crop, lease another quarter section, buy a 
Cadillac, and spend the winter in San Diego. Next 
year the rains come at the right time but millions of 
crickets move down out of the hills and settle on the 
wheat. The following year there is no rain at all and 
a cloud of dust three miles high moves in from farther 
west and the sun is a sickly green dise behind it. Dust 
piles round fence posts in rippled cones, a crop ts just 
i few brown shoots sticking through it, you throw 
some bedding in a truck, and the bank takes over 
Down a gulch that has been dry for a decade comes a 
forty-foot wall of water from a cloudburst forty miles 
away, with somebody's corral posts and drowned 
steers floating on top of it. Or the cloudburst hits an 
overgrazed spot on a mountainside, the mountain 
side lets go and slides into a creek, which becomes a 
river of thick mud. It pours out of the canyon and 
buries fields and orchards under ten feet of gravel and 
boulders that weigh up to three hundred tons 

This is the annual, accepted risk of disaster. There 
is also the ever-present threat of cataclysm. In our 
time it has erased towns and counties; not long ago, 
as history counts time, it erased whole civilizations in 
the West, that of the cliffdwellers for one. Water is life 
and some day Hollywood will realize that the West's 
wars over water make the Lincoln Ceunty War look 
like a sorority tea. Downhill from the irrigation ditch 
are fruitful fields, uphill from it a desert. Farms and 
ranches exist because a little creek comes down a 
gulch above them, cities because a river has been 
dammed twenty or fifty or two hundred miles away 
The most elaborate and expensive works that man 
has erected on this continent are the engineering 
systems that bring to the West's valley civilization the 
melted snow-pack of the peaks. A light winter means 
a hard summer—and the banks get a lot of ranches 
they don’t want. Three years of diminished rainfall in 
succession mean that artesian wells fail, litthe dams 
dry up, hundreds of marginal farmers go on relief or 
back to their wives’ folks, and hundreds of thousands 
of acres that were fruitful in wet years go back to the 
desert. The dloodstream flows thin in the West's 
arterial system, and the dread that darkens on the 
threshold of consciousness is the one that the Hopis 


have dramatized in Continued on Page 68 
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by John Steinbeck 


Recently I drove from Garrison-on-Hudson to 
New York on a Sunday afternoon, one unit in a 
creeping parade of metal, miles and miles of shiny 
paint and chrome inching along bumper to bumper. 
There were no old rust heaps, no jalopies. Every so 
often we passed a car pulled off the road with motor 
trouble, its driver and passengers waiting patiently 
for a tow car or a mechanic. Not one of the drivers 
seemed even to consider fixing the difficulty. I doubted 
that anyone knew what the trouble was. 

On this funereal tour I began to think of old times 
and old cars. Understand, I don’t want to go back to 
those old dogs. Any more than I want to go back to 
that old poverty. I love the fine efficient car I have. 
But at least | remembered. I remembered a time 
when you fixed your own car or you didn’t go any 
place. I remembered cars I had owned and cursed 
and hated and loved. 

The first car | remember in the little town where I 
was born was, I think, a Reo with a chain drive and a 
steering bar. It was owned by a veterinary who got 
himself a bad name in Salinas for owning it. He 
seemed disloyal to horses. We didn’t like that car. We 
shouted insults at it as it splashed by on Stone Street. 
Then, gradually, more automobiles came into town 
owned by the very rich. We didn’t have a car for 
many years. My parents never accepted the time- 
payment plan. To them it was a debt like any other 
debt, and to them debt was a sin. And a car cost a lot 
of money all in one piece. 

Now it took a long time for a car to get in a condi- 
tion where I could afford it, roughly about fifteen 
years. | had an uncle who ran a Ford agency but he 
didn’t give free samples to his relatives. He got rich 
selling Fords and himself drove a Stutz Bearcat 
four cylinders, sixteen valves. Those were proud 
times when he roared up in front of our house with 
his cutout open, sounding like a rolling barrage. But 
this was dream stuff and not for us. 

My first two cars were Model T's, strange beings. 
They never got so beat up that you couldn't somehow 
make them run. The first one was a touring car. 
Chickens had roosted on its steering wheel and | 
never got their marks off. The steering wheel was 
cracked so that if you put any weight on it it pinched 
your fingers when you let up. The back seat was for 
tools, wire and spare tires. I still confuse that car with 
my first love affair. The two were inextricably in- 
volved. I had it a long time. It never saw shelter or a 
mechanic. I remember how it used to shudder and 
sigh when I cranked it and how its crank would kick 
back viciously. It was a mean car. It loved no one, it 
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A distinguished author recalls beat-up heaps he owned back in the 


days when a man fixed his own car—or he didn’t go anywhere 


ran in spurts and seemed to be as much influenced by 
magic as by mechanics. 

My second Model T was a sedan. The back seat 
had a high ceiling and was designed to look like a 
small drawing room. It had lace curtains and cut- 
glass vases on the sides for flowers. It needed only a 
coal grate and a sampler to make it a perfect Victorian 
living room. And sometimes it served as a boudoir. 
There were gray silk roller shades you could pull 
down to make it cozy and private. But ladylike as 
this car was, it had also the indestructibility of ladies. 
Once in the mountains I stalled in a snowstorm a 
quarter of a mile from my cabin; I drained the water 
from the radiator and abandoned the car for the win- 
ter. From my window I could see it hub-deep in the 
snow. For some reason now forgotten, when friends 
visited me, we used to shoot at that car trying not to 
hit the glass. At a range of a quarter of a mile with 
a 30-30 this was pretty hard. In the spring I dug it 
out. It was full of bullet holes but by some accident 
we had missed the gas tank. A kettle of hot water in 
the radiator, and that rolling parlor started right 
off. It ran all summer. 


Model T’s created a habit pattern very difficult to 
break. I have told the following story to the Ford 
Company to prove their excellence. The cooling sys- 
tem of the Model T was based on the law that warm 
water rises and cool water sinks. It doesn’t do this 
very fast but then Model T’s didn’t run very fast. Now 
when a Model T sprung a radiator leak, the remedy 
was a handful of corn meal in the radiator. The hot 
water cooked the meal to mush and it plugged the 
leak. A little bag of meal was standard equipment in 
the tool kit. 

In time, as was inevitable, I graduated to grander 
vehicles. | bought an open Chevrolet which looked 
like a black bathtub on wheels, a noble car full of 
innovations. I was living in Los Angeles at the time 
and my mother was coming to visit me. I was to meet 
her at the station, roughly thirty-five miles from where 
I lived. | washed the car and noticed that the radiator 
was leaking. Instinctively | went to the kitchen and 
found we had no corn meal, but there was oatmeal 
which is even better because it is more gooey. | put a 
cup of it in the radiator and started for the station 

Now the Chevrolet had a water pump to circulate 
the water faster. | had forgotten this. The trip to the 
station must have cooked the oatmeal thoroughly 

My mother arrived beautifully dressed. | remember 
she wore a hat with many flowers. She sat proudly 
beside me in the front seat and we started for home 


Suddenly there was an explosion—a wall of oatmeal! 








rose into the air, cleared the windshield, splashed on 
my mother’s hat and ran down her face. And it didn’t 
stop there. We went through Los Angeles traffic ex- 
ploding oatmeal in short bursts. | didn't dare stop for 
fear my mother would kill me in the street. We arrived 
home practically in flames because the water system 
was Clogged and the limping car gave off clouds of 
smoke that smelled like burned oatmeal, and was. It 
took a long time to scrape my mother. She had never 
really believed in automobiles and this didn't help. 

In the days of my nonsensical youth there were all 
kinds of standard practices which were normal then 
but now seem just plain nuts. A friend of mine had a 
Model T coupé, as tall and chaste as a one-holer. It 
rested in a lot behind his house and after a while he 
became convinced that someone was stealing his gas- 
oline. The tank was under the front seat and could 
ordinarily be protected by locking the doors. But this 
car had no locks. First he left notes on the seat beg- 
ging people not to steal his gasoline and when this 
didn’t work he rigged an elaborate trap. He was very 
angry, you see. He designed his snare so that if any 
one opened the car door, the horn would blow and a 
shotgun would fire 

Now, how it happened we don’t know. Perhaps a 
drop of water, perhaps a slight earthquake. Anyway, 
in the middle of the night the horn went off. My 
friend leaped from bed, put on a bathrobe and a hat, 
I don’t know why, raced out the back door shouting 
“Got you!”’—yanked open the car door and the shot- 
gun blew his hat to bits. It was his best hat too 

Well, about this time the depression came along 
and only increased the complications, Gasoline was 
hard to come by. One of my friends, wishing to im- 
press his date, would drive into a filling station, ex- 
tend two fingers out the window, out of the girl's 
sight, and say, “Fill her up.’ Then, with two gallons 
in the tank he would drive grandly away. This same 
friend worked out a way of never buying a license, 
which he couldn't afford anyway. He traded his car 
every time a license fee was due, but he only traded it 
for a car with a new license. His automobiles were a 


littke worse each time but at least they were licensed 


With the depression came an era of automotive 
nonsense. It was no longer possible to buy a small 
car cheaply. Everyone wanted the Fords and Chev 
rolets. On the other hand, Cadillacs and Lincolns 
could be had for a song. There were two reasons for 
this. First, the big cars cost too much to run and, 
second, the relief committees took a sour view of 
anyone with a big expensive-looking car. Here is a 


story somewhat in point. Continued on Page 89 
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UC NITTED STATES 


Southwest Wilderness 


Some of the least known but mo oven ountry in 
he United States is explored in iteen-day tour by 
hartered bus and Jeep, ce med b elworld Pours of 
Los Angeles particularly tor photographers. As recently a 
1946, much of the country traversed had never been seen 
by a white man. Running every two weeks from June 13 to 
October |, the tour sand ends at Albuquerque, Ne 
Mexico, and takes Tuo Aspen, Colorado National 
Monument, Arches Nattonal Monument, Monument Val 
ley, Navaho National Monument and Canyon de Chelly 
Your first day your bus tak you on a tour of Albu 
querque, Santa Fe and Taos. Then out to Pueblo de Tao 
nm ancient, pre-Coronado Indian village of multitiered 
Tihs where traditional Pueblo dances are pre ented 
You stay overmaht at Tao 
The second day, you drive north along the Rio Grande 
pust pouk scouring 14,000 feet and more above sea level, 
im! stop at hort CGrurland vith ots mementos of Kut 
Carson. the great iks of the Sangre de Cristo Range 
ome mto camera view, and at Salida you ride to the sum 
mt of Monarch Pass (11,312 feet) to photog: iph narrow 
gauge ore trains in operation 
Ihe third day, you traverse one of America’s most 
ceme mountain roads . north to Buena Vista at the foot 
of 14,.4199-foot Mount Harvard, then over 12,000-foot 
high Independence Pass to Aspen, ski resort and summer 
cultural center, You photograph Maroon Lake and the 
Maroon Bells, three of Colorado's most photogenic peaks 
then toll the tumultuous Roaring bork River into Glen 
sxx! Spring shere you swim in a 600-foot-long pool 
md cold sulphur spring 
fourth aay you follow the Colorado River 
ilar gorges to Grand Junction, Colorado 
Olorado National Monument you explore 
ions and tremendous canyons 
Newt day so, Utah, you leave paved roads and 
enter the labyrinth of great canyons sculptured by the 
Colorado River. From Deadhorse Point you get a view 
rated by many as more spectacular than any of the Grand 
Canyon overlooks. The sixth day, you spend at Arches 
National Monument sith its beautiful cobalt skies 
twisted punipers, and giant, many-hued natural arches 
The seventh day, you head for Monument Valley through 


one of the least known sections of America, the Four 
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Corners, where Colorado, Utah, Ne Viexico and Arizona 
meet. You shoot brilliantly colored desert ranges near 
Bluff, Utah, rock formations near Mexican Hat, and the 
Goosenecks of the San Juan River gorge. Then you arrive 
it Harry Goulding’s Monument Valk y Trading Post, and 
spend your emhth and ninth days exploring the sandy 
wastelands in four-wheel-drive Jeeps, particularly the Val 
ley of Mystery (first explored, by Goulding, in 1946), with 
its prehistoric dwellings, weird rock formations and prim 
itive Indian herdsmen 

On the tenth day you go south to the Indian trading 
post at Kayenta, and a Jeep takes you to Betatakin, a pre 
historic cliff dwelling inthe Navaho National Monument 
On the eleventh day, you visit the mesa-top Hopi villages 
of Old Oraibi, Hotevilla and Mishongnovi, stopping for 
the night at Window Rock, headquarters of the Navaho 
Reservation. You Jeep it again on the twelfth day, into 
Canyon de Chelly, the historic natural fortress of the 
Navaho tribesmen. Sheltered by sheer canyon walls 
more than 300 prehistoric ruins and the hogans of pi 
day herdsmen. Your last day, you ride back to All 
querque via the mesa-top Indian village of Acoma 

The total cost of the tour, including, of course, tran 
Vv 


” 


portation, and all your hotels and meals as well, is § 


J mument | 


National Park Vacation 


On a two-week, 2200-mile circle tou t of Denver in 


your Own car, you can drive throu 5 country’s most 


impressive Mountain scenery and vi four Of the greatest 
National Parks: Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Grand 
Ieton and Mesa Verde; two National Monuments 
Arches and Black Canyon of the Gunnison: Cheyenne 
Cody, Salt Lake City, Pikes Peak, the Garden of the Gods 
ind Colorado Springs 

Head for Rocky Mountain National Park via U.S. 6 to 
take in the Denver mountain parks. From Golden, drive 
to the summit of Lookout Mountain to see Buffalo Bill's 
rock tomb and a panorama of snow-capped peaks. Cross 
the summit to U.S. 40 and, from Idaho Springs, take a 
short side trip on the Mount Evans scenic drive, highest 
auto road in North America, 14,260 feet above sea level, 
allording indescribable views 

Get back on US. 40, crossing the Continental Divide 
it 11,314-foot Berthoud Pass, then take U.S. 34 into the 
Grand Lake entrance of Rocky Mou ) National Park 
You wind up the Rockies’ ¥, none of the 
highest regions of the vhere even the valleys are 


SOOO feet above sea lev live peaks 
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top 10,000 feet. You're heading for the Trail Ridge Road, 
which runs for four miles at 12,000-feet-plus. From its 
high point, 12,183 feet up, you look out onto the sheer 
walls and jagged snowy peaks of the rugged Front Range, 
the Never Summer Mountains, the Mummy Range; you 
peer dizzily down into river-threaded valleys thousands of 
feet below. The road drops steeply on the Rockies’ eastern 
side and gives you breath-taking views, including Iceberg 
Lake and its floating ice blocks, glimpsed from atop a 350- 
foot cliff. Take the fork to Estes Park and stay overnight 

You'll want a day and another night there, to see Bear 
Lake and Moraine Park, explore around 14,255-foot 
Longs Peak (highest in the Park). Then, on your third 
day, move on via U.S. 34 and 87 to Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
where, if it’s last week in July, you'll catch the Frontier 
Days celebration. Continue to Casper and stay overnight 

See sylvan Casper Mountain Park; then at Buffalo, 
turn west to the Big Horn Mountains, which rise abruptly 
out of the Great Plains, crossing them via U.S. 16 and the 
9666-foot-high Powder River Pass. Stop at Cody, one of 
Wyoming's most scenic areas, where you'll want to see 
deep, narrow Shoshone Canyon and Buffalo Bill Dam. In 
July and August, you can catch the nightly Wild West 
show too 

Early on your fifth morning, you enter Yellowstone, 
oldest and largest National Park, by way of Yellowstone 
Lake, home of the once-almost-extinct trumpeter swan 
(the largest waterfowl in the U.S.), and the rare white 
pelican. Turn north on the park’s loop road and stop at 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, one of the super- 
lative sights of the continent. From Inspiration Point, jut- 
ting into the center of the 1000-foot-deep canyon, you 
look straight down on the foaming river, and to the south- 
west you see the great Lower Falls taking a 308-foot 
plunge, twice that of Niagara’s. The jagged walls of the 


canyon, predominantly yellow, are mottled with infinite 


Garden of the Gods 


colors. Get another stunning angle on Lower Falls from 
Artist Point, standing on a platform with 800 feet of air 
under you, and still another (down 400 steps!) right at the 
falls’ brink. The walk to the brink of the 122-foot Upper 
Falls is rewarding, too, and much easier. 

Drive on northward to Mammoth Hot Springs, detour- 
ing to the summit of 10,346-foot Mt. Washburn for a 
view across the park to the mountains of Montana and 
Idaho, and stopping to see the 132-foot Tower Falls. Stay 
overnight at Mammoth Hot Springs and, next day, ex- 
plore the gigantic, vividly colored terraces built up by the 
springs. Drive slowly southward then to Old Faithful, tak- 
ing the side roads, too, seeing magnificent geyser erup- 
tions, colored pools, boiling springs. Some of the thou 
sands of geysers go off every few years, others every few 
minutes. At Old Faithful stay overnight and spend the 
next day having your fill of its hourly shows and rushing 
to announced eruptions in nearby geyser basins 

Leave the park, on your eighth day, via West Thumb 
Junction, driving south on U.S. 89 to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, which contains the most Alpine of American 
mountains. This bunched-up range has spike-sharp peaks 
that shoot 3000 to 7000 feet straight up from Jackson 
Hole to altitudes over 13,000 feet. Stay overnight at Jack- 
son Hole and spend next day exploring the park's lakes, 
glaciers and canyons on foot or horseback 

Continue via U.S. 89 through the canyon of Wyoming's 
Snake River, and via U.S. 91, past Great Salt Lake into 
Salt Lake City, at the foot of the Wasatch Mountains 
Stop there overnight and take a day to see this hub of 
Tabernacle, 
Mormon Temple and State Capitol. Drive out to Saltair 
for a swim in the lake where you can’t sink, the earth's 
saltiest body of water except the Dead Sea 

From Salt Lake City, if you have a few extra days, you 
can make a swing south, via U.S. 89 to Bryce, Zion and 


Mormonism and Utah, particularly the 


Nature-carved cathedral of sandstone spires and massive gateway rocks 


Grand Canyons, picking up this tour again at Mesa Verde 
Otherwise, you turn off U.S. 89 outside Provo, taking 
U.S. 50 to the junction with 160) a stretch that is mostly 
high, hot desert. About thirty-two miles down 160 a short 
side road takes you into Arches National Monument 
Come back to 160 and drive on to Mesa Verde National 
Park and stay the night 

Spend your twelfth day seeing this amazing relic of pre 
historic Indian civilizations. Located on a mesa rearing 
2000 feet above the plain and gashed by deep canyons, the 
park contains dwellings dating from a.p. | to 1400. Chill 
Palace, the largest ruins, is a village of 200 rooms, twenty 
three kivas, eight floor levels, all in one huge cave. Spruce 
Tree House, the best preserved ruins, has 114 rooms ina 
single cave, with many original roofs intact 

Go via Durango, past 14,000-foot peaks, to Montrose 
Turn east on U.S. 50 and then take State 347 into the 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument, a 
stupendous spectacle. You lean over a fantastically hewn 
knife-slit gorge to look down more than 2000 feet, feeling 
that, if you tried, you might touch the opposite rim, only 
1300 feet away at the closest point. Below, the river chan 
nel narrows to a minimum forty feet 

Back on U.S. 50, you run through a green canyon, a 
fisherman's paradise, then climb over Monarch Pass. Just 
before Canon City, turn off to the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas River, 1100 feet deep, narrowing to a minimum 
thirty feet at the bottom, and spanned by the world’s 
highest suspension bridge. North on State 115 is Colorado 
Springs, where you stay overnight 

Spend your last day around Colorado Springs, taking 
in particularly the luxurious Broadmoor Hotel, The 
Garden of the Gods’ vivid red sandstone spires and spines 
and Pikes Peak. Climb the peak, either by the grueling 
auto road or the cog railway, for a suitably tremendous 


farewell view of the Rockies 
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Historic al Northeast 


On a week-long 800-mile circle trip from New York City 


m your « t 1 ou can recapture many of the 


tirring 


moments of American Revolution, see some of the 


Northeast most beautiful scenery, visit Lake George 
Montrea nd Tang ood 

bros 4 York head north over George Washington 
Bridge onto Route YW, which parallels the Hudson as far 
is Albany, riding atop the sheer Palisades, remnant of a 


historic volcano, for the first fe 


pre miles. Five miles 
iol Nyack, detour a mile to Tappan, associated with 
Benedict Arnold-May. John Andre tragedy, and see 

t De Wint Mansion, the Seventy-Six House and the hill 
here vie hanged 


Back on YW, beyond Nyack, you can glimpse Sing Sing 
Prise vere the river at Ossining. Stop at Stony Point 
Battlclheld Reservation, stormed and captured by 1200 
Continentals under Gen Mad Anthony” Wayne on 
july 6, 1779. Then, in Palisades Interstate Park, see the 
r i Port Clinton, a Revolutionary earthwork and 


orotthe huge chain strung across the Hudson 


to heep the British out of the upper reaches of the river 
fest ‘ Hliehtand balls, U.S. 9SW becomes the hai 

f rn King Tiehway. twisting 500 feet above the 
Hhinisenm. Tab hort detour to the US. Military Acad 
it West Point, see the cadet precision marching 


k mw | tion Walk, browse through the remain 
f lotion forts. Geet back onto YW and wo north 
buruh here you stop overnight 
\t Newburgh, see the Hasbrouck House, Washington's 
kyuarters un the last years of the Revolution. And look 
the river tor Mount Beacon, from whose summit 
val tire immed of British movement 
Just above Highland you see FDR's Hyde Park estate 
ul the Vanderbilt Mansion, both now National Historic 
Site Cro the Mid-Hudson toll bridge for a close-up 


hook Come back to YW. and drive on to Kingston. which 


Dutch 


Ma vertones of the ear sell as Revolutionary 








fmerican Rhineland. old Dutch echoes and memories of the Revolution 





associations. North and west of Kingston you glimpse the 
rounded domes of the Catskill Mountains, legendary 
home of Rip Van Winkle 
At Albany, New York’s capital, switch onto Route 4 to 
t Saratoga National Historic Park and the Saratoga 
Batthe Monument. The Battle of Saratoga, where Benedict 
Arnold helped defeat Burgoyne, was one of history's de- 


ve battles. Buildings and fortifications have been re- 


1777 


tored as they were in The Arnold Monument on 


Breyman'’s Hill, a stone showing a left boot, symbolizes 
the wound Arnold received in his left leg, the “only part 
of him worth commemorating”; he turned traitor shortly 
afterward, attempting to betray West Point 

At Glens Falls, swing back to Route 9, then onto 9N to 
skim the western shores of Lakes George and Champlain 
Lake George, cradled by high hills, has been called 
America’s Lake Como. Stay overnight at the town of 
Lake George, and try to manage a dip before dinner 

Next day, drive to Ticonderoga, where, on the neck of 
land between Lake George and Lake Champlain, you 
visit old Fort Ticonderoga, restored as it was in 1775 
Drive along Lake Champlain, with the glimmering waters 
and Green Mountains on your right, the rugged Adiron- 
dacks on your left. Make for Ausable Chasm where you 
explore a landscape of jumbled rocks, caves and waterfalls 

At Rouses Point you enter Quebec Province, and im- 
mediately the road signs are in both English and French 
Soon you're in Montreal, where you'll want to spend at 
least a day or two taking in the sights (see the Eastern 
Canada Tour, Page 52) 

Return to New York City via Route 7 which parallels 
the eastern shore of Lake Champlain, cuts through Ver- 
mont’s dairyland, skims the Green Mountains, then 

vings through the Berkshire Hills of western Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Stay overnight at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, on Lake Champlain. Take time here for a boat ride 
ind climb the stone tower at Ethan Allen Park for a view 
Adirondack 
Winooski River and Green Mountains 


that encompasses the Mountains, the 

Next you're into one of Vermont's major winter-sports 
areas, with great sweeps of mountains cleared for skiers 
You reach Bennington, a town steeped in Kevolutionary 
history, then enter Massachusetts at Williamstown, in the 
heart of the Berkshires. Lenox and Stockbridge, set amid 
lovely wooded, rolling hills, are summer resorts, so stop 
overnight at either place. Both are only a few miles from 
Tanglewood, where the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gives Summer concerts in a setting of rare natural beauty 

You enter Connecticut at Canaan, next day, and, con- 
tinuing through rolling hills and lovely old towns, hit the 


Merritt Parkway System, and so back to New York 





















































Cruise to kentucky Lake 


Here’s a seven-day loaf on the Ohio and Tennessee 
rivers aboard the Greene Line’s Delta Queen, the only 
passenger-carrying stern-wheeler in U.S. waters. Your 1000- 
mile round trip takes you past sleepy river towns reminis- 
cent of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, past caves where 
pirates once held rendezvous, through Kentucky Lock 
and Dam, highest lift on the American continent, into 
Kentucky Lake, a lovely man-made recreation area 
created by the Tennessee Valley Authority. And besides 
scenery, there's shipboard entertainment and a feast of 
Southern cooking 

The cruise leaves Cincinnati every Saturday from June 
26 to August 28 at 8 p.M., which gives you time to see 
Ohio's second-largest city on your own before you sail 
Cincinnati is a hilly, scenic city and you'll enjoy viewing it 
from the Mount Adams “incline” (a sort of cable car) and 
the forty-eight-story Carew Tower. The zoo is famous, 
particularly in summer when it is the site of excellent opera 
productions under the stars. And, of course, if you're a 
baseball fan, you'll want to try to catch the Redlegs in 
an afternoon game at Crosley Field 

You board the Delta Queen now. First stop is in Louis- 
ville early Sunday, then you're through the Portland Canal 
and Locks, around the Falls of the Ohio, and so into the 
lower river. You crurse the Ohio’s beautiful Oxbow Bends, 
a series of great loops 

On Monday, after a stop at Evansville, Indiana, you 
pass the mouth of the song-celebrated Wabash, as well as 
Cave-in-Rock, headquarters of a band of thieves and 
counterfeiters who preyed on early river traffic 

You touch at Paducah, Kentucky, on your third day, 
At Kentucky Dam, the 
biggest TVA dam, 211 feet high and 8700 feet long, you 


then enter the Tennessee Rivet 


are lifted through a series of locks into Kentucky Lake, 


The Delta Queen: stern-wheeler journey to yesteryear. 

























































































































the largest man-made lake in the world, 184 miles long, 
with a 2400-mile shoreline. You cruise around this scenic 
vacationland before beginning the return cruise on your 
third day 

Your return is varied by a stop at Madison, Indiana, 
noted for its many pre-Civil War homes. From Madison 
you make a short excursion to Clifty Falls State Park, 
several hundred acres of high rocky bluffs, rock-strewn 
canyons, and deep ravines into which the sun shines only 
at high noon. Clifty Falls drops ninety feet over wide rock 
ledges into a huge stone basin 

You arrive back in Cincinnati early Saturday morning 
Cost of the cruise varies from $95 to $150, plus tax, de- 


pending on type of accommodation 
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Canyons and California 


Three magnificent canyons 
Old 


Grand, Bryce and Zion, a 


dash of Mexico, and the great cities and scenic 
varieties Of California are served up in a 20-day tour of 
fered by the Union Pacific Railroad and the Chicago 
North Western System 

The tours leave Chicago every Sunday from June 13 
to August 29, and by Monday morning you're passing 
through historical country associated with the Old Oregon 
Trail, the Mormon exodus, the Argonauts of 1849 and 
the Pony Express. Early Tuesday, you leave your luxury 
Pullman at Cedar City, Utah, for a scenic motor-coach 
tour. First, for a day and a half, to Zion National Park, 
a land of canyons, half a mile deep, stratified in red, orange, 
pink and white, and carpeted in green. From the canyon 
floor, you bold formations like the 


Sina 


the green banks of the Virgin River as a Ranger-Natural- 


view Temple of 


iva and the Great White Throne. You hike along 
ist points Out how erosion made the landscape. At night 
you have the amusements of a luxury lodge 

On your fifth day, you continue by bus to the North 
Rim of Grand Canyon National Park, passing through 
the Mt. Carmel Tunnel along the Mt. Carmel Highway, 


through Kanab, locale of many western movies. As you 


go through Kaibab National Forest you may glimpse a 


white-tail squirrel, found nowhere else in the world 


Grand Canyon, the most colossal gouge in the earth's 


land surface, a mile deep and from four to eighteen miles 
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Bryce Canyon: silent city of fragite peaks and tower 


wide, was cut by the Colorado River through millions of 
years. Rising from the canyon floor are natural temples, 
towers and castles of brilliantly colored, intricately carved 
rock. A trained eye can read in the stratified rock much 
of the earth’s history 

Saturday, your bus goes on to Bryce Canyon in South 
ern Utah, a gingerbread land of fragile peaks and towers 
sculptured out of limestone and sandstone by wind and 
rain. There are infinite hues in this fifty-six square miles of 
fairy castles, with pink predominating 

Sunday afternoon, you head back to your Pullman at 
Cedar City, stopping en route for dinner at Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, nine square miles of bright orange 
pink eroded rock. From Cedar City your train carries you 
to Las Vegas for a taste of night life and, if you like 
gaming. A bus takes you to nearby Hoover Dam, highest 
in the world, built to harness the Colorado River, and 
Mead 


On your eleventh day you awake in your Pullman to a 


beautiful, 115-mile-long L: formed by the dam 


world of waving palms, of row on row of orange, plum, 


walnut and avocado trees, and a backdrop of purple 


mountains. You spend a day at Mission Inn in Riverside, 
California, and then, via private auto, motor south, 
through citrus groves and vineyards, over scenic mountain 
passes, through Mission San Juan Capistrano, famed for 


Jolla co San 
Here you visit Balboa Park, the Old Town, the 


its swallows, and the artists’ colony at La 
Diego 
gigantic naval installation. In the afternoon you take in 


Tijuana, in Mexico, just across the border. According to 
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culptured by wind and rain 


time and circumstances, you might shop for Mexican ba 


look Fronton 
Avua Cahente 


see a bull fight or a greyhound race 


kets, ceramics or jewelry there in on the 


Palace, where jai-alai is played; visit the 
race track; 


The next morning your auto whisks you to Lo 


Angeles 
and Friday you sight-see the sprawling metropolis on your 


own. Saturday, you tour the city, visit’ motion-picture 


studios, see “Sunset Strip’? and the fabulous estates of 


movie celebrities, 


In the afternoon you go by Pullman to Yosemite Na 


tional Park for two days. En route you view the earth's 


oldest and largest living things, the giant sequoias in the 


Mariposa Grove of Big Trees (some 300 giants, many 30 


feet in diameter, 300 feet high, and estimated to be 3800 
years old). Then Yosemite with it 


into rane 


At night 


a bon 


huge 
domes, feathery waterfalls and mighty cataract 


there, you have a chance to see the weird firefall 


fire pushed over the precipice at Glacier Point 
San Francisco is next and after a drive through the ci 
you have a day and a half to yourself to explore thi 
mopolitan metropolis in 


vy Rio's. You'll 


Oriental settlement in the 


a natural setting unrivaled eve 
want to explore Chinatown, the largest 
bisher 
lop o° the Mark 


Embarcadero, ride a cable car 


vestern world, cat at 


man’s Wharf, enjoy the view from the 

stroll the 
On Thursday morning you ferry to your train at Oak 

land Pier and Saturday afternoon are back in Chicago 
Total cost of this tour is $399.30, plus tax, from Chi 


cago, including all hotels and meals 





AMERICAS 
FAVORITE 
TOURS 


Cascades to Canada 


Four major National Parks (Lassen, Crater Lake, Mt 
Raimer and Olympic), the Cascade Mountains, the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge, Portland, Seattle, Victoria and Van- 
couver, can all be taken in on a 1400-mile two-week 
trck from San Francisco in your own car 

You head east on US. 40 to its junction with U.S, 99 
then north for 155 miles to Red Bluff, where you turn east 
gain to Lassen National Park. This 1s 163 square miles of 
mountains, forests and lakes, full of dramatic evidence of 
volcame activity, Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet high, was the 
most recently active volcano in the United States. From 
1914 to 1921 it erupted 29% times. Bumpas Hell, the 
Sulphur Works and the Devil's Kitchen, which still emit 
sulphur and steam, are remnants of this activity. Else 
vhere you see gurgling mud pots, nowy fumaroles, cerie 


ueyserlike 


formations, and completely blasted, sul 


phurously colored areas in sharp contrast to the ever- 
ureen torests flowery meadows and serene mountain 
lakes. Stay overnight at Manzanita Lake Lodge, or in one 


of five campgrounds if you've brought your own equip- 


Vi. Rainier Park: glaciers, trout, alpine meadows 


ment, and then spend a day exploring the sights along, or 
just off, the 29-mile Lassen Peak Highway 

Your third day, get back to U.S. 99 and at Redding, 
California, tourShasta Dam, the world’s second-largest con- 
crete dam, 602 feet high. Where U.S. 97 branches off from 
U.S. 99 stop to view Mount Shasta, a 14,162-foot extinct 
volcano, now sporting five glaciers and generally considered 
California’s most beautiful mountain. Take Route 97 to 
Crater Lake National Park and stay there overnight 

Crater Lake, noted for its brilliant blue, is bedded in 
the crater of an extinct volcano. It is six miles in diameter, 
2000 feet deep and encircled by lava cliffs 500 to 2000 feet 
high. Spend two nights and a day in the park—time to 
take the 35-mile rim drive, to boat to Wizard Island (a 
symmetrical cinder cone rising 780 feet above the lake), 
and to see the Phantom Ship lava mass 

Portland, Oregon's largest city, is your next stop. Spend 
the afternoon exploring it and stay overnight. Next day, 
head east on U.S. 30 along the Columbia River Gorge to 
Bonneville Dam and The Dalles. The scenery along the 
route to the dam, with the gorge cutting through the 
Cascade Range, and snow-capped Mounts Hood and 
Adams in the background, is hard to beat anywhere 
From the dam to The Dalles, a man-created lake extends 
50 miles upstream. Have lunch at The Dalles, where 
the river narrows into rapids and rugged rocks jut out of 
the river bed, and, if the season is right, watch the 
Celilo Indians fishing at Celilo Falls. Cross the river to 
Washington and drive back to U.S. 99 along the northern 
shore of the river. Just north of Toledo, Washington, turn 
right on State Route § to Mt. Rainier National Park. Stay 
overnight and spend the next day there 

Mount Rainier ts the fourth-highest mountain in the 
United States and covers a hundred square miles. It is 
one of the largest single-peak glacier systems, with five 
great glaciers originating from its crest. In all, twenty-six 
glaciers extend down its flanks to end in rivers. Bordering 
the glaciers are alpine meadows of wild flowers. Trout 
fishing is excellent, and no license ts required 

On the ninth day head for Olympia, where you take 
State Route 101 up the ocean side of the Olympic Penin- 
sula as far as Port Angeles. Most of the peninsula ts 
embraced in Olympic National Park, which contains the 
finest remnant of the Pacific Northwest rain forest 
tremendous trees, luxuriant vegetation, the result of a 
140-inch annual rainfall. The mountains in the park are 
rugged, many covered with glaciers; there are few auto 
roads, but you can see great sights as you skirt the park 

luke the ferry from Port Angeles, on your tenth day, 
crossing the Strait of Juan de Fuca to Victoria, British 
Columbia, where you sight-see and spend the night. This 
very British city has been called “the biggest gardening 
project since Eden,” and the fifteen acres of landscaped 
loveliness on a hillside Known simply as “Mrs. Butchart’s 
Gardens” are particularly beautiful. See the totem poles 
in Thunderbird Park and sample tea and crumpets 

Neat day, drive 70 miles north, through fiordlike scen- 
ery, to Nanaimo, where you take a Canadian Pacific 
steamer for a three-hour trip across Georgia Straits to 
Vancouver. Spend the night and your twelfth day there 
The setting alone is worth the trip, with great snow-capped 
peaks sweeping right to the city’s boundaries. Be sure to 
drive through thousand-acre Stanley Park, watching the 
ocean liners pass under Lion's Gate Bridge, the highest 
suspension bridge in the British Empire; and have a look, 
too, at the Hindu, Chinese and Japanese quarters 

Stay another night in Vancouver and then start back 
to Seattle, 145 miles south, following the shoreline of 
Puget Sound, an inland empire of ships, islands and 
forests. Your tour ends in Seattle, with a day's explora- 
tion of its water front, canals, the University of Washing- 
ton, the world’s largest floating bridge, and the beautiful 


homes and gardens of Queen Anne Hill 


MEXICO 


“Spanish” Mexico 


Mexico’s mountain lakes, Patzcuaro and Chapala; the 
volcano Paricutin; Guadalajara, Mexico's second-largest 
city; and the lovely old Spanish Colonial hill towns of 
Guanajuato, San Miguel Allende and Querétaro 
be visited in a week-long 1000-mile circular tour in your 


all can 


own car, starting and ending in Mexico City 

From Mexico City you head west for Guadalajara over 
Route 4, a wonderfully varied road which crosscuts fer- 
tile valleys and great mountain ranges, skirts deep ravines, 
tropical rivers, waterfalls, dreamlike lakes. An hour's 
drive brings you to Toluca, capital of the State of Mexico 
Iry to be there on Friday, when the great market is held. 
It’s noted for its bright basketry and geometrically de- 
signed wool blankets 

Thirteen miles west of Zitacuaro follow the signs to San 
José Purua, four miles off the main highway. The spa 
there, opened in 1943, is one of the most luxurious in 
Latin America. The hotel is on a narrow shelf along a wall 
of the deep gorge of the Tuxpan River, and coffee trees 
and 15,000 orange trees have been planted round it. 
There are two large swimming pools fed by warm radio- 
active springs. Spend the night here—but be sure you've 
made a reservation 

Next, Morelia, a beautifully preserved Colonial city, 
via flowery, wildly mountainous country. Just outside 
town pause for the view called Mil Cumbres, the Thou- 
sand Peaks. In town, see the cathedral, which took more 
than a century to construct and has six inner doors of 
magnificently hand-tooled leather 

At Quiroga, turn left, following the shores of Lake 
Patzcuaro to Patzcuaro town. This fifteen-mile stretch 
takes you through Tzintzuntzan, ancient capital of the 
Tarascan Indians, where you'll see the women of the tribe 
decked out in heavily pleated red skirts which require 
about ten yards of material. Patzcuaro, on high ground 
above the lake, 1s said to date back to 1324. In the middle 
of the lake is the island of Janitzio, crowned by a huge 
statue of the patriot Morelos. Go out to it by motorboat 
and climb to its summit for a superb view, punctuated by 
the graceful butterfly nets of Tarascan fishermen. There ts 
a sumptuous inn at Patzcuaro, the Posada de Don Vasco, 
where you'll enjoy an overnight stay 

Back to the main highway in the morning, and west 
again for approximately fifty miles to the branch road 
that turns south into the volcano country toward Uruapan 
forty-five miles away. Uruapan is famed for lacquerware 
and you'll want to shop for a tray, gourd or small box. 
From Uruapan, take a Jeep or truck to Parangaricutiro, 
half buried under volcanic debris, from which you go by 
mule to Paricutin. This volcano erupted suddenly out of a 
corn field on February 20, 1943, and for several years put 
on a tremendous pyrotechnic display, showering a 35- 
mile area with volcanic ash. Now 12,000 feet high, it has 
subsided except for occasional rumbling and steaming 
Go back to Uruapan for your overnight stop 

Drive on next day to Guadalajara, via Lake Chapala 
the largest lake in Mexico, forty-eight miles long and ten 
wide. It is almost 6000 feet above sea level and surrounded 
by mountains. Guadalajara, 424 miles west of the capital, 
combines modernity with old Spanish ways. Life i 
generally leisurely and in the mild climate much time ts 
spent out of doors. Visit the State Capitol and stroll 
through its enormous patio, enjoying the Orozco paintings 
there. See the lovely patio gardens at the Hospicio, too, an 
orphanage and home for aged women 

For dinney, try pozole, a dish of boiled barley and beans, 
a specialty of the city. Two and a half miles from city 


center, shop for the famous Guadalajara pottery at San 











Pedro Tlaquepaque, a pottery makers’ suburb, where 
you can loaf betimes in an open-air café to the serenad- 
ing of itinerant mariachis. Youll want a second day in 
Guadalajara, to take the short trip to Chapala for a 
swim in the great lake 

From Guadalajara you turn northeast along Route 
170, circling back to the capital through the Colonial hill 
towns. At Lagos turn southeast on Route 159, the new 
Central Highway, and go forty-four miles to the branch 
road to Guanajuato, thirteen miles off the main highway 
The town is perched on a canyon edge and the approach 
takes you through gorges and past mining tunnels which 
tap rich deposits of gold and silver. Visit the Valenciana 
mine, which has produced more silver than any other in 
the world. Guanajuato is a medieval-looking city, full of 
crooked, hilly streets and ornate churches. One sight 
you'll never forget there is the Catacombs, an eerie spec- 
tacle of mummies that have escaped decomposition be- 
cause of the city’s dry air. Stay overnight in Guanajuato 

It’s sixty miles, next day, to the side road to San Miguel 
Allende, another Colonial city of terraces, flower gardens, 
twisted roads and stairways, high on a wooded mountain- 
side. The massive Church of San Miguel there was de- 
signed by an illiterate Indian who drew the plans in sand 

Back to the main highway and on to Querétaro, per- 
haps the most Colonial in feeling of all these hill towns, 
and the fountainhead of the Mexican fight for inde- 
pendence. The opposition is represented there by a chapel 
erected by Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria over the 
spot where his brother, the Emperor Maximilian, was 
executed 

Go back to Mexico City via Pachuca, which gives you a 
paved road all the way, and shows you an old silver-mining 


hill town with something of a frontier atmosphere 


one of the world’s finest climates. You tour the National 
Palace and see its murals by Diego Rivera; drive through 
lake-dotted Chapultepec Park; rubberneck at futuristic 
architecture; see ancient Aztec and Toltec relics in the 
Archaeological Museum. You drive to the Shrine of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, the most revered religious center in 
Mexico, then to San Juan Teotihuacan where you climb 
216 feet to the top of the Pyramid of the Sun to look out 
over eight square miles of huge pyramids and buildings 
that predate even the Aztecs. The tremendous figures that 
adorn the pyramids were carved out of stone by men who 
had not yet devised metal tools 

On your second day, following the Trail of Cortez, you 
head for Veracruz on the Gulf of Mexico. At Chapingo 
you see more tremendous Rivera murals in the govern- 
ment agricultural college. At Tlaxcala you visit the Church 
of San Francisco, where Christianity was first preached on 
the American continent, and at the Shrine of Ocotlhin, you 
stand on a hill commanding a sweeping view of valley and 
snow-capped mountains. From Jalapa, with its waterfalls, 
rivers, mountains, old homes and churches, you drop 
precipitously into Veracruz, Mexico’s principal port, with 
a Caribbean atmosphere. The city is a blend of antique 
and modern, and certain parts recall old Valencia and 
Bilbao. You stroll along its docks where you see bananas 
loaded into freighters, listen to Cuban music from your 
sidewalk cafe, investigate mysterious courts and nooks up 
little side streets 

Circling back toward Mexico City, on your third day, 
you drive through tropical country, past coffee and banana 
plantations to Cordoba and its tropical gardens. The 
houses are adorned with antique Spanish-Moorish win- 
dows, heavily barred, and wooden balconies studded with 


broad-headed copper nails. You visit the Indian village 





Ile nile 


San Miguel 


Trail of Cortez 


In an eight-day private-car tour of Mexico offered by 
Mexico Travel Advisors, you follow the Trail of Cortez, 
the Conquistador 
City, 


The journey, starting and ending in 


Mexico ranges vertically from three-mile-high 
volcanic peaks to tropic lowlands along the Gulf. You ex- 
plore ancient Toltec and Aztec ruins and the advanced 
modern architecture of Mexico City; boat through Xochi- 
milco’s Floating Gardens; see Veracruz, Puebla, Cuerna- 
vaca and Taxco 

The tour leaves every Monday throughout the year, bu? 
is pleasanter to take in winter than in summer. The first 


day you tour Mexico City, 7500 feet above sea level, with 


a medievallooking mountain city of twisting streets and vertical stairways 


of Amatlan, where women wear loose-flowing white 
cotton robes ornamented with colored braid and silver 
trinkets; then on to Fortin, a riot of exotic flowers, where 
you stay overnight at the plush Hotel Rutz Galindo, with 
its swimming pool perfumed by thousands of floating 
gardenias 

Next day, you visit Orizaba, nestling beneath its 18,000- 
foot peak of the same name, Mexico's highest mountain 
This ts a city of blue-walled, tile-roofed houses with 
long grilled windows and beautiful gardens and patios 
Then on to Puebla over one of the world’s most spectacu- 
lar mountain roads. Puebla, sprawling over the slopes of 
the Sierra Madre, is famous for its tiles and its churches 


It has more than sixty of the latter and most of their 










































Hotel Ruiz Galindo: floating gardeniasand Mt-Oneaba 


fagades and domes are a checkerwork of the famous Ules 
The cathedral is one of the handsomest Catholic church 
in the Americas 

On the fifth day, you motor around snow-capped Popo 
Mexico's 


built in 


catepetl and Iztaccihuatl to Cuernavaca week 


end playground. Here you visit Cortez’ palace 


1530, see famous artists, writers, and diplomats at play 
walk through the two-centuries-old Borda Gardens 

You go next day through semitropical countryside to 
the Hacienda Vista Hermosa, once a great ranch, now a 
luxury resort. Then it’s Taxco, the most beautiful Colonial 
town in the Republic, built vertically on a mountain 
side, a favorite of American artists and writers, and a 
silver-working center 

The seventh day, you boat through the bloating Gar- 
dens of Xochimilco in a native chalupa. Originally a 
Xochimilea Indians whose 


balled the 


bizarre island empire of the 
waterways, drawbridges and fortifications 
Spanish invaders, these Venetiantike gardens today help 
feed Mexico City and keep it in flowers 

The last day, you explore Mexico City on your own 
Have a look at modernistic “University City.” the largest 
educational center in Latin America; then, for contrast 
stroll through the Zocalo, the famous old city square 
and surrounded by 


Mexico Travel 


Advisors will pick up your tabs at famous restaurants like 


dominated by the great Cathedral 
arcades. When mealtimes come round 
Larue, Quid or the night club FI Patio 

Total cost of the tour is $170 4 person in a double room 


or $195 in a single room, all meals included 





AMERICAS 
FAVORITE 
TOURS 


CANADA 


Nova Seotia 


imal wre ly che 


hotel fruit-rich valleys and verdant 


tiny fishing vil 


han wunded of English, Scots and 
ill these are wrapped up in American 
lonw teummer-bus tour of Nova Scotia 
huge peninsular playground. Tours start from 
Hoston, Monday and Friday from June 28 to August 30 
vermuht cruise to Yarmouth aboard the Eastern 

Lim SS. Yarmouth 
i Scotia is spent at Yarmouth’s 
ude ton, where all kinds of recreational facilities are 
lable In the afternoon you are driven to nearby 
lweport, site of the September International Tuna Cup 
im hun ire youll see an 800-pounder 

shore 

ui take a t tour along the scenic South 
of rugged boulders and harsh contours 
Barrington, with its two-mile-long bathing beach, 
ind Shefburne, a shipbuilding town with a superb harbor 


You lunch at White Point Beach Lodge on a 4J00-acre 


Old krance in’ America 


country estate, then drive through French-Acadian fishing 
villages. In Halifax, chief city of the Province, you stay 
overnight at the Nova Scotian Hotel 

Halifax has one of the world’s finest harbors and the 
view over the harbor from The Citadel is memorable 
You tour this city of 100,000, from water front to Public 
Gardens (eighteen acres of flowers and ponds), to lovely 
St. Paul's, Canada’s oldest Protestant church 

Your third day, you head north to the Bay of Fundy, 
where you have your chance to observe the greatest tides 
in the world, with a difference of up to sixty feet between 
flood and ebb. At Grand Pre, scene of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, you explore Memorial Park, which contains 
ft vangeline’s Well and her statue. You ride along the 
gentle Annapolis Valley, eighty miles between two ranges 
of hills, and it is hard to believe that once the British and 
New Englanders expelled a whole people from it, trans- 
ported them to Louisiana and abandoned them 

You spend the next three days at the Digby Pines Hotel, 
overlooking the Annapolis Valley and Basin, with every 
kind of recreational facility, including a glass-enclosed 
salt-water swimming pool. During your stay you may, if 
you wish, take short trips to nearby historic and scenic 
spots like Port Royal, the oldest permanent European 
settlement north of the Gulf of Mexico 

You return to Yarmouth along the “French Shore” 
and Bay of Fundy, passing great churches and tiny fishing 
hamlets. And from Yarmouth you take your same boat 
back to Boston 

Cost of the tour from Boston ts $196, plus tax, including 
hotels and meals 

If you wish you may, of course, ferry your own car to 
Nova Scotia. Round-trip ferry passage from Boston for 
your car is $57.50, and passenger fare ts $33, plus tax and 


the cost of sleeping accommodations 


Kastern Canada 


On a seven-day round-trip tour of Eastern Canada, 
offered by Happiness Tours of Chicago, you visit Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, the Thousand Islands, and the 


Saint Lawrence and its pastoral countryside. The tour 


leaves Chicago every Sunday from June 27 to August 29 
and the first day, aboard the Grand Trunk Railroad's 
Maple Leaf, you reach Toronto, where you stay at the 
Royal York, largest hotel in the British Empire 

Toronto is a big, U.S.-style city but on your morning 
tour you'll see many structures reminiscent of Old English 
architecture. You visit the University of Toronto, where 
insulin was discovered, and the city’s most curious attrac- 
tion, Casa Loma, a three-million-dollar showplace begun 
in 1911, which resembles a French chateau of the Loire 
and is complete with gold-plated faucets and mahogany 
stable stalls 

Your third day is spent in Ottawa, capital of Canada, 
where you stay at the Norman-spired Chateau Laurier, 
in whose swank cocktail lounge you can hobnob with the 
government and diplomatic set. You visit the Parliament 
buildings; view Rideau Hall, official home of the Gover- 
nor General; Laurier House, home of the Prime Minister; 
and the 125-year-old locks of the Rideau Canal, built 
originally as a defense against the U.S. and stretching all 
the way to Kingston on the Saint Lawrence 

Montreal, Canada’s biggest city, part French, part 
British, is next, You have the day free to explore it, and 
there's no better way to start than to take a caleche to the 
top of Mount Royal. From this lofty lookout Montreal ts 
a city of trees and domes around which sweeps the Saint 
Lawrence in a green-blue arc. Far to the south you see 


New York's Adirondacks and to the north the humps of 


Vontmorency Falls: 100 feet higher than Niagara. 


the Laurentians, fifty miles away. Then down the slopes 
to busy Saint Catherine Street to ride through the city on 
an open-air trolley. Notice the signs everywhere in two 
languages—like Baseball Ce Soir on trolley-car posters. 
Visit Bonsecours Market where French farmers bring 
their produce in the early morning. See the richly carved 
altar of Notre-Dame Church, and the great basilica of 
the Oratory of St. Joseph 

You leave for Quebec in the evening, aboard a Canada 
Steamship Lines cruise boat. Quebec is the heart of Gallic 
Canada—ninety-two per cent of the people are French 
The huge Chateau Frontenac Hotel, where you have 
breakfast, towers over, the city like a castle; and nearby 
Dufferin Terrace, where you take a postprandial stroll, is 
a wide boardwalk high above the Saint Lawrence, with a 
magnificent view. Then your tour bus takes you along the 
Saint Lawrence to Ste. Anne de Beaupré, the Lourdes of 
America, adorned with crutches thrown away by suppli- 
cants. En route you stop at Montmorency Falls, a hundred 
feet higher than Niagara 

On your own in the afternoon, explore the walls and 
moats of the Citadel, a $35,000,000 fortification which 
took nine years to complete. Walk on the Plains of 
Abraham, too, where Montgomery met his death during 
the Revolutionary War 

Back to your steamer for a return cruise to Montreal, 
where you transfer to a Canadian National Railways 
train that takes you to Brockville. There you board a 
sight-seeing yacht for a trip through the Thousand Islands, 
a watery playground where the Saint Lawrence flows out 
of Lake Ontario. You return to Chigago, via an overnight 
stop at Toronto 

Total cost of the trip is $178.75, plus tax, with hotels and 


all meals except lunches 











Canadian Rockies 


The Canadian Rockies are a profusion of towering 
mountains, turbulent streams, shifting glaciers and limpid 
glacial lakes—one of the most beautiful areas in the world 
On a week's tour of this vast wilderness offered by th 
Canadian National Railways, you will see remnants of 
the last great Ice Age, swim in pools fed by 90-degree wa- 
ter that bubbles up from natural hot springs, see awesome 
sunrises, herds of deer and elk, snow-capped peaks never 
scaled by man. And in the midst of all this primitiveness 
you will enjoy some of the most luxurious accommoda- 
tions in Canada 

The tour leaves Vancouver, British Columbia, every 
evening from mid-June to mid-September. When you 
awake your train is climbing the mountainous spine of 
North America en route to Canadian National Railway's 
Jasper Park Lodge for a three- Jasper National 
Park, 4200 square miles of colossal scenery, ts the largest 
National Park in North 


the Rocky Mountains. The scenery is on the grand scale, 


America and is entirely within 


with the highest point, the summit of Mount Columbia, 
12,294 feet above sea level. And, since the park is a 
wildlife sanctuary, there is plenty of opportunity to 
glimpse many ordinarily hard-to-see species, from moun- 
tain lion to grizzly bear 

You canoe on Lac Beauvert, golf on the 6700-yard 
course (the first drive is across a river), swim in the heated 
outdoor pool, fish, ride horseback and enjoy the views of 


jagged peaks and crystal lakes 


You take an 80-mile bus trip down the valley of the 
Athabaska River to Miette Hot Springs where you swim 
in water which comes bubbling out of the mountainside at 
from 79 to 128 degrees. You have another three-hour bus 
tour to 11,000-foot Mount Edith Cavell and its Glacier of 
the Angel. En route your views take in the Athabaska and 
Astoria valleys, Mounts Signal, Tekarra, Hardisty and 
Franchere. Another drive shows you Pyramid Lake and 
Maligne Canyon, |88 feet deep, scarred by potholes scoured 
out by river-tossed boulders. You also visit the govern 
ment fish hatchery and see the Raven, one of the largest 
totem poles in existence 

You move on 160 miles south to Lake Louise, in Bantfl 
National Park, second largest in Canada, with an area of 
over 2500 square miles. This bus ride is one of the most 
scenic on the continent, showing you more than half of the 
highest peaks in the Canadian Rockies. Included is a stop 
at the Columbia Icefield, 110 square miles of ice, a remnant 
of an ice mass which spread over Western Canada and 
into the U.S. a million years ago. The ice field is the roof 
of the Canadian Rockies and out of its massive glaciers 
flow streams that pour into three oceans. The ice at its 
th is estimated to be 2000 feet thick 


overnight at 


greatest d 
You 


Chateau Lake Louise on the edge of Lake Louise, a small, 


stay Canadian Pacific Railway's 
quiet lake of brilliant emerald green set amid great peaks 
engirdled by glaciers. A side trip to Moraine Lake and the 
Valley of the Ten Peaks skirts Mt 
high, and ascends the slopes of Bow Valley to give you 


panoramic views of the Bantl-Lake Louise Highway, Mt 


Fairview, 9011 feet 


Jasper Park 


1POO square miles of colossal scenery wholly within the 


Hector, the Pipestone Range and Mount Eisenhower, a 
great block eight miles long and 9390 feet hizh. Then as 


you circle Mt. Tempe you come head on to a precipitous 
wall made up of ten peaks, each over 10,000 feet high 
forming with their hanging glaciers a segment of a circle in 
which lies glacial Moraine Lake 

It's a two-hour drive from Lake Louise to Bantl where 
you stay overnight at Canadian Pacitic Railway shion 
able Bantf Springs Hotel, swim in its spring-water pool 
and enjoy its cosmopolitan luxuries. You tour Bantt, sec 
the Buffalo Paddocks, 


panoramic views 


circle Tunnel 
Hot Sulphur 


government fish hatchery and the falls of the Bow River 


muntauin for 
visit’ the Springs, the 
Nowhere can the forces of mountain building be better 
seen than around Bantl and your guide explains all about 
fault-block mountains, formations bent by compression 
rounded summits eroded out of soft limestone 

The next afternoon you return to Lake Loutse and put 
your name on the “sunrise call” to see the 4 a.m. sunrise 
reflected in the stillest and most perfect of mountain lakes 
After breakfast you drive to Emerald Lake, past more 
great peaks, through canyons like the Kicking Horse, past 
forests, lakes, rivers, and 1200-foot-high Takakkaw Falls 
third highest in the world. Emerald Lake, even greener than 
its name would indicate, is crowded to the water's edge with 
tall pines, and great glaciers are mirrored in its depths 

Shortly after lunch you entrain at Field on the Canadian 
Pacific for the return to Vancouver. Total cost of the tour 
including all meals and accommodations is $189.55 (no 


tax if bought in Canada) tHe END 
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THAT CUPS 


Ihe lovely lady strolling on 

Park Avenue wears a bolero suit 
vhite-cotton shorty gloves 
mutent-leather accessories, all in the trim 


ind quiet metropolitan manner 


OQur 10 Best-Dressed Cities 


LOOK 


Where do Americans go in the summer? To the beach? 

To the mountains? To grandpa’s farm? 

To Europe? Sure, but not all of them; not by a long shot 
They go, by the millions, to the city. Los 

Angeles outdraws Yellowstone Park as a tourist attraction; 
New York ts the greatest summer resort of them all 

Phis litthe-understood fact is matched by another equally 
surprising circumstance: great numbers of American 
women don’t know how to dress for the Big Town 

The same junketing woman who knows exactly what to wear 
at a seaside resort often goes all to pieces when 

she plans her wardrobe for the Big Towns. She dresses 
too elegantly——or too informally. She wears white 

when she should wear black. Her clothes are too warm, 
or else she forgets that essential topcoat. She 


hus brought no hat where hats are a must, or she hasn't 


counted on the climate. That perfect little suit turns 

out to be far from perfect when everyone else 

is in cottons. The results are disconcerting and even sad: 
the visiting woman has the edge taken off her fun. 

She feels conspicuous, a country cousin. 

Avoiding this unhappy jolt is simple: it requires 

only a little foreknowledge and a little planning. On these 
pages is a list of America’s Ten Best-Dressed Cities— 

all fashion conscious and all known for their 

distinctive local style of dress, based on custom, the 
weather and plain local prejudice. Here is a brief 

outline of each city’s fashion personality. And here, too, 
is a basic summer travel wardrobe for women, the 

right outfit which can, with a few changes and additions, 
be made to fit the styles of all these cities, thus 


assuring that happy feeling of Looking Right in Town. 








BY RODIN 


San Francisco dresses to fit the 


weather, which, even in summer, is 
cool. Hence the San Francisco unt- 
form, the suit. It should be a well- 
fitted, even an elegant suit, that ts 
“right” all day—for lunch at the 
Saint Francis, shopping, cocktails 
at the Palace. With it: a fine, soft 
blouse, the fur scarf or stole, and a 
small hat (big ones blow off). Also 
a short coat, sweater, dark shoes. 


Evenings are often quite formal 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 


( thicago loves clothes which are un- 


derstated, almost always dark and 
always feminine. In-town — suits 
are short and simple, often tailored 
in wool and formal fabrics, and 
worn with décolleté blouses. The 
key is mostly on versatility, accented 
by excellent accessories—the fine 
bag, good jewelry, a small, exciting 
hat. Take a small wrap for the wind 


Chicago women take pride in look- 


ing pretty rather than ultrasmart 
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LEVER BUTLOING 


New York is— well, New York, still 


the country’s fashion center. Unfail- 
ingly elegant, the keynote is under 
statement: dark, trim, quiet, meticu- 
lously planned. The New York 
woman's dress reflects her busy day 
of work often followed by cocktails, 
dinner and the theater without pause 
Thus her love of convertible clothes 

the dark costume that can be altered 
by a switch or an addition, Take dark 


accessories, a short evening dress 
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GHRORGIA STATE CAPITON 


Atlanta dresses very much in the 


newest and most fashionable styles, 
while also leaning away from the os- 
tentatious (no mad hats or armloads 
of bracelets). Atlanta entertains at 
home, and so doesn’t need many 
cocktail dresses or theater suits 
Weather calls the turn—cool dresses 
and separates in summer, thin woolen 
suits the rest of the year. Atlanta likes 


ts women to look feminine: likes 


them, therefore, in small, chic hats 
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Philadelphia is both conservative and 
very fashion-conscious. Thus a para 
dox: the city woman is apt to be wear 
ing the very latest dress but it is never, 
never conspicuous. A’ factor ts the 
nearness of country suburbs; Philadel 
phia leans more toward the suit than 
the silk dress. Smartly tailored black 
is worn winter and summer and furs 
are important. Women dress up for 
dinner parties, not for dining out of 


the theater except on high occasions 


SENTINEL PALMS 


Los Angeles is headquarters for a very 
American, very distinctive fashion look 
the healthy, informally-dressed, sun 
bronzed woman. Sports clothes and 
spectator sportswear are the city’s 
forte, and it makes good sense since 
most entertaining is at home and easy 
in patios, gardens and beside pools 
Dresses are casual and, especially 
colorful without being too extreme 
Best take along a light wrap to be pre 


pared for sudden drops in temperature 











Washington fashions are at 
tuned to both the diplomatte lif 
of the capital and the casual life 
of the surrounding country. Thus 
you may see either the beaut 
fully designed suit or comfort 
able cashmeres and tweeds. But 
Washington os terribly hot in 
summer; bring cool pastels and 
dark cottons. Cocktail and not 
too-formal dinner dresses arc 


vital; gloves more so than hats 






Dallas isa place of new wealth and 
new confidence, a fashion center 
whose Look 1s self-assured and 

well-edited.”’ Dallas women are 
apt to underdress rather than 
overdress. They give planning 
and care to accessories. Because 
of the fine weather, they like to 
wear sports and casual clothes 
and wear them with a great sens 
of fashion. The clean air make 


whites and pastels right all year 


What to Wear for Your ¢ ALY Holiday 


lhe date-making young miss on the right is on a summer visit 
to the city and is surrounded by (and clad in) 
a well-chosen, easily packed, easily adaptable basic 


travel wardrobe. She wears a travel suit of wrinkleproof 





gray silk linen (also right for a cocktail suit), a small 
town hat, white gloves, patent-leather shoes. 


She carries that vital light silk umbrella. Hanging up is a 


~ « . P 
U. Louis fashions are set by the wealthy black-and-white polka-dotted linen town dress which may be 
mad most of the wealthy live out of 
town. Hence the daytime, tweedy worn during the day and for cocktails or informal dinner. 
weater-and-skirt) look the city 
trade-mark. St. Louis is surprisingly Behind it, the short formal of embroidered linen and 
mfiormal and the semiulormal dinner 
dress does for all but the most grand white net, for that big evening on the town. Hanging over 
flan Mid-continen ummer ire 
ottons essential the lightweight suitcase is a short, medium-weight coat. 
country clubs, t 
wear short lo the right of it, a blue frilly peignoir, 
y re wcepted 


short nightgown of Nylon tricot and a pair of silver 
mules—all perfect for pampering the tired 

traveler at day’s end. The cosmetic case contains a green suede 
jewelry roll which keeps jewelry neatly and safely. 

The small red traveling hat covers one of two pairs of gloves; 


the all-purpose handbag is both big and dressy. 





At left rear are the pink kid evening slippers, the small 
evening bag and white chiffon scarf which finish off 

the gala evening costume. All lingerie is Nylon, of 
course, and everything is light, hard-to-wrinkle, unfussy. 


All items from Saks Fifth Avenue. 


eland women are conservative and 
love quality rather than the last word 
\ Clevelander’s wardrobe leans to 


ward daytime suits and sports clothes 


ind pretty dresses in the evening 
(rather than the restaurant suit ) 
Ther ci ociety life and enter 
ind aul-home, with a 

sequent emphasis on quiet, classic 
is however, are 

will ill for clewant eve 
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Stopover 


in Ouerétaro 


lhe heart warming story of an 
Imerican tragedy which tea hes that the 
tale of the Good Samaritan is still 


the world’s classic travel story 


ly Jerrold Bein 


DRAWING BY DAVID STONE MARTIN 
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ia years ago my family and I were driving to 
Mexico City on the Juarez highway. We had a blow- 
out and the car turned over. My wife, who was driv- 
ing, and my daughter were killed instantly. One of 
my twin sons, Andy, suffered a severe concussion 
and had to be hospitalized in a town called Queretaro, 
about ninety kilometers from Mexico City. My other 
son, Seth, was uninjured but stunned by what had 
happened; and | had minor injuries and was in a 
state of shock 

Many people have said to me since: “Wasn't it 
awful that it had to happen in a strange country? 
And ll confess that at the time, staying at the 
hospital in Queretaro, I felt that | was at the end of 
the world, far from family or friends who could 
have been of help or comfort to me. But let me tell 
it as it happened 

Immediately after the accident we were surrounded 
by Mexicans, mostly country people in sombreros 
and rchozoes, and all, naturally, total strangers. But 
one man, ina business suit, was leading Seth and me 
to his car. In excellent English he explained that he 
had been behind us and had seen our car turn over 
It was he who had summoned the police and ambu- 
lance from Querétaro, and now he was driving Seth 
and me to the hospital. The ambulance had sped 
ahead with Andy. The man told me his name was 
Juan Martinez. He asked if | Knew any Spanish, and 
when | told him I spoke only a little he assured me 
that he would stay with me until he saw we were 
xetting proper care 

Querétaro was a sizable town, but it seemed primi- 
tive, and | doubted that we could get adequate 
medical attention. The sight of the hospital did not 
case my anxiety. It was run by a Dr. Francisco 
Alcozer Pozo, and did not even look like a hospital 
The nurse who greeted us explained that the doctor 
lived on one side of the patio, and his mother lived 
on the opposite side. To the rear was the hospital 
itself, a row of litthke rooms opening off the patio 
Seth and | were taken into one of these rooms. The 
nurse explained too rapidly for me to understand 
(Juan Martinez interpreted) that the doctor was busy 
with Andy 

Juan took Seth out to the patio while the nurse 
cleaned and bandaged the cut on my head. | glanced 
about the room and noticed that the paint on the 
walls was scaling, the furnishings were antiquated. | 
was overwhelmed by what had happened to my wife 
and daughter, and certain that in this Godforsaken 
place Andy would not receive the medical care he 
would need to survive 

Soon Juan returned with Seth and a man in a 
white coat 

“This is the doctor,” Juan said. “Doctor Pozo.” 

My spirit rallied slightly when I saw the doctor 
He was tall and thin, and he had an intelligent face 
In slow and not very good English he expressed his 
deep sympathy for all that had, happened. He said 
he doubted that any of Andy’s bones were broken 
he'd have to wait for the X rays —but he was sure 
Andy had a severe concussion. The boy was still 
UNCONSCIOUS 

I wanted to send to Mexico City for a specialist at 
once. Doctor Pozo said he would do whatever | 


desired but he thought we should see the X rays 





first. He looked at the cut on my head, my finger, and 


then he examined Seth, who was sitting on the foot 
of the bed 

Suddenly from outside | heard voices that made 
my heart leap. They were definitely American! 

“It must be Sehor and Senora MacKenzie,” Doctor 
Pozo explained. “They are Americans who live here.”’ 

Americans here! They came in, an attractive man 
and woman, who apparently knew the doctor well 
Doctor Pozo left me alone with them. 

The MacKenzies had heard of the accident and 
had come at once to offer help. They said they were 
the only Americans in Queretaro, Mr. MacKenzie 
being the manager of a local gabardine factory. They 
assured me that Doctor Pozo was a very competent 
physician; but I felt that they would have to say 
that, under the circumstances. 

Seth, apparently still stunned, sat silent on the bed. 

“Let us take Seth home for the time being,” Mrs. 
MackKencsie suggested. ““We have a five-year-old boy 
who would love his company. At least, you won't 
have to worry about him.” 

I ven though these people were complete strangers, 
Seth readily went with them. I think he was glad to 
get away from all the horrors of the past few hours 

There were scores of things I had to do. My family 
and my wife’s family had to be notified, and the 
MacKenzies helped get them on the telephone which 
was just outside the room. My wife and | had always 
approved of cremation, and the MacKenzies offered 
to make all the arrangements. When they finally left 
they promised to bring Seth back for a visit the 
next day. 

It wasn’t until they were gone that I realized Juan 
Martinez had disappeared. | rang for the nurse and 
made her understand that | was looking for the man 
who had brought me here. She said he had left the 
hospital. And | hadn't even had a chance to thank 
him for all he had done. 

Later Doctor Pozo returned. Andy was still un- 
conscious, and it was clearly evident that he had a 
severe concussion. | repeated that | wanted to call in 
a brain specialist from Mexico City, and Doctor Pozo 
put in the call. The specialist said that Andy could 
not be moved for weeks, and he didn’t feel there was 
any point in his coming to Queretaro. It was obvious 
to him that Andy’s progress depended on time and 
he said that Doctor Pozo could handle the situation 
as well as he. He suggested, however, that we keep 
him informed by telephone. I still wasn’t satisfied. If 
Andy pulled through, I felt it would be only a matter 
of luck 

Doctor Pozo now turned to setting my dislocated 
finger. | remember fading from consciousness while 
it was being done and dreaming we were in the car 
again, on our way to Mexico City. Then I would come 
to and realize what had happened. Only heavy seda- 
tives put me to sleep that night 

Another nurse was on duty in the morning. This 
one spoke a bit of English, and told me there was 
no change in Andy, but that a man was waiting to 
see me 

It was Juan Martinez. | greeted him like an old 
friend. Where had he disappeared to yesterday? 

He had seen me with the Americans, and knew 


they would take care of me. But he had stayed over- 


ee 


night in Queretaro wanting to be of further help and 
hoping that maybe the little boy would be better. 
Now he had to get on to Mexico City. 

I didn’t know how to express my gratitude for all 
he had done. We exchanged addresses. | would look 
him up in Nogales. We would be sure to see each 
other again. 

I was lonelier than ever after Juan Martinez left. 
Only the telephone kept me bolstered through the 
day. Family and friends called, offering all kinds of 
help. It was decided that I should send Seth to his 
grandmother's while | remained with Andy. 

Mrs. MacKenzie visited me during the day, too, 
bringing Seth, along with her own boy. The children 
had had a wonderful time together. Arrangements 
were made for Seth to be driven to Mexico City, 
then to go on to the United States by plane. 

While Mrs. MacKenzie was there, Doctor Pozo 
summoned me. Andy had regained consciousness 
He stared at me with recognition, though not a sound 
came from his lips. Doctor Pozo said it might be 
weeks before he spoke. 

Bidding good-by to Seth was hard. Though | 
knew the separation was only temporary, it empha- 
sized how broken my family had become. 

Late in the afternoon an unexpected call came 
through from my brother. He lived in San Francisco, 
but he had flown to Mexico City and was leaving for 
Querétaro in a few minutes. 

His first words as he came in were, ““We must have 
you removed to Mexico City at once!” 

| explained why that couldn't be done. But it was 
wonderful having him with me. He spent the night 
in the hospital, and we sat up talking for hours. 

For the next few days Andy's condition scarcely 
changed. Doctor Pozo drained fluid from the boy's 
spine and hinted that an operation might be neces- 
sary if he didn’t begin to talk soon. 


| | = Pozo had suggested to my brother that | 
should leave Andy's bedside for a while, and explore 
the town. So one sunny morning we ventured out- 
doors. The hospital was located on a narrow, cobble- 
stoned street and at the very next corner was a small- 
town Mexican market place, swarming with flies and 
filled with unappetizing food. My brother had come 
through this market on his arrival in Querétaro 
that was why he had been so shocked. We walked 
until we reached the plaza, with its inevitable band- 
stand, and we sat on one of the benches under large 
shade trees. | felt myself being eyed by everyone who 
walked past. 

“This town is off the usual tourist beat,” I told my 
brother. “They're not accustomed to seeing Amer- 
icans.”” 

An old woman ina dark-blue shawl approached us. 

“I guess she wants money,” my brother said, dig- 
ging into his pocket. But her hand wasn’t out, and 
she was speaking to me. After she had repeated her 
words, | understood, and I fought to keep back the 
tears 

“She knows that | am the American who was in 
the accident,” | told my brother, “and that my little 
boy is very sick. She is praying—for the souls of my 





wife and daughter—and for the recovery of my boy.” 

One afternoon just before my brother had to leave, 
I was sunning in the patio while he sat with Andy 
Suddenly he came running toward me. 

“I showed him a book and asked if he'd like me to 
read it to him—and he spoke. Just one word 
*Yes'—but he spoke!” 

We found the doctor and went to Andy’s bedside 
Yes—he spoke— just a word at a time, slowly, with 
effort, and only when asked something—but he 
spoke! 

As | returned to the hospital after seeing my brother 
off, a cluster of ragged urchins was around the door, 
They looked at me and grinned. 

“El nino esta hablando!” one of them said. They 
had heard the good news already. And one of the 
children held out a toy, a little horse carved of balsa 
wood and painted colorfully. “Por el nino!” 

One afternoon | ventured into a local hotel for 
lunch; I had waited until Andy had fallen asleep, 
and had left word where | would be. Soon after | was 
seated the waiter told me I was wanted on the tele- 
phone. | became alarmed, and as I lifted the phone 
it was a vast relief to hear the voice of an American 
a man: 

“You don't know me, sir, but I'm here with a 
group of American doctors visiting hospitals and 
clinics all over Mexico. | met Doctor Pozo this 
morning and he told me about your accident. I saw 
him perform an operation this morning, and | 
thought you would be interested in knowing that | 
consider him a very fine doctor and an excellent 
surgeon. Your son is in very good hands.” 

I apologized to Doctor Pozo for my lack of con- 
fidence. He said that it was only natural for a father 
to be anxious, especially one who had gone through 
all | had. 

As the days went by Andy got constantly better 
He was talking more and soon he was able to sit up 
in the sunny patio. 

One afternoon Doctor Pozo said Andy could travel 
at the end of the week, if we would like to move to 

Mexico City, Andy would have to be hospitalized 
for a while longer, but Doctor Pozo thought we 
would be more comfortable there. 

I had a job to do before I left, one that I had put 
off for days. I had to decide what to do with my 
wife’s and daughter's clothes. | spoke to Doctor 
Pozo and he suggested that I give the adult clothes 
to the clinic where they would be distributed to 
needy people, and the child’s things to the orphanage 
Doctor Pozo would take the things for the clinic, 
but he thought it would be nice if | went to the or- 
phanage myself. It was in a building that once had been 
a private residence, and Doctor Pozo said it was an ex- 
ample of pure colonial architecture that I ought to see 

It wasn't an easy mission, sorting my little girl's 
clothes and then carrying them to the orphanage. All 
the buildings along the street looked very much 
alike, with crumbling pink, blue or white walls; but 
the convent was easily distinguishable by its sturdy 
architecture and by the cross over the doorway. | 
rang the bell and managed to say to the old man who 
let me in, “Clothes for the children.” 

He led me into the most beautiful patio I have ever 


seen. A fountain played in an expanse of green lawn, 








and arches curved on the three walls of the house 
that enclosed it. The Mother Superior in her long 
black robes came toward me. We conversed for a 
few moments, and then I started to leave 

“The children wish to thank you,” she said, and 
motioned me into one of the interior rooms 

It was an immense, beautiful room, with shiny 
tile floors and a high, carved ceiling. It was sparsely 
furnished, but what there was looked like precious 
Spanish antiques. The Mother Superior disappeared 
for a moment, then returned leading a line of small 
girls in neat blue pinafores 


\ I, daughter had been blue-eyed and flaxen- 
haired. These little girls were black-haired, with 
dark, shining eyes. | had been deprived of my 
daughter and these were children without fathers or 
mothers. | wanted to take every one in my arms 
They thanked me for the clothes, in clear, piping 
voices, and then I left. 

I remember being unable to go right back to the 
hospital. | sat in the plaza, getting control of myself, 
so that | could return to Andy. Then f noticed a tall, 
nice-looking man about my age, walking hesitantly 
toward me 

He sat down beside me. Was I the gentleman staying 
atthe hospital with the litthe boy who had been hurt? 

Yes, | was 

He owned that dry-goods store on the corner, he 
told me, nodding proudly toward it. | tried to convey 
that | thought it a fine-looking store. | couldn't bring 
myself to say that | wanted to be alone 

And then he explained why he had ventured to 
intrude on my privacy. He had seen me sitting here 
in the plaza and had wanted to talk to me many 
times. Because he felt a deep sympathy for me. A few 
years ago he and his family had started for Mexico 
City. His wife’s parents lived there, and he used to 
take his wife and their three children to visit them 
once or twice a year. On that last trip, his car had 
been in an accident, too—a speeder had crashed into 
it. His wife and two of his children had been killed 
And since then life for him had been an agony 

“Only now it is a little better. It is such an old 
proverb and it must sound foolish to you now, but 
time does help things. And time will help you, even 
though you still have much pain to live through,” 

I couldn't answer him. But suddenly | wasn't alone 
and I knew that really | had never been a stranger in 
Querétaro, nor was this such a foreign land, | was 
sitting beside someone who had been through the 
same ordeal. There were benches like this and people 


like us in every country of the world 


It was about two days later that | left by hired car 
for Mexico City. Andy was settled comfortably in 
the back seat and | was beside the driver 

Doctor Pozo, the MacKenzies, the nurses, the serv- 
ants—all had said good-by to us from the hospital 
door. Word had got around that we were leaving, 
and people of the town men in sombseros, women 
in shawls, a man in the doorway of a dry-goods 


store waved to us as we left Querétaro itt END 
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In a setting radiant with beauty, peace, aloneness, 
a thirty-four-foot hard-top cruiser ambles out of 
the Everglades, heading for nearby Fort Lauderdale. 
Such settings help explain the lure of powerboat- 
ing, a sport which leads its devotees into sublime 
frustrations but always brings them back for more. 


The powerboat boys joyfully complain about fouled anchors, 


shifting sand bars, line squalls and temperamental 


engines. Yet each year their ranks swell by new hordes. . . . 


1 veteran skipper colorfully explains 


THE CRUISER CRAZE 


ust above the bright water a trace of mist still clings, a downy 

blanket between water and sky, not yet dismissed by a bright sun. 
Under it, the tide rip gurgles; but the gurgle is muted, with no menace 
in it. The passage ahead is narrow, rock-bordered, fringed by firs and 
the twisted orange-red trunks of madrona trees, writhing away from the 
water. A sea parrot, his dull brain finally registering alarm, beats his 
underpowered wings madly and wobbles into flight. 

The passage opens out a little. At one side a jutting rock stands above 
the swirling mist, not connected to the bay below or with any visible 
land. A half-grown boy stands on the bow of a thirty-foot cabin cruiser 
with an anchor line in his hand and stares ahead, where the shore is a 
ghostly thing, wavy in the uncertain light. 

The gentle burble of the boat's engine is the only sound. It rises in a 
crescendo as the propeller, reversed, digs a noisy hole at the boat's 
stern, then dies with one last uneasy burp. At a signal, the boy on the 
bow allows anchor and chain to rattle overboard. A lovely boat swings 
slowly in a lovely bay. 

A middle-aged man stands in the cockpit, at the moment oblivious 
to the beauty around him, his attention focused on an area just below a 
raised hatch cover. His appearance is prosperous, and it requires no 
great insight to deduce that he has driven automobiles for decades and 
never changed a spark plug. 

Yet now his vacation uniform—faded blue denims topped by a billed 
cap sporting crossed anchors— is grease-stained ; and his fingernails are 
begrimed. 

The boy comes aft, and a woman's head appears in the companion- 
way. The boy says, “Gee, mom, this is sure some place. .. . 

The woman murmurs, “Beautiful, beautiful, like a dream. . . .” 

And the middle-aged man, looking around at the bay and then down 
at the engine, agrees. “Yeah,” he says. “! wonder if | can ever get this 
contraption running again... .” 

The bay could be almost anywhere from the Florida Keys to Puget 
Sound’s San Juan Islands; the boat could be any one of the eight hun- 
dred thousand powerboats, cruisers or yachts in the United States; and 
the island morning still would contain many of the elements that make 
up the lure of powerboating. These elements are a strange mixture. 
There are beauty, a little adventure, more aloneness, plus excitement 
and peace in roughly equal parts, and so much frustration that you 
can’t wait to go out and get frustrated again. 





by William bL. Worden 


I get the figure of eight hundred thousand powerboats from Coast 
Guard and U.S. Customs registration figures, as well as those of manu 
facturers— although any total figure is only an estimate at best. Power 
boats range from fourteen to over a hundred feet long, cost from a 
few hundred dollars to six figures, and are sailed everywhere. Try to get 
into a Long Island or Balboa Island channel on a Sunday afternoon, or 
through Seattle's Government Locks when a weekend’s ending, and 
you'll swear my figures are too low. Try to find a friend when you're 
out of gasoline and adrift, and you'll be sure they're too high. Man 
made bodies of water such as Lake Mead, Roosevelt Lake behind Grand 
Coulee, Watts Bar in Tennessee and many others annually increase the 
boating public, miles from natural waters. 

But the figures don’t matter. The important thing ts that some com 
mon factor draws the millionaire to his floating mahogany beauty and 
Joe Nobody to the sweet little tub he’s built out of packing boxes and a 
washing-machine power plant. Powerboats magnetize a huge slice of 
the American population. It’s this magnetism which explains the man 
who builds a boat in his basement and tears down a wall to get it out, 
which accounts for the thousands who fall over coiled lines and anchor 
winches on boat docks Sunday after Sunday, which overworks the turn 
stiles at boat shows. If there are eight hundred thousand powerboats 
afloat, there must be many times that number of people who think they 
want to own one. 

Why? Perhaps part of the answer ts the islands. There are islands 
everywhere, but much of my powerboating has been done on Puget 
Sound, and | think first of Blake Island. It lies within sight of Seattle 
but could as well be a hundred miles away. No more than a mile in 
width, it’s covered with timber and dense undergrowth. Ferries cross 
north and south of it, and to the east and west are ship channels where 
tugs and fishing boats and occasional freighters ply 

But when | ease the bow of my grandmotherish cabin crutser in 
against the west shore of this island, suddenly, nobody else exists. The 
anchor splashes down through crystal-clear salt water and a few bottom 
fish spurt away from it. A lone gull contests beach rights when the dinghy 
pushes into a bight and touches the sand. There is a semicleared camp 
site under a madrona, and a million tiny crabs skitter as | walk toward 

it. The beach offers a wonderful litter of salt-seasoned, sun-grayed 
driftwood. There is a spot for a fire, and a wealth of bracken, fern and fir 
boughs to feather the bed of the shore sleeper 
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No one bothers you here. You can 
dance mother-naked on the shore if 
you want, or beachcomb or fish out- 
side the sand bar. You can let your 
beach fire die slowly in the late evening, 
and do nothing except watch and listen 
You watch the lights against the main- 
land shores—-lonesome little lights on 
farms, wildly careening lights on roads, 
bobbing lights of small boats and the 
steadier moving pools which are fer- 
ries, great sky-brightening floods of 
light which are cities — Seattle, Bremer- 
ton, Tacoma. All these you watch, and 
the bleary eyes of lighthouses, and 
nervous fireflies which are aircraft pre- 
paring to land 

Listening, you hear the distant sound 
of trains, and the whistles of ships, and 
the muted, half-real murmur which, 
when you were in the midst of it only 
hours before, was the intolerable clat- 
ter with which city people live. You 
hear sirens only faint and thin wails, 
here and the tolling of bells. But all 
are so diluted by distance, so dispersed 
that they do not interfere even with the 
soft rustling of field mice, or the crack- 
ling which may indicate a lonely island 
deer come down to stare at the fire. 

Blake is one island, but there are 
hundreds like it. There is Squaxin, less 
than a day's cruiser run away, where 
people once lived, but none for long 
And lonely Sucia, a series of bays titted 
together with narrow strips of land. 
Sucia has clams (wonderful, when 
steamed in your galley within hours of 
digging) and a myriad of tidewater 
pools where urchins and crabs, bull- 
heads, starlish, chitons and anemones 


battle endlessly for their dinners 


Why talk about these or hundreds of 


other islands? Because | own those un- 
inhabited bits of land, every one. Not 
by virtue of legal forms, but because | 
can reach them, thanks to an ancient 
bucket of bolts held together with bal- 
ing wire and redolent with indescrib- 
able odors. That nine-knot wonder 
takes me where no five-thousand-dollar 
automobile can 

The lure of powerboats? Surely part 
of it is the places they take you. But 
some of it must concern self-reliance 
Basically, there is no great difference 
between the engine which pushes an 
automobile at sixty and the one that 
makes a boat do ten or fifteen knots 
And, actually, boat driving is sim- 
pler— no brakes, little traffic, and plenty 
of road room most of the time. Any 
smart twelve-year-old can operate a 
thirty-foot, three-ton, 150-horsepower 
cruiser. (My own twelve-year-old usu- 
ally does a better docking job than IL.) 

No road map published contains the 
detail—rocks, depths, land silhouettes, 
lights and buoys—which appears on 
every marine chart. Add a current and 
tide table and the skipper has directions 
for any situation, Rules of the water 


road are simple; Coast Guard regula- 


tions require boatowners to take safety 
precautions before they ever leave a 
dock. There are no toll gates; even huge 
locks and drawbridges operate free for 
boatowners. Where, then, is the special 
self-reliance? 

The answer is simple: There are no 
filling stations out there on the briny; 
no mechanics to check your points or 
install a new condenser; no road signs 
outside the channels. The surface of 
the water looks about the same whether 
it is two feet deep or two hundred. And 
the tide changes, whether you're ready 
or not 

lake the wheel of a boat, drag in the 
mooring lines and push off. This is the 
wild, free life, Junior, and you're on 
your own. So you don’t know the dif- 
ference between an impeller pump and 
a solenoid? Well, man, you're about to 
find out—the hard way. You've never 
quite understood long tides and short? 
Come along and learn about it, out 
where the sea parrots play. You'd be 
beautiful, 
brand-new boat sitting high and dry on 
the beach in the morning? Well, you 


nonplused to find your 


may, a time or two, until you learn to 
read the small figures on the chart, to 
use the plumb line and to look at your 
watch instead of just guessing at the 
time when you anchor. And you'll drop 
the anchor where there will be enough 
water tomorrow morning, not where 
there is just enough water tonight 

All these things happen. When an 
internal-combustion engine sits down 
on a floating engine bed, something 
ornery seems to get bolted in with it. 
Flotsam gets in the water intake. Water 
condenses in the gas tanks. Salt affects 
the cooling jacket and winter idleness 
does unhappy things to the valve seats 
And nine times out of ten, you'll fix 
them yourself, because there’s no one 
else to do it. You'll fix the engine, while 
wife and kiddies wonder about your 
blood pressure. Youll haul anchors 
fouled on seaweed or sunken logs. 
You'll pole for your life when you run 
into a shallow because you forgot to 
look at the chart. You'll recover the 
dinghy after the towing line parts. 
You'll hit narrow passages and spin 
like a top in tide-rip pirouettes, while 
everything loose falls down or over- 
board. You'll foul a line in the pro- 
peller and have to go overboard and 
untangle those incredible knots around 
the shaft. You'll run into sudden 
squalls, and get thrown around in the 
wake of tugs or ferries. 

And, finally, you'll come home again. 
You'll ache in muscles you didn’t know 
you had. Your secretary will wonder 
what in the world happened to your 
fingernails. And you'll have discovered 
that the only way to run a boat crew 
whether they're relatives or lifelong 
friends — is by emulating Captain Bligh. 

But you'll have made it—and that's 
the wonderfully gratifying aspect of 
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it—in spite of storms, sand bars, water 
in the gas line and bad advice. Nobody 
helped you and nobody, ever, can take 
away the victory 

You're a skipper now. You've earned 
the cap with the anchors on it. 

The word yacht carries an aura of 
wealth; and for the man of unlimited 
funds, yachting has special attractions. 
The probability of mechanical trouble 
is reduced when you spend $20,000 to 
$50,000 on a boat; you can have a full- 
time skipper, or at least delegate to pro- 
fessionals such chores as varnishing, 
bottom painting and electrical over- 
hauls. Twin engines are ready to drive 
these thirty-to-sixty-foot floating pal- 
aces along in towers of their own foam: 
and there are few sensations so heady 
as to inch the throttles forward until 
the engine drumming becomes a throaty 
roar, the bow lifts and spray fans out 
behind. You can rig for fishing—tuna 
oft the California coast, blues in the 
Atlantic, sailfish in the Gulf Stream, or 
salmon, toughest of them all, in the 
foggy Pacific Northwest straits—the 
gear differs; and the man with a special 
fishing enthusiasm will buy his boat 
with that in mind. But the basic require- 
ments are the same for all coasts—a 
good engine or engines, a stout hull, 
plenty of cockpit space for the fisher- 
men, protection for heavy weather, 

Boatbuilders defer to no one in in- 
geniousness; and the novice boat buyer 
is due for a surprise if he thinks a forty- 
footer is small. In such a boat, a man 
may expect all the equipment of a good 
automobile, plus the essentials for com- 
fortable living which come with a mod- 
ern four-room apartment. Here are 
comfortable beds, a refrigerator, a 
galley which is a model of culinary 
efficiency, fresh water, perhaps a shower, 
radios and ship-to-shore telephones, 
even an automatic pilot to relieve the 
ship’s master of every responsibility 
except basic judgment; a fathomete 
heating and cooling equipment— a thou- 
sand things neatly stashed in a small 
area. Nothing ashore ts as self-sufficient 
as a good cabin cruiser. From your float- 
ing home, your front yard is a couple of 
miles wide, or a couple of thousand 

The old saw “Nobody feels sorry for 
a girl on a yacht” unfortunately is 
true; and unfortunately it also applies 
to the yacht owner. The man who buys 
a thirty- or forty-thousand-dollar boat 
may expect to pay premium prices for 
moorage and upkeep. Many large 
powerboats are custom-built. Some 
companies offer stock models with 
variants in equipment and power, but 
others are so well established that they 
specify precisely what they will deign to 
build. Buyers nod humbly when the 
builder says he might let them have 
delivery in a year or two. Under such 
circumstances, price haggling obviously 
gets nowhere. 


Continued on Page 119 
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LIKE THESE—AT THE SAME PRICE AS AN ORDINARY NOVEL! 


Yes indeed, PROVIDED YOU ARE QUICK ENOUGH, 


you may now fill a vacancy 


in the membership of The Heritage Club— 


and thus acquire a unique collection 


of the world’s classics, especially illustrated 


by the world’s greatest artists 


and superbly printed on fine papers: 


for the same price as an ordinary novel! 


H. RRY! Hurry! HUR-R-R-RY! That's 
what we mean, in the language of the side- 
show barker, when we say if you are light 
on your feet and when we say provided you 
are quick enough. 

For you may know that the membership 
rolls of The Heritage Club are not always 
open for new members. When some vacan- 
cies occur, and the membership rolls are 
publicly opened for new members through 
announcements such as this one —why, you 
are offered an unusual opportunity which 
you should be quick to seize. 


Shall we tell you why? 


W, LL, The Heritage Club distributes to 


its members “the classics which are our her- 
itage from the past, in editions which will 
be the heritage of the future.” These books 
are not falsely deluxe nor are they old edi- 
tions dressed up for a new market. They are 
the classics of the world’s literatures: espe- 
cially designed by the world’s most famous 
typographers, illustrated by the greatest of 
the world’s artists, carefully printed by lead- 
ing printers on papers which have been 


chemically tested to assure a life of at least 


two centuries, handsomely bound and boxed 

You may find this next statement hard to 
believe; but nevertheless it is true, and it 
seems a principal reason for the continuing 
success of this cooperative plan: the members 
obtain these Looks for the same price that they 
are called upon to pay for ordinary rental 
library fiction! Yes, each member pays only 
$3.65 for each book —or, to make the bar 
gain even more remarkable, on/y $3.28 if he 
pays in advance! 


What is the natural result? 


5 om ARE now thirty thousand mem- 
bers. And, although the Club is starting 
upon its Nineteenth Annual Series, of the 
original Charter Members more than half 
still remain in the membership! The “re- 
newal rate” in The Heritage Club is far, far 
greater than the “renewal rate” of any of 
the ordinary book clubs. In short, the mem- 
bers themselves are highly satisfied! 

Now the Prospectus is being prepared, 
for the Nineteenth Series; and in it are de 
scribed the books to be distributed to the 


members during the coming twelve months 


We anticipate fewer than one thousand va- 
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cancies. If you are quick enough, and if you 
obtain one of these for yourself, you will 
obtain books like these 

in American Tragedy by Theodore Drei 
ser, illustrated by the great American painter 
Reginald Marsh; and The Lives of the Noble 
Romans and Noble Grecians, in a wonderful 
text edited from the manuscript in the Hun 
tington Library, beautifully designed and 
decorated by W. A 


Dame de Paris, the massive novel by Victor 


Dwiggins; and Notre- 


Hugo illustrated with paintings made in 
Bernard Lamotte; 
and The Story of Reynard the Fox by Goethe, 


the Cathedral itself by 
illustrated with wood-engravings by Fritz 
Fichenberg; and The Revolt of the Angels by 
Anatole France; and Milton's L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso in an extraordinary dos-a-dos 
volume planned by Bruce Rogers. 


These are only a few of the titles. 


Yet you don't have to take any of the 


listed titles if you don't want them! You are 


given a list of more than four dozen Heritage 


books-in-print—from which you are permit- 


ted to select substitution tithes. In short, you 
may obtain only the books you want, and 


yet ata price which is a bargain. 


O, COURSE, there have been book bar 


gains before; and there will be again. But 
it seems safe to say that never in the history 
of book publishing has a greater bargain 
than this been offered to wise buyers of books 

You are invited to put this statement to 
the test! You are invited to send for this new 
Prospectus, which describes the cooperative 
membership plan in detail — and includes 
many expressions of opinion trom the mem 
bers themselves, the people who pay their 
good money for these books and do not 
have vo indulge in high-flown language. 

If you will 6H1l out the coupon printed 


you will be sent a copy of the Prospectus 


below, and mail it to Heritage Club, 
Also, one of the limited number of vacan 
cies will he reserved for you until you have 
had time to study the Prospectus. You would 


he wise to mail the coupon now! 
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by Herbert E. French 


A coat of tan is summer's most popular fashion, But it may bring you 





grief as 


well as admiration. Here are rules to guide you when you head for the beach 


How to Handle the Sun 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
JOHN RAWLINGS 


few pleasures of summer are endless and intense, as 
complicated as man can make them and as simple as 
the elements of warm earth and blue sky. But of all the joys 
of the season, the greatest is the oldest and simplest one of 
all—the sun itself. It is more than passing strange, there- 
fore, that the summer sun has become, quite recently and 
with all the accompanying publicity and nonsense that fol- 
low any fad, fashionable. In the past few years, America 
has become a land of sun worshipers on a scale never be- 
fore seen on earth—not even matched by the golden days 
of Rome, when the adoration of Mithras, the sun god, won 
considerably more followers than the wintry rituals of the 
early Christians. Everybody gets in the sun today: babies 
and old men, swimmers at coastline beaches and swimmers 
at Kansas ponds, summer skiers On mountaintops and sec- 
retaries on office-building rooftops. The sun has become 
the center of our summer universe and the sun tan is the 
summer trade-mark of the modern American. 

As is customary with any intense new cult, the sun-tan 
fad has been accompanied by both competition and con- 
fusion. The competition is the pleasant game of Who Has 
the Better Tan?, the rules of which call for the comparing of 
burnished forearms by the players and the remarks of 
“That's nothing, you should see my legs” (by the male), and 
“You should see my back” (by the female). The source of 
this tanning craze is the simple realization that a good tan 
makes everybody look just wonderful; that washed-out little 
Miss Muffet, fish-pale after a long winter behind the Smith- 
Corona, need only spend two sunny weekends at Jones 
Beach before she takes on the rich glamour of a Silvana 
Mangano. 

The confusion about sun tan is a little harder to straighten 
out. It arises from the questions: Why sun-tan? What good 
is sun bathing, anyway? 

The most common answer is probably, “Because it’s fun; 
it looks nice and I like the beach.” There is no argument 
with this, but even a skin-deep analysis of what actually 
happens when you acquire a tan and what the long-range 
results may be is rather more complicated. 

Our skin’s basic reddish hue is the outward reflection of 
the millions of red corpuscles flowing through tiny blood 
vessels just beneath its surface. This is most noticeable in 
the untanned skin of a baby, which can change, with anger 
or a switch of temperature, from porcelain white to crim- 
son ina moment. In white adults, this coloring is somewhat 





hidden by an acquired layer of sun-made pigment, which 
varies in tone according to the complexion and occupation 
of the individual. If a cowboy could be made to blush, to 
pick an unlikely example, even the quickest rush of blood 
would be invisible beneath the sunburned weathering of 
his hide. 

Human leather is not tanned throughout, like a costly 
calfskin bag. Our seven-layered overcoat (three thousand 
square inches of well-fitted goods on the average wearer) 
manufactures pigment only in the fourth layer from the top, 
the stratum mucosum, by an incredibly involved process. 
But the sad fact is that, good looks and beach fun aside, 
nobody knows exactly what function skin tan serves or why 
our bodies build up dark pigment. “There is no known 
Lewis R. Koller, 
General Electric Research Laboratory physicist, says. Some 


relation between tan and health,” Dr. 


authorities suggest that tanning may be a_ protective 
mechanism that prevents you from suffering too severe in- 
ternal damage from the sun’s ultraviolet rays. And others 
think that since tanning turns a white, reflecting surface 
into a dark, absorbent one, perhaps a tanned skin absorbs 
the ultraviolet rays and converts them into a form of help- 
ful heat energy. But these are only guesses; in broad terms, 
there is no known therapeutic value in sun tan itself. Aside 
from the fun of it, of course; and even physicists don't over- 
look the wonderful sense of pride and savoir-vivre thatcomes 
from a carefully acquired rich mahogany pelt. 

But something else does happen to you in the sun, some- 
thing that is definitely healthful. That is the acquisition of 
vitamin D from the direct rays of the sun, an entirely sepa- 
rate miracle from sun tanning. The sun's ultraviolet rays 
penetrate only a twenty-fifth of an inch into the human 
skin, but in the process they irradiate an element in the skin 
called ergosterol, which is the substance that stores up re- 
serves of vitamin D received from the sun. Vitamin D, of 
course, is just wonderful for you, and helps build strong 
bones and teeth. Our outer tissues absorb the ultraviolet 
radiation directly, and in the process of sun bathing even 
our perspiration becomes saturated with it. Many people 
whorush to take a cold shower after an afternoon in the sun 
wash off and lose much of the benefit because they haven't 
allowed that extra minute or two for absorption. 

These two effects then—tanning and creating vitamin 
Dare the principal known skin reactions to sun bathing 


Tanning probably only Continued on Page 67 
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Continued from Page 65 
makes us look good; the vitamin bath 
actually makes us feel good. 

Where you sun-bathe undoubtedly 
has a lot to do with how much benefit 
you get from the process. Mountain- 
tops and seaside beaches are nonpareil 
sun spas because they receive far purer 
sunlight than the rest of the land, par- 
ticularly urban areas, whose low-hang- 
ing, man-made filters of smoke, smog, 
smaze and smist screen out most of 
the sun’s health-giving rays. Perhaps 
the seashore is best of all, since we re- 
ceive not only the direct sun at the 
beach but also all the reflected rays 
from the shining waves, the bright 
sands and the opalescent air. And this 
sea air itself is as good as it smells. Sea- 
shore air is estimated to have at least a 
fifth more oxygen than inland ether, 
is free of city and inland dust, smudge, 
soot, tars, pollens and allergens, and 
also contains highly salubrious parti- 
cles of chlorides, bromides and iodides, 
whipped off the ocean wavetops. No 
medicine ever came wrapped up in a 
better-tasting pill. 

In spite of the mad national scramble 
of the past twenty years toward the 
beach and out of the shadows, the 
benefits of sun bathing are no new dis- 
covery. Benjamin Franklin was a fa- 
mous sun and sea bather. But when he 
couldn't have one or the other, he at 
least enjoyed a daily air bath. “‘I sit in 
my chamber,” he confessed, “*without 
any clothes whatever, half an hour or 
an hour, according to the season, either 
reading or writing.” If he'd lived in a 
modern house with a sun terrace on 
the roof, he could have benefited from 
the sun’s beams as well. 

The sun has long been called nature's 
greatest health giver and healer and 
has played a chief role at health resorts 
ever since Auguste Rollier, the Swiss 
father of heliotherapy, opened his first 
High Alps sanatorium in 1903. Sun- 
light is known to everyone as a treat- 
ment in Helio- 
therapist Dr. W. W. Coblentz suggests 
that the Sun Cure is a major factor in 


tuberculosis cases. 


the treatment of at least twenty-three 
skin diseases, ranging from acne and 
And 
another specialist, Dr. Richard Kovacs, 
writes that 


eczema to ulcers and wounds. 


often 
helpful in persons suffering from gen- 


“sun treatment is 


eral debility, so-called secondary anemia, 
repeated colds, respiratory diseases, or 
convalescence after an exhausting ill- 
ness." That just about sums up all the 
conditions that can descend on us dur- 
ing the darkness of a long, cold winter. 
The annual summer return to sunlight, 
says Dr. Leonard Dodds, the British 
sunlight scholar, “is a general stimulus 
to the body, more potent if applied 
after a period when it has been lacking, 
and gradually losing its effect if ex- 
posure is overprolonged, even when 
not excessive.” 


Sunshine is life and health, but it is 
also danger and, in extreme cases, 
death. **Many people forget that a burn 
is a burn,” zoologist Urless D. Lan- 


ham warns, “whether it comes from an 
atom-bomb explosion or the sunshine.” 
Remaining too long in the sun for the 
first few days can give a painful sun- 
burn, causing blisters and agony. To 
the skin of an exceptionally delicate 
sun bather it may give a persistent ab- 
normal hypersensitivity which can 
mean trouble for years to come. All of 
us burn at different rates, which makes 
it hard to prescribe the exact early dos- 
age of sunlight. The American Medical 
Association advises as a general rule 
“no more than ten minutes the first 
day with gradual increases thereafter.” 
Each sun bather has to work out his own 
schedule thereafter, but conservatism 
should always rule. Twenty minutes 
the second day, and half to three 
quarters of an hour on the third is 
wise, with plenty of turning to expose 
all sides evenly. And experienced sun- 
ners always take pains to protect such 
areas as the back of 
the neck, the back of the knees and the 
bottom of the feet. 

The skin of blondes and redheads (as 
most blondes and redheads have dis- 
covered the hard way) is more sensitive 
than that of brunettes, and men tend to 
sunburn more readily than women. 
Hygienist Dr. Walter Henry Brown 
has warned that “It needs as much dis- 


extra-sensitive 


criminating judgment to prescribe sun- 
shine and air as it does to order digi- 
talis or atropine’—a warning that 
should be a sharp kick in the shins to 
vacationers who announce, “Oh, | 
never get a burn,” or to those in too 
much of a hurry to look like a lifeguard. 
This brings us to another danger 


excessive cumulative tan. Many derma- 


tologists believe that excessive exposure 
to sunlight over a period of years is 
responsible for a large proportion of 
skin cancer. All-year-round outdoor 
workers are the chief victims of this 
lethal “sun poisoning,” 90 per cent of 
which occurs on the heavily exposed 
hands and face. 

Our first line of defense against over- 
sunning, immediate or long-range, is the 
magic film of “superskin™ that is made 
up of the skin's own natural fatty mat- 
ter and sweat, which combine to form 
an oily, acid surface shield against the 
elements. At the beach, the salt water 
washes away this natural oily coat, the 
hot sun overworks our sweat glands 
so that the excess becomes ineffective, 
and dry wind and hot sun combine to 
dehydrate the skin itself. Thus the 
beach can operate as a gigantic oven 
for the mummifying of human parch- 
ment, often turning the insatiable, or 
mad-dog-and-Englishman, type of sun 
bather into something that looks like a 
dried-out piece of barbecued side meat 

This can be 
avoided by aiding and abetting the 
skin’s natural oils in their battle to 


drying-out process 


protect us. Women have always shown 
far greater wisdom than their brothers 
and husbands in care of the skin. Since 
the ladies of ancient Egypt first began 
to apply the fat of the sacred temple 
cats to their faces, women have been 
tireless in waging this battle, and re- 
cently most men have been sensible 
enough to do the same. Both sexes to- 
gether now spend an estimated six mil- 
lion dollars annually on these chemical 
sun screens. 

All effective 
work in the same way 


sunburn preventives 
by filtering out 
some of the burning ultraviolet rays 
from the sun. They absorb or scatter 


the ultraviolet rays, and thus allow us 
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to remain on the beach up to three or 


four times longer. Today there are 
close to 100 compounds that are con 
sidered to be sunburn preventives, and 
the sunburn 


“absorb in part of the 


spectrum.” But if the drugstore at 
your beach doesn’t carry sun-tan lo- 
tions, along with its beach balls and 
rubber animals, a bottle of plain ses- 
ame oil is considered a good “nat- 
ural” screen agent. All of these creams, 
lotions and emulsions tend to wash 
off, rub off and wear off very quickly 
at the 


advise 


beach, and so the 
that 


two hours and after every dip in the 


experts 


we reapply them every 


waves. Also, in the evening, after a 
sun bath, the skin needs a bit of oily 
lubrication to prevent that old leather- 
windbreaker look 

Finally, there are two other parts of 
the body that need protection from the 
sun—the eyes and the hair. Shading the 
eyes is more than a matter of mere com- 
fort; doctors from Temple University 
Medical School recently experimented 
with some Atlantic City lifeguards and 
found that even a few hours in the 
bright sun without sunglasses could 
cause a significant loss of vision—a 
loss that might take "several weeks to 
recovel 

So gradual was the change that 
the lifeguards were unaware that their 
sight had been affected——a real hazard 
when driving home after a day at the 
beach 


glasses 


The answer, of course, is sun- 
dark 
absorb 80 to 90 per cent of the sun's 


sunglasses enough to 


visual rays and most of its infrared and 
ultraviolet 


rays. This doesn’t mean 
that you must order special lenses 
Just make sure that your sunglasses 


are dark enough to do the job, and 
it’s wise to make sure that your glasses 
are clearly ground 

As for your hair, the penalty of a 
week's sun parching is that familiar 
brittle dryness which, combined with 
bleaching, can make your thatch look 
like excelsior. Hair specialists recom- 


mend a nutritional-cream treatment, 
with a substance containing lanolin or 
Lipicil, to bring your hair back to its 
natural softness. Or easier sul, wear a 
hat. A hat —any kind of hat 
will help to prevent that final indignity 


that 


also 
can strike the silly sun bather 
sun-stroke 

All this may sound like a lot to re 
member when you set off for a carefree 
weekend in the sun, but sun tanning, 
like any other pleasant pastime, is most 
enjoyed when most expertly practiced 
And all the rules come down, in the 
end, to a few simple precautions, One 
New York dermatologist, asked what 
one should surely bring along to the 
beach in order to have a good time, 
summed it up this way 

1. Protective clothing, 2. An effective 
sun-tan compound, 3. (and most im- 


END 


portant) common sense Pit 
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THE WILD WEST 


Continued from Page 43 


the snake dance. In the year 1276, as we 
know by the tree rings, a drought began 
which eventually drove the cliff dwellers 
Utah 


out of Colorado, and northern 


Arizona. It lasted twenty-four years 
The white man’s West has never ex- 
such a drought—as 


perienced yet. 


Twenty-four dry years in succession 
would damage it more than saturation 
atomic bombing 

Thus violence and chance are the 
themes of the West's climate, as of its 
geography. They have necessarily been 
the themes of its history and way of life 
Every effort was a gamble. The Gov- 
ernment bet you a quarter section that 
you couldn't live on it for five years 
You bet your pile, and not infrequently 
your life, that there was gold in the 
gravel. That the float rock on the moun- 
tainside meant a rich vein not far away 
That you would strike water before the 
drill 


broke 


broke, or oil before you went 
That the railroad would come 
by way of the pass over vonder, not one 
fifty miles farther away. That the price 


of wheat or cattle would hold. That 
there would be rain in time 

It is the gambler’s buoyancy that the 
Fasterner sees as Western breeziness 
On the whole he likes it and the easiness 
and geniality it produces. There were 
never any servants in ihe West, nor ex- 


cept for the 1.W.W 


erations back 


, of nearly two gen- 
any proletariat. There 
are no caste barriers except such as are 
erected by the West's dreariest rich 
There had been no anti-Negro feeling 
ull the industrial concentrations on the 
Pacific coast during the last war, and 
little or 


there 1s no discernible anti- 


semitism. (The tourist hardly sees the 
working of the West's own color line, 
drawn against Indians and Spanish- 
Americans.) The rapidity of the rags- 
to-riches cycle has kept society elastic, 
and the toursst finds it as kindly as tt ts 
wife 


informal. The waitress calls your 


“honey” and is genuinely eager to 


please and satisfy you. The most casual 
contacts are personalized. The bellboy 
consults you about his problems as a 
pre-medic at State U. The garageman 
learns that you are interested in gray- 
lings or historic sites or Indian bas- 
ketry, and he ends by planning a de- 
tour for you and making several long- 
distance calls to assure you the right 
contacts 
Theculturets as agreeable as thetowns 
are clean. The cowpoke costume ts ab- 
surd in itself but it has added a pleasant 
color and 


informality to everyone's 


dress. The general optimism seems to 


be assured contidence in the future, 


what we used to think of as the Amer- 


ican spirit, Here is one part of the 


country, the tourist may infer, that is 
not sunk in anxiety about the end of 


the world or half-paralyzed by vague 


fears of Russia —it is the United States 
as we knew it in a more vigorous time 
Or a more youthful time. It might be 
attractive to settle down here—it seems 
a wonderful place to bring up children 
Think of skiing till the Fourth of July 
and tennis tll Thanksgiving. Think of a 
climate that permits you to plan an out- 
ing a year in advance—or five years if 
you care to. Look at the abundance of 
newly built schools, at the multiplicity 
of parks, at the fabulous flower gar- 


dens, the unbelievable fruit. 


What may escape observation at first 
is the Westerner as schizophrenic. Never 
did the pillar of cloud move so con- 
stantly before Moses as the vision of El 
Dorado before the West. The boomer is 
a man who looks at a solitary water 
tank or grain elevator beside a railroad 
track and sees a metropolis to be, who 
glances from a sagebrush flat to the 
snowy peaks on the horizon whence 
water might be brought and sees the 
garden of the world flowering at his 
feet. But the rich strike, the big bo- 
nanza, the roaring boom is only half of 
the story. The other half is the boom 


going bust -the dry well, the falsc 


color, the blue-sky promotion, the 


salted claim. The collapse of the boom 
is the very essence of Western experi 
ence and yet the essence of the West 
ern character has always been the con 
viction that tomorrow is another day 

Last time the vein pinched out, or the 
But 


next time you'll get out before the bust 


locusts came, or the rains failed 


Get a grubstake and try again some 
where else. It's a rich land, stranger 
plow up the range, cash in on wheat, 
and sell out. Slap another mortgage on 
the home place and back your hunch 
The West knows that the plunger’s vi- 
sion ts its deadliest intoxicant, that any- 
one can sell it any kind of gold brick, 
that indeed no salesman is needed since 
the sucker is sure to sell himself. With 
engaging cynicism it sees itself as a pre- 
destinate sucker-—and backs its hunch 
across the board 

There is another reason for the self- 
derision that is the deepest strain in the 
West's humor, and in its picture of it- 
self. Elsewhere if you grew up with the 
country, some of it stuck to you. But by 
the time the West was settled a system 
to prevent such waste had been de- 
veloped, and all that stuck to you was 
the mortgage. Fur-traders, miners, tim- 
they 
The 


gold in them hills built: parodies of 


ber operators, land speculators 


cleaned up and went back East 


French chateaux on Fifth Avenue, not 
When 


went to his long home, the residuary 


Cayuse Street Petroleum Pete 


legatee Yale or Harvard, 


State l 


was yours turned out to belong to a 


Was not 


The mining claim you thought 


Boston tirm. The nester was under 


mortgage to a bank, an implement com- 
Continued on Page 7Q 
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Continued from Page 68 
pany, an elevator combine, a rigged 


market, and a railroad 


The gallant 
caballero might have Colonel Colt’s 
equalizer swung low from one hip, but 
he was just a hired man on horseback 
His boss, the cattle baron, had the 
glorious freedom to say Yes Sir to a 
corporate entity whose directors met in 
London. While the West was chasing 
the mirage of a still greater bonanza 
over the horizon, Eastern capital 
moved in and occupied 

It made for bitterness, though no- 
body could do much about it except 
yell. The West yelled. A figure designed 
to scare the East into fits arose and 
prowled, Grangerite, Populist, or Pro- 
gressive, a gaunt man with blood in his 
eye and a drumbeat in his voice. He 
spoke for the multitude who were 
squeezed between a drought and a 
freight rate, between the hostile geog- 
raphy and the relentless financier. 
Henry George or Hiram Johnson, Coin 
Harvey or William Borah, Charles Mc- 
Nary or George Norris—the West 
raised up such men against the Gug- 
Clarks, 
mans, and Huntingtons. All they asked 


genheims, Jacklings, Harri- 
was that the West, the plundered prov- 
ince, get back some of the loot taken 
from it, but in the East they were revo- 
lutionists. They recovered for the West 
some of its own, not much but some. 

“Sons of the wild jackass,” a Yankee 
Senator called them. The line is as ex- 
tinct as the ground sloths that fell into 
the La Brea asphalt beds in Tertiary 
times and now remind museum visitors 
that once there were life forms on a 
larger scale than ours. Or almost ex- 
tinct. A year ago some of us sat in the 
gallery listening to Wayne Morse ad- 
dress an empty Senate for twenty-two 
hours about the Tidelands Bill, not with 
any hope of blocking it, merely that it 
should be tagged in men’s sight as what 
it was and that the record should show, 
when consulted hereafter, that some 
had spoken out. He did what he could 
and, Westerners being gifted with illu- 
sion, it was possible to believe that an 
honorable time was lingering on still. 

It wasn't. The West suppresses its 
revolutionaries before they get very 
far. It is easier to join the system, de- 
fraud it, or tap its sources underground. 
In the old days many a man cleaned up 
by thoughtfully sprinkling some high- 
grade in his ore pile and selling out toa 
greenhorn, Many another found a lot 
of orphans on the company’s range and 
got rich by burning his own brand on 
them. God made the greenhorn—and 
the Western bloc in Congress has bled 
the Eastern taxpayer of many millions 
of dollars for the mandatory purchase 
of silver to be buried in vaults at West 
Point. Enormous dams and gigantic 
systems of water distribution have liter- 
ally remade the West in thirty years 
and have now launched it on its great- 


HOLIDAY 


est boom. Their usufructs are Western 
but the East picks up the check. The 
second-largest source of Western in- 
come is Government payments—bene- 
factions, grants in aid, projects and 
payrolls. With its amiable schizo- 
phrenia the West demands more Gov- 
ernment aid and less Government in- 
terference but knows where it stands 
when the chips are down. In May of 
1952 Dan Thornton, the near-cowboy 
Governor of Colorado, made the 
mountains resound with a splendid 
declaration of independence—get the 
Government out of the West, we want 
none of its help, we are not pensioners 
but pioneering individualists. In June 
that same high, clear voice, not at all 
the bray of the wild jackass, was shout- 
ing that the cow counties were a disaster 
area and cash money had better start 
flowing from Washington damn fast. 
Both times he wowed the West. 


Thus the passage of time has made 
the West more suave—and, one thinks, 
less cosmopolitan. It was the melting 
pot’s melting pot, the place where 
Americans of all sections were meta- 
morphosed into something new and 


there were no orthodoxies. None, at 


least, of individual behavior or a man’s 
private affairs. What your name had 
been in the States was nobody’s busi- 
ness, nor how much liquor you drank, 
what woman (red or white) you lived 
with, nor what eccentricities it was your 
whim to cultivate. The Village Atheist 
and the Man Agin the Government mul- 
tiplied luxuriantly; the West rejoiced 
in them, as it did in the sons of the wild 
jackass. The vigilantes were for people 
unorthodox enough to steal property. 
The tolerances, and the intolerances, 
have shifted. If the immigrant Lucius 
Beebe were impelled to follow a pack 
of hounds or drive a tallyho through 
the Virginia City he elaborately graces, 
few would lift an eyebrow and none 
move to stop the show. If his whim were 
to mount a soapbox, however, he would 
be called and perhaps jailed; a profes- 
sor at the University of Nevada who 
made a political spzech of any kind 
would be risking proscription and dis- 
charge. If the pitiful zany, Emperor 
Norton, could revisit San Francisco, 
he would certainly be received with the 
same affection which the shining city 
felt for him long ago. But one doubts 
that Henry George could get into town. 
Continued on Page 72 
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RN WORDS 


The American frontier, which was still open when many of us were born, 
has had an impact on our language as well as on our history and folkways. 
Not all the words we associate with the West actually originated there, but 
here are a handful that have been imprinted on our consciousness largely be- 


Cowboy was first used in England simply for a boy who took care of the 
cows, an appellation not much more virile than milkmaid. Its first American 
use was a term of contempt for New York State Tory partisans in the Revo- 
lution. It wasn’t until well into the 19th Century that “cowboy” began to stand 
for the chap-clad hero it still evokes today, though slang has already softened 
the word down to drugstore and hot-rod levels. 


Maverick is an unbranded cow, calf or steer. Catthkeman Maverick, an an- 
cestor of the present San Antonio politico, claimed unbranded animals that 
ventured near his range, and this profitable quirk made his name a part of the 
language. Now applied not only to cattle but to any aggressively unpigeon- 


Ranch came from the Spanish rancho, which actually meant a group of men 
who ate together, usually herdsmen or working stiffs of some sort. From describ- 
ing the company it soon came to describe the property. 


Prairie has been a good English word since 1682 when Sir Thomas Browne 
borrowed it from the French to describe vast meadows, but it took the opening 
of our West to widen its usage and acceptance and at the same time to narrow 
its most familiar meaning to the savannas of our Own prairie states. 


Roundup, for the seasonal driving of cattle from the range into a corral, is 
an authentically American Western usage which has spread to Australia and 
other areas where cattle are raised and handled in quantity. 


Bronco is the Spanish word for rough or rude, and a rough or rude wild 
horse is what it stands for in song and story. 





Mustang comes from a confusion of two Spanish words, mestengo, a strayer, 
and mostrenco, homeless, and stands for the wild horse of California, offspring 
of the strayed and abandoned horses of the first Spanish explorers. 


Coyote is from the Spanish adaptation of the Mexican coyotl and stands 
for the almost supernaturally sly and intelligent barking wolf of the prairie. 


Bonanza in Spanish may be fair weather or prosperity. In the West it took 
on its current American meaning as a lucky strike, particularly in gold mining. 


Ranger in English has long meant a rover or a wanderer or a forest warden, 
but its quasi-militgry use beiongs to the American West and to the romantic 
traditions of the Texas Rangers in particular. 
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Continued from Page 70 
There is, however, a gratifying com- 
pensation. The practice of the arts, 


which for generations was tolerated 
only in San Francisco and Carmel, has 
proliferated amazingly. There are paint- 


ers everywhere now, not merely at 
Taos. A generation ago any Western 
pottery on view was Pueblo; now in a 
dozen places, superb ceramics are be- 
ing made. (Well, some terrible arty 
stuff too.) Musicians are no longer Per- 
fessors or novelists longhairs. There are 
a dozen symphony orchestras and few 
towns are too small to have a choral so- 
ciety and achamber-music group. Every 
second Westerner is writing a novel; 
perhaps all that the art of literature 
needs is for a few of them to step out- 
side the genre of horse opera. All sum- 
mer long last winter's ski resorts are 
crowded with writers’ conferences and 
more ambitious think groups. These 
last are productions by immigrant mil- 
lionaires, who import artists, philoso- 
phers, mystics, and pedagogues by the 
trainload and have them give the cos- 
mos a workout. More fervent are col- 
onies of dedicated souls who keep alive 
the only Left Banks left on earth. If 
Bohemia’s last stand is range-fed, jingle- 
bobbed, and more than a little wind- 
broke, why, one of the earlier ballads 
confessed to having found a lavender 
cowboy. And, off campus, the West has 
learned to take its art in its stride 

But no political thought comes out of 
the West nowadays, and no cultural 
criticism, at least no criticism of the 
Western culture. The West does not 
welcome examination by the local tal- 
ent. A ticket out of town, beyond reach 
of the vigilantes, would be the first ne- 
cessity of anyone who undertook it. It 
has been a long time since Mark Twain 
and what Westerner of today has heard 


ofc. ¢ 


Goodwin? 


Such are the stresses and ferments at 
work on the West. They keep it lively 
the casual tourist is right in beiieving 
that he would not be bored if he lived 
in these parts. They account for the 
vivacity and volatility of an engaging 
people. What the tourist sees as buoy- 
ancy or optimism or confidence in the 
future, Of 


sometimes as unmitigated 


brag this Western spirit is not simple 
but exceedingly complex. It is a blend 
of pure credulity, pure cynicism, and 
pure guile —and of illusion, self-decep- 
tion, and relish of a caustic joke. But 
there enters in, too, awareness of almost 
incredible achievement 

Properly speaking, the West was un- 
inhabitable. And yet there it is in plain 


view, the garden of the world. The 
Westerners who have made it may be 
pardoned if they exult in what they 
have done and if they sometimes mis- 
understand it. Here they are, in an ex- 
panse of wasteland where next door is 


five hundred miles. They have created 


puny 


their country as an occasional oasis in 
immensity. Only a little a metropolitan 
people, they are not at all a bucolic 
one—there are no hayseed Westerners 
They have done what was clearly im- 
possible—therefore rejoice, but there- 
fore also be wary, for who knows 
whether the hills at the horizon are real 
or a mirage? They are self-assured be- 
cause they have subdued the unsubdu- 
able, so that the best symbol for them 
is the big dam which stores the water 
which creates life. And they are skep- 
tical, or, if you will, anxious, because 
the dam is a frail thing and will be no 
more substantial than the mirage if the 
rains should fail. It is an old saying that 
the Americans love a hard country. But 
the West must be loved as you love a 
woman you know you cannot trust. 

Or maybe, since so much of their 
country is fabulous, the right word for 
them is fable. Space, you learn out 
west, has color. The color of space is 
deep blue turning lavender and dark- 
ening to violet. You can see it any au- 
tumn morning in any mountain range, 
any evening in any desert, or at any 
hour in any of the chasms of which the 
Grand Canyon is the best known. It is 
an effect of light, a formula of optics, 
an illusion of the mind, or a nonexistent 
thing. A blue gauze is drawn across the 
rock shapes and they change, or the 
color changes, or you aren't seeing what 
you lately saw, or you saw what wasn’t 
there. How be sure and for how long? 

Or the fable of the desert. It is 
chromatic rock, a landscape long after 
the end of time or long before the be- 
ginning of life. Itis total sterility. But in 
the midst of death you are in life. The 
unseen arroyo is choked with growth. 
After the sun sets the sleeping creation 
wakes. After an April shower there is 
an ecstasy of germination. The shell of 
a seed may be an inch thick and hard 
as horn. The root of a primrose may go 
down six feet. Nor is the fable of the 
mountains any different, except that 
life in them is far more prodigal. 

Or maybe the West has provided its 
own best fable. It is older than the white 
man’s West, it has been told in many 
Indian tongues about many streams 
besides these two 


little 


the Hassayampa, a 
Arizona creek that flows some 
sixty miles and empties into the Gila 
below Palo Verde, and Fountain Creek, 
which issues from some big springs 
called Manitou on the side of a gulch 
above Colorado Springs. Both streams, 
like all water to the Indian and the 
Western mind, have magical properties 
If you drink of the Hassayampa, it has 
been said for longer than the white 
American’s memory reaches back, you 
will thereafter be incapable of telling 
the truth. And if you drink the water of 
Manitou the spell is on you thenceforth 
and, wherever you may go, you will al- 
ways come back to drink that water 


again. THE END 








To heighten your enjoyment of the 


wonderful world we play in... 


the publishers of TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE 


announce a new 
national weekly 


HERE has never been a National Sports 

Weekly. Furthermore, it has been bril- 
liantly proved that there never can be. Peo- 
ple’s interests are too varied. The fisherman 
cares nothing for baseball. The skier couldn’t 
care less about the Kentucky Derby. 


Maybe. Maybe that’s the way it was. May- 
be that’s still the way it partly is. But one 
thing is sure: the world of Sport is a wonder- 
ful world, and everyone enters it with joy. 


And so we enter it—as journalists, editors, 
writers, photographers, resolved to put some- 
thing of the joy and the awareness of Sport 


into the form of a magazine. 


It’s a weekly magazine. It rushes to press 
every week the greatest pictures and the best 
accounts of the biggest events. And it paints 
the big enduring picture, too—of Nature, 
where the trout streams are, and the quail 
coveys and the snowy mountain sides. 


There’s no end to the wonderful world of 
Sport 
told or the last 3-foot putt is missed. Soon, 


not till the last fisherman’s tale is 


in Volume I No. I, we'll begin where we are, 


in the middle of things: the unpredictable 
headline happenings of the week, then the 
enduring picture of field and stream, then a 
battery of expert columns wherein the lure 
of many a famous sport will be expounded 
with loving care. 

You don't have to read it not any of it. 
Sport is Liberty Hall. It compels nobody. 
You don’t have to read about it in order 
to be a better executive or a better house- 
wife or to do your duty as a citizen in the 
Hydrogen Age. 


But you'll surely want to have a look at 
this new magazine of Sport. Not just one 
issue, please. Take a year’s subscription and 
see how you get on together. You may find 
that it makes more enjoyable what you al- 


ready enjoy. And (hatcould have consequences. 


One consequence would be that, at last, 
America will have a great National Sports 


Weekly. 


The pre-publication rate for Charter Subscribers is $6.00 
If you wish to subscribe 

please write New Magazine Department G-2,TIME & 
LIFE, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois 


for the first full year —52 issues 
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in in the finer workmanshiy and materials, the greater 


comtorts and conveniences. You'll even /ear it when 


you slam the door! 


THEN THAT FINE AND THRIFTY Chevrolet perform 


ance 1s always a special pleasure. Chevrolet's high-com 


ression OwWCT high st of any lea ing low priced cal 


YEAR AFTER YEAR MORE PEOPLE 


BUY 


—brings smoother, quicker response and important 
gasoline Savings, COO Here sone Cal thats really easy to 
handle and park on shopping trips, and that gives you 


solid and steady big-car comfort on vacation trips. 


AND BEST OF ALL, MAYBE, is (hic cager, quiet, un- 


complaining way your Chevrolet keeps on going 
wherever and whenever you want to go. You can count 
on it to start quickly and run smoothly night or day, 
fair weather or foul. You won't find another car with 
such a great name for serving its owners reliably and 


economically over a long, long life span. 


FOURTH BUT NOT LEAST, Chevrolet dealer 


will be glad 


your 
to show you hew beautifully a new Chev- 
rolet will fit your budget, too, For Chevrolet is priced 
..« Chevrolet Division 


2, Michigan. 


all other lines of cars. 
of General Motors, Detroit 


he low 


CHEVROLETS THAN ANY 


BRIGHT 


i cTior 


OTHER CAR! 


NEW IDEA IN INTERIORS! 
let Delray 
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THE BRITISH 
GENTLEMAN 
Continued from Page 14 


says “bally,” ““what-ho” or “ripping”’; 
these words are one with Nineveh and 
“twenty-three skiddoo.” 

A gentleman may have any politics, 
though conservatism is traditional. 
Fascism was never fashionable, pos- 
sibly because a gentleman could not be 
expected to wear a black shirt in public. 
A gentleman's clothes, in fact, must 
never be conspic- 
uous. Above all, he 
must never look as 
if he has tried to 
dress well. Over- 
dressing is worse 
than underdress- 
ing, but both are 
errors. 
Clothes must be of 


good quality but never new; this is 


grave 


achieved by making the gardener wear 
them for a couple of years before you 
wear them yourself. The bottom but- 
ton of the waistcoat is never fastened. 
(An Eton boy, having fled from school 
to ogle a night-club singer, was picked 
up by the police. He wanted to know 
how they had recognized him, for he 
“I did up the bottom 
button of my waistcoat!’ he told his 
captors in bewilderment.) 


was in disguise 


A passing remark above, about the 
importance of not being seen to try, is 
in fact the Second Principle of gentle- 
manliness. It is much better to jump 
five feet by inborn virtue than six feet 
by persevering effort. Where it is abso- 
lutely necessary to try, as for a univer- 
sity scholarship, the effort must be made 
in secret 

Eccentricities in behavior are permis- 
sible and even laudable, for the English 
eccentric is an honored and traditional 
hero. (My own favorite is General Pic- 
ton, who went into action at Quatre 
Bras with a top hat and an umbrella.) 
Remember, however, to be guided by 
the First Principle. A man who wears 
striped football stockings and Bermuda 
shorts with morning dress is an eccen- 
tric in the good old tradition; but a 
man who wears brown shoes with a 
blue suit doesn’t know any better, and 
would be happier in Patagonia. 

A gentleman’s car is neither new nor 
overlong. This was true even before 
the current wave of vexation at America 
infected the Briton’s taste in automo- 
biles. The vexation, by the way, is not 
really at America but at the Almighty, 
for His incredible laxness in allowing 
the wearers of such ties to wield world 
power. 

A gentleman has at least one foot in 
the country, in fact the County. For 
further information on the County, see 
Angela Thirkell, infinitely passim. A 
read, 


gentleman is surprisingly well 





though (Second Principle) he is seldom 
seen reading. For the rest a gentleman 
applies, with discretion, the personal 
Nil 
admirari ; although as a matter of fact, 


motto of every proper Guardee 


and outside the Guards, cricket and the 
Royal Navy may be admired on either 
side idolatry. 

London has certain rules of its own. 
A gentleman may be seen in the Hay- 
market, Piccadilly, or St. James's. He 
may not be seen in the Charing Cross 
Road, Shaftesbury Avenue, or the 
Strand east of the Law Courts. He 
dresses in the man- 
ner but 
quite the rigidity 


not with 


of Guardees, who 
wear black shoes, 
dark 


collar, 


suit, white 
dark 


bowler hat, rolled 


tie, 


umbrella. If it rains 
a Guardee does not 
unroll his umbrella; he takes a taxi. A 
lady may not give a gentleman parcels 
to carry; if she does, he takes a taxi. 

A gentleman’s amusements are di- 
vided into and 
games. All games, except court tennis 


two classes—sports 
and cricket, are inferior to all sports, 
except greyhound racing and the breed- 
ing of racing pigeons. Greyhound rac- 
ing is trade. Pigeon racing is simply not 
done. Court tennis is mentioned with a 
reverence that is the more impressive in 
that no one has ever seen the game 
actually played. Cricket is played on 
village greens but watched at Lords, the 
headquarters of the M.C.C. 

Playwrights who have implied that a 
gentleman's only sports are fox hunt- 
ing and adultery are guilty of over- 
simplification. Fishing is more correct 
than either these days, and much 
cheaper. Nor is it true, vide Maugham, 
that East of Suez a gentleman merely 
changes hunting to polo and adds alco- 
holism. A gentleman’s chief pleasure in 
the Orient is having servants, a luxury 
he can now seldom indulge in at Home 

Of the other games Rugby football is 
probably the best, because it is played 
at most of the “right” public schools 
When playing Rugby a gentleman must 
be wary of falling into error by associa- 
tion, because the game has attracted a 
hearty crowd of beer drinkers, ale 
quaffers, and backslappers—from the 
minor public schools, of course. Eton 
football is a game of such intricacy that 
no one else plays it or understands it 
This protects Old Etonians from the 
dangers of Rugby. 

Ladies play field hockey and la- 
crosse. A gentleman often finds his 
mate on the field of a mixed hockey 
game. Whether this is his intention or 
not he will do well to wear extra large 
shin pads; on the hockey field, as else- 
where, the lady is more deadly than the 
gentleman. That disposes of sex, and 


indeed of our investigation. THE END 
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Your engine's life depends on 
a film of oil thinner than 
a cigarette paper! 






















































Press a cigarette paper between your fingers. It's thickar than the film of 
oil that guards your car, as it flows between high-speed moving parts. 


Use high-quality Quaker State 
forthe super film that gives 
longer-lasting lubrication. 


IT'S A SUPER FILM! Good name for the fine film ASK FOR... 


of oil that protects your car’s engine from 
wear—the film you get from Quaker State 
Motor Oil. Heat-resistant, pure, free-flowing, 
this superb motor oil is refined from 100°; 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil nature’s 
best. It is designed and tested for today’s 
high-compression engines, the result of 50 
years of continuous improvement. So rich, so 





stable, every quart lasts longer—goes farther! 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to suit the 
requirements of all makes of cars and for 
every type of service. Ask your dealer. 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING 


Olt 


CORPORATION, CEI ¥s.. FA; 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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FASTEST...FINEST AIR 
...nothing like it in 


The new DBOUGLAS 86°79 is breaking 


records wherever it flies / 


You get more for your fare when you choose the airlines that fly 
Douglas airliners. 


More speed, for example. Every Douglas airliner has outperformed 
its competitors. Now the new DC-7 with its four powerful turbo- 
compound engines, its greater range and fewer fuel stops, makes 


faster flights over long distances than any other airliner. 


From coast to coast, and between the North and the South, the 
new DC-7 is the fastest, most luxurious way to go. And to Europe, 
Mexico, South America—on these and other world routes, the DC-7 
will have no rival. 
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tinction to a small list of restaurants. Last July we presented 
HoLipaAy AWARDS to restaurants in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. The North American continent is so vast, however, 
that we cannot check personally on all the excellent restaurants 
in Canada and Mexico; and this year, regretfully, we are limit- 
ing our awards to the United States. We hope very much that 
those Canadian and Mexican restaurants that received HOLIDAY 


Albany, N. Y. 

*** Keeler’s Hearty, distinguished all-around food; 
not too expensive 

Baltimore, Md. 


*** Miller Brothers 
not too expensive 


Famed for oysters, crab dishes; 


Boston, Mass. 

Durgin-Park Hearty fare; not too expensive 

*** Ll ocke-Ober Café 
very capensive 

Parker House 
expensive 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


**Gage & Tollner One of world’s best sea-food 
restaurants; expensive 


A genuine Boston institution; 


Traditionally fine food; not too 


Chicago, Il, 

Beau Nash Club Posh luncheon club for men 
only during daytime, ladies admitted after 4:00 
p.M.; courtesy cards are easily obtained; expensive 

Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel 
nautical atmosphere; expensive 


Superb sea food, 


*** Pump Room Fancy food, showmanship, fa- 
mous guests; very expensive 

The Red Star Inn Excellent German food, peasant 
style; Old World décor; not too expensive 


The Wrigley Building Restaurant Excellent food, 
Martinis; gathering place for Chicago's high- 
powered executives; not too expensive 

Cincinnati, ©. 

*** Gourmet Restaurant, Terrace Plaza Hotel . 
Superb French cuisine, very expensive 

** Maisonette Excellent French food; expensive 


Dallas, Tex. 
*** Arthur's 
expensive 
** Old Warsaw 
Denver, Col. 
Palace Arms, Brown Palace Hotel Rocky Moun- 
tain rainbow trout, superb beef; not too expensive 
Detroit, Mich, 
London Chop House Excellent beef and sea food 
crowded because of dance floor; expensive 


One of Southwest's finest steak houses; 


Excellent French cuisine; expensive 


Garrison, N. Y. 
Bird and Bottle Inn . ee 
season, expensive 


Beef, and game birds in 


Long Island, N. Y. 

*** Beau Séjour, Bethpage . . 
pensive 

*** Mont D'Or, Smithtown 


. Very French; very ex- 


One of the very best 
Fashionable clientele; very expensive 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chasen’ s 


One of best in U.S.; very expensive 
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RE STAL RANT AWARDS 


This is the third year Hotipay has given awards for dining dis- 


AWARDS last year will continue to display them until we can 









again undertake a personal check. In the meantime we whole- 
heartedly commend them to you. 

The editors are too impressed with their own fallibility to call 
the restaurants listed below the “best restaurants” in the United 
States. Besides, any attempted selection of the “best” would throw 
the list out of kilter geographically, and be of less service to our 
readers. But all are notable restaurants and some are among the 
very best in the world. Two stars indicate that this is second 
award; three stars mean third consecutive award. Good appetite! 











** Bob Dalton’s . . . Excellent food; famous patrons; 
very expensive 

*** Romanoff's . Superb food, dazzling movie 
crowd, very, very expensive 

Scandia friendly, intimate; famous people; excel- 
lent food; expensive 


Marshall, Mich. 

*** Schuler’s . . . One of Midwest's finest; not too 
expensive 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

*** Karl Ratzsch’s ... Specializes in German food; not 
too expensive 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

*** Charlie’s Café Exceptionale . . . Famous for appe- 
tizer tray; expensive 

New Orleans, La. 


*** Antoine's... One of the world’s best; make reser- 
vations; very expensive 


Commander's Palace ... Alocal favorite; expensive 

*** Galatoire’s Perhaps the favorite restaurant of 
New Orleanians themselves; very expensive 

*** Owen Brennan's French and Creole Restaurant . . . 

Best known for Sunday breakfasts; expensive 


New York City 
*** Baroque 
expensive 


Excellent food; interesting décor; very 


Chambord . 
sive 


*** Christ Cella . New York's most famous steak 
spot; very expensive 


. Superb French food; most expen- 


*** Chateaubriand . . . Truly French, wonderful wine 
cellar; expensive 


*** The Colony . 
expensive 
***Le Pavillon . 
expensive 

*** Robert's . . . Superb food; very expensive 

*** San Marino . . . Superb Italian food; expensive 

*** Jack and Charlie's “21” 
great; very, very expensive 

Veau d’Or Small, crowded; excellent French food: 
not too expensive 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hotel Barclay . . 
expensive 

Hotel John Bartram . . . Philadelphia's most compre- 
hensive menus; not too expensive 


*** Old Original Bookbinder’s . . . Famed for sea food; 
not too expensive 


. . One of the world’s great; very 


. . One of world’s great; very, very 


One of world’s 


. Distinguished hotel food; not too 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
The Flame . . . Tropical setting in desert country, 
varied cuisine; not too expensive 









Portland, Ore. 

** The Stirrup Room, Hotel Multnomah . . . Western 
food and atmosphere; not too expensive 

Ridgefield, Conn. 

Stonehenge . . . Favorite of celebrities; very expensive 

St. Louis, Mo. 

*** The Rose and Crown... Roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding; expensive 

*** Ruggeri’s . . . Steaks and Italian dishes; not too 
expensive 

Stan Musial and Biggie’s Steak House . . . Hearty 
food, a must for baseball fans; not too expensive 

San Antonio, Tex. 

***La Louisiane . . . Excellent French food; expensive 


San Francisco, Calif. 


*** Amelio’s . . . Superb food, old-world atmosphere; 
very expensive 


*** Bardelli’s . . . Old San Francisco atmosphere, ex- 
cellent food; not too expensive 


The Blue Fox . . . Located on alley across from city 
prison; celebrities meet here; expensive 

Ernie’s ...Old-time San Francisco atmosphere, relax- 
ing; diversified menu; expensive 

*** Jack's Restaurant . . . Rich masculine flavor; ex- 
pensive 

Nam Yuen... Popular with Chinese; not too expensive 


Piro’s ... New restaurant in converted wine quarters, 
good food; not too expensive 


*** Trader Vic's . . . Wonderful South Seas food and 
drinks; very expensive 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

Fox and Hounds . . 
menu; expensive 

Seattle, Wash. 

Canlis Charcoal Broiler . .. Breathtaking Lake Union 
view, choice foods; very expensive 

** Cloud Room, Camlin Hotel . . . Sea food and steak, 
panoramic view; expensive 

Skaneateles, N. Y. 

*** The Krebs . . . Fine American cooking; expensive 

Tampa, Fla. 

Las Novedades . . . Magnificent food with a Spanish 
flavor; expensive 

Washington, D. C. 

The Carlton... Fine restaurant, distinguished crowd, 
especially at lunch; expensive 

Hall's .. . Noted for sea food; not too expensive 

**Hogate’s . .. Good sea food; not too expensive 

*** Occidental Restaurant . . . Probably the best in 
Washington; not too expensive 

Whitman, Mass. 


The Toll House . . . New England country setting, 
traditional dishes; expensive 


. Old English décor, complete 













You compress time....distance - in effortiess ease 
with the first 


complete driver control 
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You cannot pass unnoticed in a stunning 
ear like this. Exuberant new color and bold 
sweep of line draw the eye like a magnet. But 
flattering and thrilling, too, is your new power 
over time and distance. Powerk lite, most automatic 
of all no-clutch transmissions, multiplies your 
safety with control of motion that’s entirely new. 
235 H.P. FirePower V-8 engine gives you instant 
power for instant response at all times. Powers Steering 
is easy and safe as pointing. Power Brakes halt you swiftly 
and surely with but 14 the pedal pressure of conventional 
brakes. All these combine in the first complete driver control 
A new day in driving ease and safety. A new day that is yours 


to enjoy just as soon as you visit your nearby Chrysler dealer, 


00. 
The x b = is yoursina BEAUTI FU L. CH RYS LER 


BY appointment purveyors of soap to the late King George VI, Yardley & Co., Ltd., London 


HOLIDAY 


PRAVEL AWARDS 


Because of the work they 
have done and are 
doing to make travel richer, 


more rewarding and 





more comfortable, 
HOLIDAY commends: 


The All-Year Ciub of Southern California, Ltd. 
for its pioneering efforts which gave impetus to year-round use of 
vacation facilities, for the many valuable services they render its home 
state. And for the fine example it has set similar organizations. 


The National Audubon Society 
for its protection and conservation of the bird life of America, for 
its creation of wildlife sanctuaries, and for its fostering of tours that 
rekindle an appreciation of Nature’s America 


American Society of Travel Agents 
for its dedication to the cause of international travel, its constant 
creation of new tours, and for its many services to the traveler 


New York Harbor Pilots Association 
for its traditional skills in guiding ships to safe berth and for those 
services which make New York the world’s greatest port 


United States Weather Bureau 
for its pioneering in long-range predictions which are making it 
increasingly possible for the vacationer to select the kind of weather 
he prefers for his holiday 


Bsa, eo Walt Disney 


for his True-Life Adventures, a series of nature films which give every 
American a wider knowledge of the natural wonders of his country 


How to beat the heat—London style The Railroad Engineer 
(for only 8 shillings* ) for his mechanical skills which have made rail travel safe and lux- 
urious from coast to coast, and because he is an enduring symbol of 


the glamour of travel in America 
| row London comes a hot we ithes \ irdley After Shower Powder ilso . 


inspiration for men—unequaled for contains an effective deodorant. All 

»the-Re 20ne 
prolonging thre ive shine = ol a itt ill this | ondon sty le powder Save the Redwoods League “ve 
ewer it’s a man's after showe: presents that first essential of good for its long, ceaseless fight to preserve stands of Sequoia sempervirens , 


nowder. conceived in Eneland and rrooming—a feeling of well-being one of the world’s oldest and largest living things, for the enjoyment 


hrought to America bv Yardley Phere is no product for men on of future generations of travelers. 


The unique feature of this unique the market comparable to Yardley 
product is the hot weather comfort After Shower Powder. Yet it can be The Canadian Immigration Service and the Customs Division 


it provides, It has a high drying yours for only "81.10 plus for their unfailing courtesy and prompt attention to travelers, and for 
juality which makes it super-absorb tax—8 shillings, in London the classic example of border amity they offer the rest of the world 
ent. ifvou willl What's more, on the terms. At fine stores 
t, muggiest days it combats — everywhere United States Power Squadrons 
ther stickiness —allows eom for their constant efforts to increase navigational skills among small- 
freedom of movement. New boat owners and their unfailing work for boat safety 


sh, clean start with Yardley for Men 
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Something about a great French Line ship attracts the travel-wise—whether you cruise the Caribbean or cross to Europe. You'll delight , Une 
in the world-famed French cuisine, fine wines and gracious English-speaking service the gay entertainment, deck sports or 


deck-dozing relaxation Each hour ts an utterly different holiday CONSULT YOUR AUTHORIZED FRENCH LINE TRAVEL AGENT OR 610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





‘alifornia’s 


Viusical Mountain 


ft Idyllwild, amateur and professional are 
staging a festival of music, dancing and drama 


in the heart of a primitive forest 


Ivy Kary Duncan 


Music at SOMATA ranges from solo improvisations (/e/t) ala Benny Goodman to 
impromptu group rehearsals (right)—this one in front of the Arts Building 


|: Idyllwild, a mile-high forest often called the loveliest spot in 
California, a summer-long festival of music, dancing and drama is 
luring more and more Californians high into their mountains. Music 
lovers, nature lovers and sight-seers are climbing together to visit the 
Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts, perhaps the most astonishing 
new institution in the West 

The school (which calls itself somata, from its initials) is situated 
near Idyllwild village in a primitive forest in the San Jacinto Moun- 
tains about 110 miles east of Los Angeles 

“At IsoMATA,” its faculty tells you, “we believe in art for man’s 
sake. We believe in people doing things all kinds of people doing 
all kinds of things 

All kinds of people have found that to be true. “I was on vacation,” 
says one of them, “just passing through Idyllwild village. | had heard 
about this new school and thought I'd have a look. What surprised 
me was being able to wander around the campus with no one noticing 
1 wasn't a student. The next day | discovered | was a student, signed 
up and sitting on a log in the forest, part of a class that was learning 
how to play on something that looked like a zither. | wound up 
spending my whole vacation there.” 

On its 250-acre wilderness campus the school has more pine and 
oak and cedar trees than anyone yet has been able to count, and last 
summer a man kept climbing around in the tops of some of them 

“He's a telephone lineman on vacation,” explained Dr. Max T. 
Krone, director of the school. **He stopped by a few days ago to look 
around, and | happened to mention we needed some spotlights up 
there to light our outdoor stage. He's been helping ever since.” 

“A music lover?” somebody asked 

“Not yet. He just likes it around here.” 

Another who liked it was Dr. G. A. VanLear, a physicist at the 
Howard Hughes Aircraft plant near Los Angeles. He also discovered 
the school on a vacation trip, and made up a handsome illustrated 
brochure to take back to his fellow workers 

“Look, all you underprivileged engineers, physicists and ad- 
ministrators,” says the title page, “look what | found in Idyllwild!” 
And the brochure closes with, “This thing is too good for school 
people only! The rest of us want and need what it offers.” 

The school people agree. At Isomata, consequently, there are not 
only career music students, advanced instrumentalists, specialists and 
teachers with an entire summer to spend, but there are classes for 
college and high-school students who only have artistic inclinations, 
for family groups, for children down to the age of five, for villagers, 
vacationers and tourists who are only passing through—or thought 
that they were 

The best proof of Isomata’s flexibility was provided by a children’s 
class in clay modeling. ““We were on a field trip,” says Mrs. Lora 
Steere, teacher in charge and a sculptress who has done busts of 
twenty-two Congressmen. “The children were looking for fallen bird 
feathers. If they look for one particular thing they'll see lots of things 
But if they look for nothing that’s about what they'll see.” 

“| see a rattlesnake!” said one of the children 

‘We stopped and studied the snake, alive and then dead,” Mrs. 
Steere said. “We showed the children how a snake is skinned and 
cooked. We timed the heart to see how long it would beat after the 
rest of the snake was dead. Call it the heartbeat method of education 
if you like. | don’t think the time was wasted.” 

Faculty members say this rattlesnake was among the last remain- 
ing on campus, but admit that Idyllwild’s refreshing educational aims 
have caused a noticeable rustle in the academic underbrush. 

The range of studies for Isomata’s 600-odd students, for example, 


= ° , 0 
reaches from an intensive college-level Continued on Page 84 








UW *—that's a shortes 


way of saying the «.s. 
Unirep STaves!” says Mra. John 
Jock MeLean of New York 


"You feast your way 
across the Atlantic on 


this ship!” says Margaret Truman 


‘bivedays never went 
so fast! The whole family enjoyed 
every minute, had time for rest 
as well as excitement save Mr. 
Hhomas J. Deegan, Jr., Chairman 


Federation for Railway Progress. 
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Continued from Page 82 
review of 18th Century choral music to 
a careful analysis of a local beaver dam 
Side excursions from the trails of cus- 
tomary cultural goals have included 
paper sculpture, wire sculpture, jewelry 
making, puppetry and the art of telling 
stories to children 

There have been classes in carding 
and spinning wool by hand on frames 
made from the limbs of trees growing 
on the campus. These were taught by 
the American Indian educator, Ataloa, 
who also demonstrated how to make 
red dye by crushing cochineal bugs 
While one advanced music class dug 
into the difficult chironomic patterns 
of Gregorian Chant, the school also 
found a place for a man who loved to 
rattle two bones together 

For weekend visitors and audiences 
which come from Idyllwild, from Los 
Angeles (and the rest of America) and 
from places as far away as Iran, Iso 
MATA’S festival programs and Sunday 
Twilight Concerts range almost as 
widely in their appeal 

For eight weeks this summer Henry 
Hull, distinguished Broadway actor, 
will be artist-in-residence at Idyllwild 
and will star in two of its Shakespeare 
Festival productions, The Tempest and 
The Merchant of Venice. The same 
stage has served in the past for two 
world premieres of new folk operas 
broadcast over CBS, for the sentiment 
and sweep of a Stephen Foster Concert, 
Mountain Pines Folk 


Festival, for the 


for a Dance 
solemn masks of a 
modern dance recital and for a dedi- 
cated weekend that featured Bach Fes- 
tival programs 

Have you ever heard Bach outdoors 
in clear quiet air that smells of pines?” 
asks an ecstatic student with a nose for 
good music 

Foreign exchange students flock to 
ISOMATA, many of them at the sugges- 
tion of State Department officials who 
want Idyllwild to be known around 
the world 

These visitors have filled the forest 
with the twang and moan of exotic 
instruments like the Japanese oto, 
the Chinese butterfly harp, the robab 
from Afghanistan, the East Indian 
fambura and the South African ambira 
But IsoMAtA’s glades were also echoing 
to the Business Men's Glee Club of 
Los Angeles 

Here no sacred circles are drawn 
around art by experts. When the fac 
ulty noted how many cameras ap- 
peared on the photogenic campus, a 
search started immediately for a quali 
fied teacher of photography 

Val Samuelson was found near at 
hand in the village, where he had fled 
from a city career as an artist and 
photographer 

Doctor Krone’s eyes light up when 
someone comes to him saying, “Em not 


creative,” or, “I can't carry a tune.” 


THOOE TAY 


ISOMATA brings celebrities from 
many fields to its mountain. Edgar 
Ewing, well-known California 


painter, is a member of the Board. 


ISOMATA insists that almost everybody 
can curry a tune but that a lot of peo- 
ple are afraid to try 

The school has time to teach people 
how to carry tunes, yet its standards for 
serious work in music are high enough 
to win the enthusiastic support of 
people like violinist Yehudi Menuhin, 
pianists José Iturbi and Leonard Pen- 
nario, symphony conductors Leopold 
Stokowski and Alfred Wallenstein, and 
film composer Miklos Rozsa, all mem- 
bers of IsoMATA’s advisory board 

Among its working instructors are 
noted creators and performers like 
trumpet virtuoso Rafael Mendez, folk 
singers Marais and Miranda, conductor 
Meredith Willson, who ts also a com- 
poser, author and radio-television per- 
sonality, and Lara Hoggard, who was 
formerly choral director for Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. Artists-in-residence 
and discussion-group leaders have in- 
cluded Lillian Steuber, novelist Irving 
Stone and art collector and actor 
Vincent Price 

“This school had to happen,” says 
one of the faculty. “There are more 
people earning their living by music 
around Los Angeles than in any similar 
area in the world, with the possible ex- 
ception of New York 
them are watching this mountain.” 

Singer-actor Dennis Morgan once 
said that here, in a primitive forest 
three hours’ hard driving from Holly- 
wood, “is the real beginning of South- 
ern California as a center of American 
culture.”’ He financed the making of a 
color movie short about IsomMata, 
called Music From the Mountains, and 
the State Department is circulating a 
print in Germany to show how free en- 


terprise makes Music, 


1 


And a lot of 


Dr. Max Krone, guiding genius of 
ISOMATA, is also professor of music 
and Dean of the Institute of Arts 
at the U. of Southern California. 


Behind Isomata’s pride in its lovely 
campus with “people doing things” 
lies a deep regard for fine music. 

In a shady clearing near the music- 
studio building, a string quartet with 
some free time was sitting on folding 
chairs and sight-reading Mozart, the 
pages of music held back with clothes- 
pins. In the group were two young 
students from Whittier, California, 
Elizabeth Van Vorst and Sharon Jones; 
Nathan Liebenbaum, a cellist in con- 
cert and motion-picture work; and 
Josef Marais, a concert violinist before 
he became famous as a folk singer. 

“Pine needles keep falling on my 
music,” said one of the girls as they 
all turned a page 

Never 


mind,” shrugged Marais, 


“just so you don’t play them.” 


An Idyllwild village carpenter who 
was hired to work on IsOMATA’s dra- 
matic slant-walled modern buildings 
muttered uneasily, “I sure don't like 
to put up any walls that aren't plumb!” 

Others in town were uneasy too. 
Idyllwild village is a rambling log-and- 
shingle settlement at the edge of one of 


the few remaining true wilderness areas 


in this corner of the nation. It is also 


one of the few remaining picturesque 
Southern California towns that have 
not become artists’ colonies. Some ¢ 
its approximately 750 year-round res 
dents were dismayed about the Idyll- 
wild School of Music and the Arts 

“| was afraid,” says one, “it might 
be like some of those summer acade- 
mies I've seen, where schoolteachers 
run acound in the woods blowing on 
flutes and having a festival and teach- 
ing each other how to teach music.” 


Continued on Page 86 
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ISOMATA is proud of that roundabout 
tribute. Its printed credo recognizes 
that this mountain area is zealously 
preserved by its citizens. So the school 
people approach the village gingerly, 
meeting it informally in front of the 
little cabin post office which serves as a 
village gathering-place, and formally 
in Town Hall, where Idyllwild village 
still governs itself on the old New Eng- 
land town-meeting plan. 

The village strives to keep itself 
rural, even though on many a summer 
the 
two paved roads that lead into town. 


week end 10,000 visitors crowd 
One of these roads is the famed Pines- 
to-Palms Highway that winds through 
a coastal valley, pine forests, mountain 
meadows and desert sand, all in less 
than seventy miles. School and village 
sit on the “green side” of a mountain 
range that looks down on the desert 
resort of Palm Springs, a drop of 10,000 
feet in less than five airline miles, one 
of the steepest descents in the country. 
In winter a driver can leave deep snow 
on the mountain and reach hot desert 
sand in one bewildering hour. 

San Bernardino National Forest lies 
all around Idyllwild, and above the vil- 
lage is a Wildlife Area where no roads 
or habitations may be built and thou- 
sands of wilderness acres stand almost 
as they did a century ago. Thrusting out 
of the forest is the great granite dome of 
Tahquitz Peak, still shunned by Indians 
as a place of moaning evil spirits, but 
swarmed over by mountain climbers 
who use its forty trails as graduated 
skill. 


trails up the sheer 700-foot stone wall 


tests of climbing The tougher 


have names such as Fingertip and 
Angel's Fright. 

ISOMATA fits so well into this primitive 
but complicated setting that a villager 
says, “Their buildings look like they 
You tell 


whether you're indoors or out.” A 


grew in the woods. can't 
more practical compliment came from 
Idyllwild resident Dennis Evarts Bow- 
man, a retired school principal who 
three 


donated the largest of major 


buildings completed so far. The late 
Atwater Kent, a discriminating musical 
300 


early backers of the non-profit Idyll- 


philanthropist, was another of 


wild Arts Foundation which established 
the school. 

The new buildings make impressive 
use of mountain § materials—native 
stone, peeled logs, milled timbers and 
knotty pine—incorporating the rustic 
board-and-batten construction in new 
that invite and 


designs the 


rugged campus around them. Student 


include 


housing, as low as one dollar a day, 


three dollars extra for on-campus 
meals, is in a colony of curious teepee- 
like structures that many villagers have 
planned to copy on their own land. 
Overflow students are housed in town, 


and citizens have grown accustomed by 


LY 





now to girls in pa-«ed cars playing clar- 
inets, or youths hitch-hiking toward 
school carrying tubas and bass violins 

The new Isomata buildings are im- 
pressive, but Meredith Willson remem- 
bers them another way. 


“It was my first time here,” he recalls, 
“and Doctor Krone wanted to show me 
around the campus. We took off in his 
Jeep through the forest, underbrush 
slashing across our faces, and suddenly 
he stopped and said, ‘Here's the Sculp- 
ture Studio!” I looked around but all I 
Saw was a white sign on a tree that said 
Sculpture Studio. We drove on, and 
when we got to a white sign on a 
boulder, he said, ‘ Here’s our Art Center 
Building!’ I saw the next white sign 
coming. “Don’t tell me!’ I said. ‘I want 
to find this building for myself.” The 
sign said Music Studio and I said, ‘It’s 
beautiful 
of all! and he sat there looking mighty 
pleased.” 

Willson long 


enough to see all those signs turn into 


the most beautiful building 


has stayed around 
buildings, to become part of the faculty, 
and to form one of its strongest links 
with the village. When he happened to 
mention, at a local civic gathering, 
that piccolo players like himself are 
handicapped in a marching band be- 
cause their music-holders are too small, 
wags in the village got busy. Next day 
they presented Willson with a music- 
holder rigged onto a mountaineer’s 
haversack frame. It held not only music 
but a flashlight mounted to shine on the 
score, a canteen of water, rear-view 
mirror, cigarette case, road map, traffic 
horn and taillight. 

ISOMATA enjoyed the gag immensely. 
For one thing, such horseplay helps 
to achieve one of the school’s minor 
aims, “to provide a place where people 
could learn that workers in-the arts can 
be normal folks.” 

On another occasion Willson was 
enchanted with a Swiss alphorn, ten 
feet long, presented to the school by 
George Haight, a prominent Chicago 
corporation lawyer and an ardent 
ISOMATA admirer. Willson blew a blast 
across the valley on the unwieldy in- 
and 


strument, that the 


came back, “Oh, no!’ Then he sat 


insists echo 
down and wrote the only Swiss Alp- 
horn Concerto in existence, as far as 
anyone here knows, and introduced it 
on his radio and television shows. 

School and village frequently trade 
talent. When the curtain rose on the 
world premiere of a folk opera here last 
summer a murmur of delighted recog- 
nition went up from the audience at 
the sight of some living-room furniture 
that had been borrowed from a local 
family. And recently the school awarded 
three honorary Ph. D. degrees to village 
volunteers who had helped to paint a 
new pump-house building on campus. 
The Ph.D. stood for Pump House 
Decorator. 














The local Town Crier, a weekly 
newspaper, expressed the general vil- 
lage uneasiness about Isomata in 1950 
when it said the new school opened 
with “40-odd students.” The campus 
has considerably more faculty now 
than it had student body then, and 
greater village acceptance was clearly 
shown in a recent Town Crier article 
announcing a civic meeting called “to 
enjoy a concert given by three distin- 
guished Los Angeles musicians, and 
to name the lucky winners of the two 
hand-made luncheon sets.” 

Editor Ernie Maxwell is himself 
proof that art and Idyllwild mix, for he 
was a successful Hollywood commer- 
cial artist before he fled to the moun- 
tains eight years ago, and started the 
mimeographed Jown Crier as a hobby 
which has since won wide recognition. 

Villagers took added interest in 
ISOMATA when it shared its campus with 
a surprising new school that was “‘teach- 
ing Idyllwild like a work of art,” as one 
villager described it. The Idyllwild 
School of Conservation and Natural 
Science offers accredited courses in 
“the wise use and enjoyment of the 
outdoors.” It expects to enroll some 
300 students this year in a classroom as 
big as all outdoors, for it has no build- 
ings of its own. The nation desperately 
needs conservation schools, but no- 
body had expected one to spring from 
music and the arts. 

“Why not?” asks one of the conser- 
vation instructors. “Music and the 
outdoors both have rhythm, harmony, 
balance, conflict, growth and rest.” He 
admits, however, that there are com- 
plications. “The other day one of the 
village mule skinners was showing my 
outdoors class how to throw a diamond 
hitch on a mule for pack trips. We had 
some women students from the music 
school in our class, so the mule skinner 
couldn't speak frankly to his mule. The 
animal looked completely blank, couldn't 
understand a thing that was said.” 

Recently a conservation class, made 
up of music and art students, went to 
Strawberry Creek to study stream im- 
provement and to look at a beaver 
dam. Then they constructed a dam of 
their own as a project in stream im- 
provement. 

“You'll notice,” said the instructor, 
“that our dam isn't as well built as the 
beaver’s. That ought to mean some- 
thing to you students of music and the 
wn.” 

After a silence a musician said, 
“Maybe, but what could the beaver do 
with Beethoven's Ninth?” 


“Do you remember the wide-eyed 
wonder you felt when you first dis- 
covered that Humoresque and Swanee 
River would harmonize if they were 
sung together?” asks Doctor Krone. 
“That's the feeling we're trying to re- 
capture here.” 






And that feeling, Isomata believes, 
has a definite therapeutic value. ““We 
can see the tension drain out of stu- 
dents’ faces,” says one instructor 

Changes like that, plus the pleasure 
of “seeing families doing things to- 
gether as a group, for the first time in 
their lives,’ are the chief satisfactions 
Doctor Krone finds in running a moun- 
tain music school. Doctor Krone has 
changed, too, colleagues say. The city- 
bound Dean of the Institute of Arts at 
the University of Southern California 
has taken on a job that “requires 
academic background, administrative 
experience, but most of all a firm grasp 
of the principles of plumbing and elec- 
trical repairs, rough carpentry and 
septic tanks.” 

“It must be the Idyllwild air!” said 
Josef Marais in a curtain-call speech on 
opening night of his folk opera African 
Heartheat. He was trying to explain 
how teen-agers here could produce in 
three weeks what Broadway wouldn't 
try in less than three months. “We've 
got the start of something very big 
here. Music and arts, yes—but first 
of all we're learning how to live and 
work together.” 

Meredith Willson sees Idyllwild as a 
place that students will store away for 
future reference. “I did my best work,” 
he says, “in a noisy New York hotel 
room looking out on a blank brick wall, 
but I had places like this behind me to 
draw on. Maybe no great music will be 
written on this mountain, but in the 
work of some of these youngsters ten 
or fifteen years from now you'll hear 
echoes of Idyllwild.” 

The school is carefully choosing from 
among the many demands for expan- 
sion. The Shakespeare Festival is new 
this year, and new student dormitory 
facilities are being added. There is 
clamor for more emphasis on opera, 
on painting and writing. Many urge 
a year-round Isomata. Backers of the 
adult vacationers’ program want it 
stepped up to parity with the college 
and high-school groups. Admirers have 
increased the pressure by gifts like an 
etching press, one of the few in Cali- 
fornia, and a 1000-volume children’s 
library — both 
housing 


waiting for suitable 

Meanwhile the school reminds its 
students that they are in the heart of a 
rich touring area. The mountain was 
long a summer headquarters for Indian 
tribes who left painted-picture rocks, 
acorn-grinding holes and bits of clay 
ollas along trails in the area. Along the 
same trails are views that reach to the 
famed Palomar Observatory far to the 
south, and across the desert to the Sal- 
ton Sea. Within easy reach are Mexico, 
old California missions, Palm Springs, 
Pacific beaches and, yes, Hollywood 

Whatever IsoMaATA’s future may be, 
it already has won the co-operation of 
Continued on Page 89 
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Continued from Page 87 
busy professionals, the surprised ap- 
proval of academic observers, the re- 
spect of Idyllwild village and the affec- 
tion of alumni. 

The only group that 
unimpressed is the animals. Squirrels 


still seems 
actually seem to avoid the fortissimo 
musical passages, and appear distressed 
when the different sections of a sym- 


phony orchestra spread out over the 


countryside to practice separately. A 
sign saying “Hitch Horses At End of 
Idyllwild Road During Concerts” is 
eliminate 


an attempt to impatient 


whinnies and snorts from outdoors 
musical performances. 

Josef Marais says he went into the 
woods one morning with his violin, 
found a quiet spot and started to play. 
“I was running through the Chaconne 


of Bach, and it was going quite well, 


when | looked up and saw a full-grown 
deer watching me. | kept on playing, 
but in a moment the deer started 
munching noisily on the underbrush, 
and then he turned his back and wan- 
dered away while I was still playing. It 
was a disturbing experience. | felt an 
urge to hurry back here to the school, 
back among all these excited and ex- 
citing people who know how important 


music really is!” rik END 
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Continued from Page 45 


A friend of mine found himself in a 
condition of embarrassment which was 
pretty general and, to him, almost 
permanent. An old school friend, rich 
and retired, was going to Europe and 
suggested that George live in his great 
house in Pebble Beach in California. 
He could be a 


would give him shelter and he could 


kind of caretaker. It 


look after the house. Now the house 
was completely equipped, even to a 
Rolls-Royce in the garage. There was 
everything there but food. George 
moved in and in a first flush of joy 
drove the Rolls to Monterey for an 
evening, exhausting the tank. During 
the next week he ate the dry cereals left 
in the kitchen and set traps for rabbits 
in the garden. At the end of ten days he 
was in a Starving condition. He took to 
staying in bed in luxury to conserve his 
energy. One morning, when the pangs 
of hunger were eating at him, the door- 
bell rang. George arose weakly, stum- 
bled across the huge drawing room, 
across the great hall carpeted in white, 
and opened the baronial door. An efti- 
cient-looking woman stood on the 
porch. “I'm from the Red Cross,” she 
said, holding out a pledge card. 

pleasure, 


George gave a cry ol 


“Thank God you've come,” he said. 

It was all crazy like that. It was so 
long since George had eaten they had to 
give him weak soup for quite a while. 

At this time, | had an old, four- 
cylinder Dodge. It was a very desirable 
car—twelve-volt battery, continental 
gearshift, low-compression engine, sup- 
posed to run forever. It didn’t matter 
how much oil it pumped. It ran. But 
vradually | detected symptoms of de- 
mise in it. We had developed an instinct 
for this. The trick was to trade your car 
in just before it exploded. I wanted 
something small but that | couldn't have. 
For my Dodge and ten dollars I got a 
Marmon, a great, low, racy car with 
aluminum body and aluminum crank- 
case—a beautiful thing with a deep 
purring roar and a top speed of nearly 
a hundred miles an hour. In those days 
we didn't look at the car first. We in- 


spected the rubber. No one could afford 









new tires. The tires on the Marmon 
were smooth but no fabric showed, so I 
bought it. And it was a beautiful car 
the best | had ever owned. The only 
trouble was that it got about eight miles 
to the gallon of gasoline. We took to 
walking a good deal, saving gasoline 
for emergencies. 

One day there was a disturbing click 
in the rear end and then a crash. Now, 
anyone in those days knew what had 
happened. A tooth had broken in the 
ring gear of the rear end. This makes a 
heartbreaking noise. A new ring gear 
and pinions installed would come to 
ninety-five dollars or, roughly, three 
times what I had paid for the whole car. 

It was obviously a home job, and it 
went this way. With a hand jack, | 
raised the end onto 


rear concrete 


blocks. Then | placed the jack on 
blocks and raised again until tinally the 
Marmon stuck its rear end up in the air 
like an anopheles mosquito, Now, it 
started to rain. [stretched a piece of oil- 
cloth to make a tent. I drained the rear 
end, removed the covers. Heavy, black 
grease ran up my sleeve and into my 
hair. | had no special tools, only a 
wrench, pliers and a screw driver. Spe- 
cial tools were made by hammering out 


brick. 


sheared three teeth. The pinions seemed 


nails on a The ring gear had 
all right but since they must be fitted, I 
had to discard them. Then I walked to 
a wrecking yard three miles away. They 
had no Marmons. It took a week to 


find a Marmon of my vintage. There 
were two days of bargaining. I finally 
got the price down to six dollars. | had 
to remove the ring gear and pinions my- 
self, but the yard generously loaned 
tools. This took two days. Then, with 
my treasures back at my house I spent 
several days more lying on my back fit- 
ting the new parts. The ground was 
muddy and a slow drip of grease on my 
face and arms picked up the mud and 
held it. | don’t ever remember being 
dirtier or more uncomfortable. There 
was endless filing and fitting. Kids from 
as far as six blocks away gathered to 
give satiric advice. One of them stole 
my pliers, but pliers were in the public 
domain. | had probably stolen them in 
the first place. I stole some more froma 
neighbor. It wasn't considered theft 
Finally, all was in place. Now, I had to 


make new gaskets out of cardboard and 


HOLEDAY 


tighten everything all around. | put in 


new grease, let the rear end gently 
down. There was no use in trying to get 
myself clean that would take weeks of 
scrubbing with steel wool 

Now, word got around that the job 
was done. There was a large and friendly 
delegation to see the trial run-— neigh- 
bors, kids, dogs, skeptics, well-wishers, 
critics. A parrot next door kept saying 
“Nuts! ina loud squawking voice. 

I started the engine. It sounded won- 
derful; it always sounded wonderful. | 
put the car in gear and crept out to the 
street, shifted gears and got half a block 
before the rear end disintegrated with a 
crash like the unloading of a gravel cat 
Even the housing of the rear end was 


1 did 
wrong but what I did was final. I sold 


shattered. | don’t know what 
the Marmon as it stood for twelve dol- 
lars. The junkman from whom 1 had 
bought the ring gear hauled it away 

aluminum body, aluminum crankcase, 
great engine, silver gray paint job, top 
speed a hundred miles an hour, and 
pretty too, Oh, well 


good rubber 


that’s the way it was 


In those days of the depression one 
of the centers of social life was the used 
car dealer's lot. | got to know one of 
these men of genius and he taught me 
quite a bit about this business which 
had become a fine art. | learned how to 
detect sawdust in the crankcase. If a 
car was really beat up, a few handfuls 
of sawdust made it very quiet for about 
five miles. All the wiles and techniques 
of horse-trading learned over a thou- 
years found ther into the 


sand Way 


used-car business. There were ways of 
making tires look strong and new, ways 
of gentling a motor so that it purred 
like a kitten, polishes to blind the buy 
er’s eyes, seat covers that concealed the 
fact that the were 


springs coming 


through the upholstery. To watch and 
listen to a good used-car man was a 
delight, for the razzle-dazzle was tr 
umphant. It was a dog-eat-dog contest 
and the customer who didn't beware 
was simply unfortunate. For no guar 
antee went beyond the curb 

My friend in the used-car business 
offered a free radio in every car sold for 
one week. Now, a customer came in 
who hated radios. My friend was pained 
at this. The customer said, “All right, 


puny 








RELAX AND 
PLAY ar nevana’s 


LARGEST AND FINEST 
RESORT HOTEL 















Visit the place 
you've heard so 
much about. . 
Wilbur Clark's 
Desert Inn! Enjoy 
luxury living beyond 
your fondest dreams! 
Superb cuisine, great 
shows, dancing in the 
magnificent Painted 
Desert Room « Play 
golf, swim, ride « 
Health Club * Smart 
Shops* 400 cool , 
rooms and suites* / 
Moderate rates / 


{ ): 


LDA LOS} 

7 yen AL rey > Si 
® DESERT INN 
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FREE COLOR BROCHURE 


It's a Landon Blue-Lake, the lifetime pool 
for the time of your life! It’s the nicest 
thing that can happen to a back yard... 
your back yard! 


It is happening, now, in back yards 
from coast to coast! If you live in the 
Los Angeles or San Francisco areas, we'll 
build your pool...elsewhere, your Landon- 
franchised contractor will build it... 
with equipment manufactured and war 
ranted by Landon of California, pioneer 
builders of fine swimming pools. 

But...no matter where you live... 
and before you buy any pool at any price, 
send 25¢ today for “How To Plan Your 
Pool” and ‘The Truth About Pools.” 


LANDON, INC. ° 
7240 Fulton Avenue, North Hollywood, California 


() Send beth booklets. | enclose 25¢. 
() Send name of my Landon dealer. 
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City State 
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- Always carry 
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BANK«+AMER\GA 


TRAVELERS 


CHEQUES 


ISSUED BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BANK 





SEE AND ENJOY 






It’s thrilling ... it’s REAL! 


Great cowboys competing 
to prove supremacy in han- 
dling unruly ranch animals, 
Many spectacular events. 


Cowboys, ranchers, farm- 
ers, square dancers, out- 
door men, women and chil- 
dren in 48 states and many 
foreign countries say 


IT’S GOOD TO WEAR 


Try On A Pair 


At Your Dealer's 


NOCONA BOOTS are 
WOCONA BOOT 


nade in Nocona, Texas, by 


End Justin, Pres 








sdent 

















acques 


FRENCH 






RESTAURANT 


Chicago's most 
distinguished cuisine. Enjoy food 
of superb quality in our Continental 
dining room, or, in season, service 
in our beautiful outdoor garden. 
Open daily 11:30 a.m, to 12:00 p.m. 
Reservations suggested 
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wherever you go ..... you can 


KAR -SHAVE 


toner KAR SHAVE 
ote ogereme hughes 


chs 


¢ in your car 


Pog cord em ony 
over inte HAR fore 


e in your trailer 


¢ in your boat 


e in your plane 








Plugged into your car's cigarette lighter, 
} KAR-SHAVE guarantees your electric 
shaver the same shaving efficiency as at 
home... guarantees you quick, close 
shaves anywhere. 
KAR-SHAVE uses less battery power than 
1 tail light, makes the perfect gift for 
| every man who travels. 


} GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
6 Volt KAR-SHAVE $12.95 
12 Volt KAR-SHAVE . $14.95 


(Ask for correct voltage for your car) 


At your electric shaver deoler or write 


KAR-SHAVE, 3456 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 





Enjoy a holiday of music-making, 
singing and folk-dancing with the 
famous TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


ta the Beaetifel Greea Mts. of Vermont 
Three 10-Day P Crapp 
Sing Weeks Sf Familp 
wees" “© Made 
Write tor details Camp 
MISS H.M. TRAPP, STOWE, VERMONT 
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how much will that car be without a 
radio?” 

My friend wrote some figures 
on a pad. “Well,” he said, 
you have it for ten dollars extra 


“I can let 

but I 

don’t want to make a practice of it.” 
And the customer cheerfully paid. 


It’s all different now. Everything is 
chrome and shiny paint. A car used to 
be as close and known and trouble- 
some and dear as a wife. Now we drive 
about in strangers. It's more comforta- 
ble, sure, but something has been lost. 
I hope I never get it back. 


THE END 
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TRAVEL TIPS: 
By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


MOTORING TO MEXICO 


Q. * What are the border requirements for a U. S. tourist motoring into Mex- 
ico, and what other incidentals should | know about?” D. L., Cleveland, Ohio 


@ No passport is required of U. S. citizens, but a tourist card, good 
for six months, is necessary. It can be obtained from any Mexican 
Consulate or from Mexican border officials for $3 upon presentation 
of birth certificate or other proof of citizenship. (Naturalized citizens 
must, of course, present their naturalization papers.) 

An automobile permit, issued free of charge, and good for six 
months, must be obtained from Mexican customs officials at port of 
entry. Drivers must have dfiver’s license, car title, registration certifi- 
cate or bill of sale to prove ownership, and state license plates. The 
permit must be kept and returned for cancellation on leaving Mexico. 
It is not necessary to enter and leave by the same gateway. 

A certificate of vaccination (smallpox) is not required for entrance 
to Mexico, but is required on returning to the U.S. It should present 
evidence of a successful vaccination within three years. 

Most U. S. automobile insurance policies do not cover travel in 
Mexico. Special protection can be obtained from your own agent, or 
through offices of the AAA or the Mexican Automobile Association 
at border points. 

Baggage inspection is made on entering Mexico, and again on 
return to the U.S.A. Mexico permits tourists to bring in a reason- 
able amount of personal apparel and effects: in particular, each tour- 
ist may have one still or movie camera and twelve rolls of film; but 
special, commercial photographic equipment, 35mm cameras, etc., 
require special permits. Each adult may take in 50 cigars, or 600 
cigarettes, or 3.3 pounds of tobacco, or some combination of the 
three. Be sure seals are broken on cigarette packs or cigar boxes. 
Firearms require a special permit which must be obtained in advance 
from the Secretary of National Defense in Mexico City. Mexican 
game laws are complicated, so make plans long in advance if you 
intend to hunt. 

You can take your dog or cat to Mexico, if you have a veterinar- 
ian’s certificate stating your pet is in good health. Your dog will also 
need a certificate of inoculation against rabies within six months. For 
re-entry into the U.S.A., your dog will need the rabies certificate, 
plus a certificate showing that he has been examined within ten days 
and is in good health. (Tip: your pet might be happier left at home.) 

On your return, U. S. customs will allow you to bring in, duty 
free, $500 in purchases if you've remained in Mexico twelve full days 
or longer; $200, if your stay has been forty-eight hours to twelve 
days. Check with the U. S. customs before crossing into Mexico 
about what you can and cannot bring back. Also, if you enter Mexico 
with valuable jewelry, European cameras or watches, furs or other 
imported luxury items, register them with the U. S. customs so as to 
avoid duty payments on your return. 

In buying gasoline in Mexico, buy Supermexolina where obtain- 
able. It has an octane rating of about 80, comparable to regular U. S. 
gas. The cheaper grade of gas (Mexolina) is available everywhere in 
Mexico, but you may have engine and carburetor trouble if you use 
it too often. Supermexolina costs about 20c a gallon, 
about | 6c. 

(Travel literature on Mexico can be obtained from Direccion 
Genera: de Turismo, Avenida Juarez 89, Mexico, D. F.; or from 
Mexican Government Tourist Commission, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N.Y.) 
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B.F. Goodrich 
TubelessTires 


seal puncture, after puncture, after 
puncture, after puncture 








OVER 13,000 NAILS, each about 1% inches 
long, were spilled on a short stretch of road. 
Then a car on b. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVI R 
Tubeless Tires was driven over them, so each tire 
was punctured many times. 

The nails went clear through the treads into 
the air chamber. But the B. F. Goodrich LIFE- 
SAVERS didn't go flat. In fact, they lost no 
air at all! 

The reason is a patented sealant of gummy rub- 










SKID PROTECTION. In this 30 mph wet-road test, 
car on B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVERS (left) Stops 17 
feet sooner than car on regular tires (right). Reeson: 
its tread has thousands of flexible grip-blocks. 





COMPARE .. .You’ll buy LIFE-SAVERS 





ber under the tread of the B. F. Goodrich LIFI 

SAVER Tubeless Tire. It clings to puncturing 
nails with an air-tight grip. Later on, when the 
nail is pulled out, the sealant plugs the hole, 
making a permanent repair. Not a pound of air 
escapes. 

See B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVER Tubeless Tires 
at your B. F. Goodrich retailer soon. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages under ‘Tires’. LIFE-SAVERS ol ; 
fic your present wheels. Convenient terms oo) or as 


roan crnvecar 


...as little as *7° 
more than a 
regular tire cnd tube 





BFG LIFE. SAVER 


wage |° 30%! 
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AAA ome 080 i your old tire 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION. B. F. Goodrich LIF! wi — £I5 i $4445 
SAVERS have a patented inner liner, that changes © — ~~ ys? tacn 
dangerous bruise biowouts (left) to safe s-s-slow Lene ene sii \ — he + may 





outs (right), gives you time ¢o stop safely. 


Be Careful 
save may be your own! 


the life you 
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two drops—quick relief 
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‘ eye. Murine eanse ' 
joothes your eye is gently 4s 4 te 
and the feeling of tatique seems t 
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MURINE 


for your eyes’ 
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THADEMARHS REG U.S FAT OFF 


WEW ENGLAND 


LANOMARE 


for 


Seafood Dinners 


30 Minutes South of Boston 
OFF BOUTE JA (THE PLYMOUTH ROAD) 





COhasset 4-0525 














what’s Your Pleasure? 


i Ve 'W 


Rock-bound coast or sunny 


strand New England offers more 
opportunity for seaside pleasure 
than any other vacation area. And 
why shouldn't it? Halt the Atlantic 
coastline from Canada to Key West 
lies in New England. 

For complete information 
concerning the wide variety of 
attractions which New’ England 
offers, write for your “Vacation 
Travel Kit Address New England 


Council, Dept 


Boston 16, Mass 


Statler Building, 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


STOP AT RECOGNIZED HOTELS | 


DISPLAYING THIS EMBLEM 


Sign of Member New England Hotel Assn. 


Kngland has it! 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
MERRY-GO-ROL ND 


Continued from Page 31 


awnings for promenades en mer at SOc 
or SO a person. Concession men hawk 


rides on pedalos, small boats you 
pedal around like toy automobiles 

Street venders arrive with suitcases 
bulging with scarves, binoculars, cheap 
jewelry, watches and a great array of 
toys and handy gadgets (no doubt all 
made in America). Berobed Arabs with 
tasseled, red fezzes come staggering 
down the hill beneath loads of bright 
rugs, hand-tooled wallets, clanking sil- 
ver things and, invariably, a flashy 
Ottoman seat known along the coast 
from the Arab’s plaintive cry as pouf- 
pouf. There have been times when these 
Arab peddlers have been bought out 
completely robe, fez and all—and left 
shivering happily in near nudity 

The vanguard of the sailors usually 
fills up the water-front cafés. There is 
Le Corsaire with its décor of pirates’ 
hats, cutlasses and a genuine peg leg. 
Next door, 
Alsatian 


reads THe Best JOINT 


Chez Germaine has an 


interior but a sign outside 
The Nautic hasa 
clientele of fishermen, artists, and titled 
ladies who bring along skinny dogs of 
rare breeds. Jimmy’s Bar, originated by 
two Englishmen, once looked like a 
London pub, but now is owned by 
Frenchmen who have replaced portraits 
of the Royal Family with huge photo- 
graphs of U.S. warships. The Welcome 
Hotel and Bar found some fame in the 
books of Jean Cocteau, who said the 
hotel had inspired the mood of his sur- 
realistic film Blood of the Poet, and even 
now on a hot night during a Navy visit 
it can give one an impression of walk- 
ing under water 

As more men come ashore, crowds 
flow up the short flight of steps to leafy 
Place du Marché where there are more 
cafés and terraces and where a sailor, 
if it’s his first visit to France, can find a 
wide variety of ice creams and pastries 
he may never have tasted before. Most 
of the men, however, move on up to the 
smaller, more personal cafés of the 
Old Town where they have old friends 
to greet, the beaming proprietors and 
their staffs. In a matter of minutes, the 
port section and the Old Town begins 
to vibrate with something that ap- 
proaches bedlam 

In Villefranche, American jazz domi- 
nates all else. It shakes things, pours 
through open windows and doorways, 
resounds through the streets, and as 
long as there is a sailor ashore it never 
stops. In the larger cafés “live” bands 
of two and three pieces blare out with 
trumpets, saxophones and drums 
Smaller places import a guitarist or an 
accordionist. Others keep a phono- 


graph thumping out rhythms through 
loud-speakers, records of Basin Street 


HOLIDAY 


jazz left behind by sailors years ago or 
more modern Ones a newer generation 
brings ashore 

And dancing begins. It goes on all 
afternoon and into the night. Dance 
partnersare bar girls and hostesses hired 
for the occasion from Marseille and 
Nice, as well as local girls who double 
as waitresses. Except for their strange 
hair dyes, some the color of mahogany 
furniture polish, the girls look not very 
different from American bobby-soxers 
and are certainly as adroit at the wild- 
est jitterbugging, and at rumbas, sam- 
bas and the fox-trot too. Recently 
they've been teaching the sailors the 
vigorous raspa. The giris get free room 
and board and a small salary, but more 
important, they share in the liberal tips 
left by Navy men. Besides, there are 
American cigarettes aplenty, perhaps a 
gift of a cigarette lighter, cosmetics or 
perfume, and always the outside 
chance of marrying a sailor and living 
in America. A good-natured lot, tire- 
less in dancing, coquetry or small talk 
(they know American slang), the girls 
are called, in the imaginative language 
of the seaman, “Smiles.” 

When the Navy calls, drink prices, 
especially of imported American whis- 
kies, tend to shoot upward, but the 
“bite” in Villefranche is less sharp than 
in other ports. To a U.S. sailor cognacs 
from 25c to 35¢ and 1 Se bottles of beer 
He 


shuns the local pastis as too bitter and 


seem altogether within reason 
an aperitif he finds a total waste of time. 

The Navy appetite is legendary in 
Villefranche, but for the chef who can 
spend hours over a single sauce it is 
also mystifying. After the barest glance 
at a menu, the sailor tosses it aside and 
orders a combination of steak, eggs 
and French fried potatoes served on 
one plate with a large glass of foaming 
beer beside it. A young marine private, 
however, proved an exception to this 
custom. He consumed at one sitting 
seven /angoustes (craytish) reeking with 
flaming cognac, and, with the support 
of a few buddies, topped it all off with 
twelve bottles of champagne. Entirely 
pleased with the effect, he returned next 
day with $6 worth of roses for the cook. 
Another gustatory feat was chalked up 
by a thin, country-born sailor who ate 
in rapid succession a total of five large 
steaks, twenty eggs and a small moun- 
tain of French fries, a performance 
which moved the astonished proprietor 
to say “C'est formidable!” 

All of this is not to say that the sailor 
spends all his liberty time inside a café 
or restaurant. Many gather at the vil- 
lage’s soccer stadium forsoftbal!l games. 
Atleast ten per cent of the crews go on 
guide-conducted tours of the old cities 
and rocky villages of Provence, and 
others, with longer leaves, join in ex- 
cursions to Paris and other centers. 
Even in Villefranche itself there are a 


few items of antique interest which have 
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GOOD FOR 
TRAVELING! 


NEW Jauwn DE LUXE 
TRAVEL KIT FoR MEN 


The perfect 
away from home; plane travel — 


“valet” for him when 
weekends — business trips — his club 
locker. Generous portions of every- 
thing he needs for perfect grooming 
in handsome, compact, two-tone/ Be. 
simulated pigskin case that fits coat | N Ba 
pocket. Light weight, waterproof, — N 
unbreakable containers, refillable i had 
plastic bottles. 

CONTENTS: Gillette Super-Speed Razor, Gillette 
Blue Blade dispenser, Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft 
Tooth Brush with plastic holder, TAWN After 
Shave Lotion, TAWN Hair Dressing, TAWN Co 
logne Deodorant, TAWN Shampoo, TAWN 
Brushless Shave (2 tubes), TAWN Talc, Calox 
Tooth Powder, Styptic Pencil, Plastic Comb, Rub- 
ber Funnel for refilling plastic bottles 

Ideal for Service Men! 


At leading drug, toiletries 
counters. If your dealer is 
out of stock, write 
McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., Dept. 
H-754, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


t_ 






Plus 24¢ 
F. E. Tax 
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Surf and Sun 
Sailing 
Sart Casting =i 


Silvery Send Beaches 
Costume Balls ~~ 


Deep Sea Fishing Es - 


Succulent Sea Food 





am 


ASS, 
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of the Fleet.” 


Plenty of Accommodations 


Bless ng 
July 4th 


seins! Town Crier 


2 Fisherman's Wharf 
Provincetown, Mass. 
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Binders far copies of 
HOLIDAY 


Big red binders, designed to hold six issues of 
HOLIDAY, are now available. ““HOLIDAY” 
is stamped in gold on both front and backbone. 
There is also a label holder on the backbone 
in which sequence of issues may be marked. 
Binders con be ordered from 
HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
COST $2.50 EACH 

















Residents of Pa. add 3c for state sales tax 
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not escaped the ever-clicking cameras 
of Navy men. There is, for example, the 
400-year-old Citadel of St.-Elme, a mas- 
sive fortress which rambles along the 
water front in ruinous decay. In a sec- 
tion know as the Darse, or boat basin, 
the sailor discovers ruins of a vast 
penitentiary system built during the 
18th Century rule of the Dukes of 
Savoy. Here, too, was the center of an 
infamous galley traffic, where criminals 
and prisoners of war spent hopeless 
years in what Tobias Smollett described 
as “such cruelty and depravity as must 
shock humanity.” Filthy, flea-ridden 
and half starved, they nevertheless had 
moments of fun in picking the pockets 
of elegant visitors aboard the galleys or 
flicking vermin onto their clothes with 
consummate dexterity. Beyond a re- 
markably well-preserved arcade with 
classic vaulted groins, one can get a 
slightly chilling look at enormous dun- 
geons cut into the side of the mountain 
where galley slaves were chained at 
night in utter darkness 

Sailors who penetrate the upper 
reaches of the village come upon a 


world of villas and flowers and tiny 





vegetable gardens and orange and 
lemon trees. In this area stands the 
magnificent, modern mansion occupied 
by exiled King Michael of Rumania 
which is surrounded by a deliberately 
unfinished wall made to look old and 
mossy by the use of green-tinted cement 
The Old Town, however, on the slope 
below the rich villas, has a greater ap- 
peal for most sailors. There gray- 
walled tenement buildings standcrowded 
together at odd angles and the streets 
are narrow passageways where the sun 
seldom penetrates. The Old Town is a 
noisy, restless market section, the home 
of large families and great menageries 
of dogs, cats, rabbits and fowl. Old 
ladies in black dresses and knitted 
shawls prowl the streets selling fish 
from a basket. Men with emery wheels 
strapped to their backs sharpen knives. 
Street musicians come and go. A street 
cleaner, pulling a_ ridiculously tiny 
wicker basket on squeaking roller- 
skate wheels, stoops to whisk up a piece 
of dirt with a large palm leaf. “Tres 
primitif,” says an épicerie clerk, who 
himself measures out butter on a scale 


with his fingers 











JELLY WEATHER 
Seeing the country? Here’s the weather Tourist 
North America is likely to be sporting this 
month, judging by last July’s 24-hour averages 
Daytime averages will be higher, nighttime 
averages lower, but the figures below are the 
best quick thumbnail guide 
Summery San Antonio ... . 86.1 
Acapulco. . . . . . 83.7 santn anes. OF 
Savannah. .... . 809 
Annapolis .... . 77.7 
Asheville. N.C 74.0 Stroudsburg, Pa.. . . 71.2 
Asheville, N.C. . . . 74, 
atlantic City 15.8 Washington, D.¢ . 77.0 
B i . SD. eres 71.0 White Sulphur Springs, 
adiands, . > ee « ’ W. Va ee ee 
Biloxi, Miss. . . . . 82.0 Williamsburg, Va. . . 76.9 
Boston. . . . . . . 73.2 Yosemite Park, Cal. . 69.9 
Charleston, S.C. . . 81.1 W 
Ceeep . 1 tw st te — 
Colorado Springs . . 71.8 Anchorage . . . . . 605 
Denver. ...... 140 Aspen, Colo. . . . . 61.4 
POR... « «6 eo ee ee Bar Harbor, Me. . . 66.3 
Guadalajara... . 70.0 Crater Lake, Ore. . . 56.0 
Hartford. Conn. . . 73.3 Grand Canyon, Ariz.. 66.4 
Honolulu... . . 78.3 Halifax, N.'S. . . . . 64.5 
Hot Springs, Va. . . 69.3 Lake George . . . . 69.9 
Little Rock... . . 819 Mexico City . . . . 62.2 
Los Angeles. . . . . 749 Montpelier, Vt. . . . 66.6 
Miami a a Nantucket .... . 67.8 
Milwaukee ..... 72.8 Paradise Inn, Wash. . 52.2 
Minneapolis . .. . 72.5 Quebec. . . . . . . 66.7 
Monterrey, Mex. . . 85.5 San Francisco. . . . 57.3 
Montreal. . . . . . 71.4 St. John’s, 
Narragansett, R.! 69.0 Newfoundland . . 59.0 
aii. . @oe Valley .....@A 
New York City . . . 76.0 hac sco see + 0 
Philadelphia... . 78.8 pte - so + « OM 
Put in Bay. Ohio 74.0 Yellowstone Park . . 61.4 
Reno. ere. Cool 
Salt Lake City. . . . 78.5 Mt. Washington, N.H. 49.0 
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The popular Bell & Howell ‘'172-A"— finest of 8mm magazine loading movie cameras 





Precision crafted to the highest professional 
standards for you who demand perfection 


Bell & Howell 
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O champagne to make ANY occasion Ps 
7 important. And you're perfectly SURE 4 
‘ when you choose TAYLOR'S... the 
O , ' . . , 
0 : oe champagnes with Captured Flavor ‘ 
. f- A Ylons Entertaining — dining out or at home — 
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oO An exceptional, yet inexpensive 
| oa gift aylor Champagne in 
oO colorful gift carton (at stores oe ae | E 
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on guard... Ayla: a 


the luggage covering nothing can touchi vy 


An invisible guard protects this U. S. luggage, 
the new, genius-designed, man-made Kalistron. 


The beauty of its soft, rich texture goes deep, 
deep down. You cannot see or feel the sheer 
protective film that makes the surface scratch- 
proof, mar-proof, washable and practically 
imperishable. Nothing can touch 
for endurance . . 


. or match it for 





Gun Metal Grey with Lipstick Red 
closure accent, or Chestnut Brown 
with matching trim. Luxurious in 
terior styling in harmonizing quilted 
satin. Train case ts fitted with brush, 
comb and tray. Ten sizes from 
$30.00 plus Federal Tax 


Werte FOR HAME OF HEAREST OEALER TO OEFT "? 


UNITED STATES TRUNK CO., 






Kalistron 
style. 


The Dragoon Series 


alistron 


covered in 


LUGGAGE BY 


FALL RIVER Mass 





FOR TRAVEL FOR REFERENCE ’ ; 


Aboard and Abroad 
hy Harvey 8. Olson 


val Cruidebook to BUROPE 
1) pages, $4 Buy 


WARVLD PUBLISHING CO + |W LASALLE ST. © CHICAGO 2 NLLINOIS 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Pages 122 to 124 
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CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


Atlantic City, NJ 
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STOP SCRATCHING! 





or POISON OAK 
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ISON 


This tannic acid treatment for ivy, 


CATCH ‘EM 
KING-SIZE 


“Ee alo" 


THE 

If you want to get away 
from the minnow plague 
and hook into lunkers for a 
change, tie on a Flatfish and go 
after the king-size fellows that the 
Flatfish has such an overpowering 
attraction for. World's largest. sell- 

ing plug Over 12,500,000 sold. Get 
it at your tackle dealer's or write for 48-page 
book with fishing secrets of famous anglers. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. 
3669 Meldrum Detroit 7, Mich. 
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oak or sumac poi 
and SAFE for children 


and adults, quickly dries up the blisters 


soning is gentle 


—often within a day. At druggists, 69¢ 
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The busiest street of all is Rue du 
Poilu. Laundry water trickles down a 


gutter in the center. Moisture oozes 
from cracks in the walls. Potted vines 
and drying laundry droop from small 
balconies. The sailor pauses to stare at 
clumps of black sausages in a pork- 
butcher's window, at shapeless masses 
of tripe hanging in the doorway of a 
triperie, and he is always a little shocked 
to find that a chevaline is a store where 
horse meat is sold and considered even 
better than beef 

Rue du Poilu is also a street of small 
cafés. There is the little boite of Mlle 
Reine (Queenie’s, what else?). Others 
The 
Grasshopper, and Cave Nigoise. There 


are many more but perhaps La Bandera 


have names like The Lighthouse, 


is typical of them all 

It is small, neat, and has murals by a 
Parisian artist in the style of the Impres- 
sionists—distorted figures of seamen 
and bottles and lampposts and tight- 
The 


bar, set in an alcove like a shrine, has a 


skirted coquettes in rakish berets 


zinc top from which such places get 
the slangy name /es zincs. At the oppo- 
site end of the café a small balcony juts 
into space, supported only by thin 
metal poles, and this can seem terrify- 
ing when one looks straight down at the 
Qual 


The Bandera has its 


cement and rocky 
Amiral Courbet. 


special clientele of 


edges of 


sailors who are 


drawn there by the potent Orange 
Blossoms the proprietor, Gaston Cary, 
makes with great pride and showman- 
ship. *” 


The way I make them,” he says 


with considerable exaggeration, “they 
drop like flies.” There is a slot machine 
in the Bandera which never, but never, 
pays off except when the proprietor 
himself yanks the handle and then it 
showers out coins which he pockets 
with genuine embarrassment. 

In the evenings the Bandera takes 


fire. Sailors and marines crowd the 


place almost beyond capacity. Street 


musicians wander in. A guitar strums 
or an accordion plays tunes picked up 
when the Nice area was a rest camp for 
A hat is 
passed, Gaston starts a record whirling 
on the phonograph behind the bar. A 


sword swallower enters, flexes the steel 


servicemen in World War Il 


and swallows a sword with bravado 
No one pays very much attention to 
him but everyone drops a little money 
into his hat 

A sailor who is instantly recognized 
as a champion jitterbugger strolls in, 
hat down over the eyes, looking bored 
Someone pushes a hostess toward him 
The floor clears a little. The champion 
goes into his dance, whirling, breaking, 
stomping, a dervish of flying arms and 
legs, and the others shout, clap hands, 
beat time with their feet. The dance 
ends and the sailor pushes his way to 
the bar, looking bored again 

The noise is deafening. Everyone ts 
talking at once, 


shouting, laughing, 
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heaving about at the bar, and above the 
tumult a few men in their thirties, sit- 


to talk about serious 
things. But their words are drowned out 
bya marine charging by, waving a bottle 
of beer in one hand while the other has 


ting apart, try 


a firm grip on a giggling bar girl. 
“Look, guys, I dazzle her,” he shouts 
In the corner, his feet twined about 
chief stares 
He’s been in 
the Navy a long time, he will tell you, 


the legs of a chair, a 
solemnly at his cognac. 


and had been looking forward to re- 
tirement on pension. He had even been 
thinking of coming back to Villefranche 
to live. You could buy a house cheap. 
Or you could rent an unfurnished villa 
on a long-term basis for $50 a month. 
And food was cheaper, and the view 
was good. The wife would like it, a 
Mediterranean holiday that didn’t stop. 
Now he wasn't sure, not about any- 
thing. The cold war had changed things 
and there was no telling when he'd be 
able to retire. 

rhe marine private, still clutching his 
bar girl, shouts at the men at the bar, 
“I told her | was Gene Kelly, and she 
believes it.’ The girl giggles again. The 
chief looks up, disapproving. Then his 
face mellows. “Let ‘em have it while 


they can,” he says, and he tosses 
off his cognac. 

At midnight a shore patrol arrives, 
silent reminder that it’s time to leave 
In a few minutes the place empties 
Shouts and singing down the street 
All the cafés are debouching sailors 
Yes, but there's still time for gifts for 
the women at home. The perfume store 
is sll open. Navy men converge on it 
The shop ts small, brightly lighted. The 
proprietor works fast but sailors urge 
him on. 


Time is short. It’s their last 


night ashore—perhaps for some the 
last time they'll be in France. 


is hot, 


The shop 
as feverish as a Turkish bazaar 
It is usually at such times that some 
joker picks up a sample spray bottle 
from the counter and starts steaming 
up the place with clouds of suffocating 
essence. The shop becomes intolerable, 
and all, including the proprietor him- 
self, rush outside for air. 

Bells on the liberty boats at the quay 
“Last boat!” 
one shouts. Shore patrols and beach 


clang insistently. some- 
officers urge men on. Finally, they're all 
in, singing, calling good-bys to the 
hostesses, bar girls, proprietors on the 
wharf, and the boats speed out, spray 
flying, to the ships that are anchored 
in the harbor 


will all be gone 


In the morning they 


he village reverts to type then, nods, 
basks in the sun, lies abed late and re- 
tires early. The village is given back 
to the squawking sea gulls, leisurely 
terrace lunches and reclining fisher- 
men. If there are any regrets, they can 
be endured, for the Navy will be back in 
two months, eager to do it all over 


again rHE END 











These Dealers carry SACRO-EASE: 


ALABAMA: Birminghem—Durr Surgical Supply Co. 
627 S. 20th St 
ARIZONA: Phoenix — Frank's Orthopedic Service, 1016 


E. McDowell. Tucson—The Prescription Shop, 45 E. 
Broadway 

ARKANSAS: Littie Rock—Wm. T. Stover Co. 721- 
723 Main St 


CALIFORNIA: Bakersfield —Bakersfield Hospital Sup- 
ply Co., 2620 F St. Beverly Mills — Kruger Surgical 
Appliances, 9662 Brighton Way. Fresno—Hittenber- 
ger's, 919 Van Ness. Glendale— Martin Orthopedic 





Shop, 330% N. Central Ave. Hermose Beach— 
Camino Real Pharmacy, 243 Pacific Coast Hwy 
Hollywood—Burt Diebel-A. H. Rude Co., 1425 N 


Cahvengo Bivd. Huntington Park — American Surgi- 
cal Appliance Co., 2629 Saturn Ave. Le Joltle—Vii 
lage Apothecary Shop, 7407 Girard Ave. Les An- 
geles— Abbott Orthopedic, 4281! Crenshaw Bivd., & 
6th & Broadway (Ow! Drug); M. J. Beniamin, 518 Para- 
mount Bidg., 323 W. 6th St.; Holler Orthopedic Serv 
ice, 2306 W. 7th St. Oakland—Hittenberger's, 421 
19th St. Pasadena—Heck Surgical Co., 337 E. Green 
St.; Surgical Supply Shop of Pasadena, 564 E. Union 
St. Pomona—Pomona Surgical Supply Co., 733 E. 
Holt St. Riverside—Poradise Valley Medical Supply, 
3760 N. |0th St. Sacramento— Progressive Ortho 
pedic Appliance Co., 608 12th St. San Prencisco— 
Hittenberger's, 1117 Market St. & 460 Post St. Sen 
Jose—Bischoff’s Surgical House, 166 S. Second. Sen 
Rafael— Marin Orthopedic Co., 1421 4th St. Ven- 
tura— Midway Prescription Pharmacy, | 536 E. Main St 

COLORADO: Denver— George Berbert & Sons Co., 
1524-30 Court Place 


CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport—New Haven Surgical 
Co., 288 Fairfield Ave. Hartford—tThe D. G. Stough 


ton Co., 247-255 S. Whitney St. New Heven—E. L. 
Washburn & Co., inc., 71 Whitney Ave 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Washington, BD. C.— 


Beuchier's, 91 5-19th St. N. W 

FLORIDA: Clearwater—Treat Surgical Supply, 107 
N. Fort Harrison Ave. St. Petersburg—Treat Surgical 
Supply, 660 Central Ave 

GEORGIA: Atianta—Americon Surgical Supply, 489 
Peachtree St., N. E. Savanneh— Wachtel's Physician 
Supply Co., 406-410 Bull St 

ILLINOIS: Chicago— Corrective Orthopedic Aids, Inc., 
2005 S. Michigan Ave.; V. Mueller & Company, 320 
S. Honore St. & 160 E. Superior St. Moline—Otto 
Schweinberger & Co., 1604 Seventh St 

IOWA: Des Moines — Brun Brace Co., 1530 West Jef- 
ferson. Waverly —Professional Specialties Co., Box 276 

KANSAS: Wichita—Ruby's Surgical Appliances, 20! 
N. Moin 

KENTUCKY: Hazard — Reynolds Artificial Limbs, Arcade 
Bidg., High St 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans 
ply Co., 741 St. Charles St 

MAINE: Portiland—Maine Surgical Supply Co., 233 
Vaughan St 

MARYLAND: Baltimore—Murray-Baumgartner Surgi- 
cal Instrument Co., inc., 5 West Chase St 

MASSACHUSETTS: Boston—Crowley & Gardner Co., 
1258 Boylston St.; T. J. Noonan Co., 408 S. Huntington 
Ave., Jamaica Plain; Pomeroy Surgical Company, 41 
West St. Dorchester— Washington Surgical Supply, 
564 Washington St. 

MICHIGAN: Detroit—The G. A. Ingram Co., 4444 
Woodward Ave. Grand Rapids— Medical Arts Surg 
ical Supply Co., 20-22-24 Sheldon Ave. 

MINNESOTA: Minneapolis Minneapolis Artificial 
Limb Co., 410 Portland Ave. Rochester—V. Mueller 
& Company, Zumbro Hotel Bidg. $t. Pavl—Brown & 
Day, 62-64 E. Fifth St 

MISSOURI: Kansas City 
Grand Ave. $t. Lowis 
Lindell Bivd 

NEBRASKA: Omaha—Crosby Surgical Co., Inc., 111 
North | 8th St 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Laconia—‘ee's, 549 Main St 

NEW JERSEY: Elizabeth—Schorfenberger's, 114! 
Elizabeth Ave. Hackensack — Cosmevo Surgical Sup 
ply Co., 236 River St. Jersey City—Honiberg Drug 
& Surgical Supply Co., 618 Newark Ave. Paterson 
Cosmevo Surgical Supply Co., 216 Paterson St. 

NEW YORK: Albany—The Cheris Physicians Supply 
House, 214 Stote St. Brooklyn— County Surgical Co., 
inc., 1237 Atlantic Ave. Mamaroneck — United Surg 
ical Supplies Co., 650 Halstead Ave. New York City 

Cochrane Physicians’ Supplies, Inc., 133 E. 58th St.; 
Pomeroy Company, Inc., 16 E. 42nd St. Rochester — 
Monroe Surgical Supply Co., 93 Monroe Ave. Syracuse 
—Amsterdam Bros., 580 E. Genesse St 

NORTH CAROLINA: Winston-Salem—Powers & 
Anderson of N. C., 58-60 Burke St 

OHIO: Cincinnati—The Crocker-Fels Co., 213-217 E. 
8th St.; The Max Wocher & Son Co., 609-11 College 
St. Cleveland—The Schvemann-Jones Co., 2134 E. 
9th St. Dayton—The Fidelity Medical Supply Co., 
205 E. First St. Toledo—cC. R. Bundt Co., 31 4 Michigan 
St. Voungstown—Lyons Physicians Supply Co., 32 
Fifth Ave a) 

OKLAHOMA: Tulsa—Prather's Medical Arts Surgical 
Supply, 604 S. Boulder 

OREGON: Portiand—Show Surgical Co., 
S. W. Yamhill St 

PENNSYLVANIA: Lencaster— Wm. O. Frailey & Sons, 
23) E. King. Philedeiphia— Chas. Lentz & Sons, 33 S$ 
17th St. Pittsburgh -—Feick Bros.,Co., 8!! Liberty Ave 

RHODE ISLAND: The Claflin Co., 40 
Mathewson St 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Columbia 
of S. C., 1318 Taylor St 

TENNESSEE: Chattanooga—Filicver Surgical Supplies, 
930 E. 3rd St. Knoxville— White Surgical Supply 
Co., 515 W. Church St 

TEXAS: Amarillo—Hunter Hospital Supply, inc., 601-5 
W. 7th St. Dalles—V. Mueller & Co., Medical Arts 
Bidg. Houston—W. A. Kyle Co., 4104-06 Fannin St 
Weco—Curtis Surgical Supply Co., 1514 Austin Ave 

UTAH: Salt Lake City—Robinson’s Medical Mart, 331 


Southern Surgical Sup 


The W. E. Isle Co., 1121 
Hamilton-Schmidt Co., 3456 


902-912 


Providence 


Powers & Anderson 


S. Main St 

VIRGINIA: Richmond—Powers & Anderson, inc. 2 
S. Sth St 

WASHINGTON: Seattie—Chas. Cullen Co. 8th & 
Olive Ave 


WISCONSIN: Milwauvkee—Medico-Mort, inc. 4733 
W. North Ave. 

CANADA: Toronto, Onterio— Gilbert Surgical Supply 
Co., itd., 471 Bloor St., W 


Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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Don’t take 
BACKACHE with you! 


How to Relieve the Strain Put on Back Muscles by Soft Auto Cushions 
FREE TRIAL PLAN GUARANTEES RELIEF OR MONEY BACK 


It is needless to let Auto Riding Backache or fatigue rob 


you of travel pleasure. 


These pains are usually the result of sinking into the soft 


cushions of your aut ymobile 


they feel at first. Relieve such pains instantly by using a 
Sacro-Ease posture-correction seat pad in your car 

With a Sacro-Ease there is no sinking-in to strain back 
muscles; no slumping to press the entire weight of the up- 


per body on the small of your back 


Back or leg pains may be a warning to see your physician, 


Be sure to ask him about soft cushions and Sacro-Ease 


no matter how comfortable 























































Your Sacro-Ease does more than prevent sinking-in. Its 
| & 

patented, side-gripping principle holds you comfortably 
erect, with weight distributed evenly. You ride all day in 
wonderful comfort, arrive relaxed, ready for play or work 

Thousands of Sacro-Ease pads in use since 1940 
i = 
= They are recommended by physicians from coast 


tO Coast. Accepted by Council on Physical Medicine and 


Rehabilitation, American Medical Association 


RELIEF OR MONEY BACK 
You have nothing to lose but pain when you buy a Sacro 


Ease. Every pad is sold on this 


GUARANTEE 





Model R. The Regular model, in use 
since 1940 
rubber 


Lies flat on seat. Natural 
sleeve" under tension (patent 
ed) provides the side-gripping princi- 
ple that is the secret of Sacro-Ease com 
fort. Holds you comfortably erect, as 
sures proper balance, absorbs road 
shock. Provides safer vision over steer 
ing wheel. Most users find it offers the 
protection and support they need for 


PRICE $9.75 


riding comfort 





SELECT A SACRO-EASE TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


{Add any applicable State Sales Tax to above prices} 






















if, after ten days’ trial, you are not completely 
satisfied, return the pad to your dealer for full 
retund of purchase price, plus mailing costs. 


Model 200. Sacro-Ease is the only seat 


Don't let back pain ruin any ride~ whether it's a 
oad with an adjustable back support. 
F ) Pppo few blocks down town or miles cross country 
Choose this model if (a) you drive a two 


door car or (b) feel you need the extra cup Decide now to enjoy the wonderful comfort of 


port of an adjustable back rest. Consists a Sacro-Ease. See nearest dealer listed at left. If 


of two Sacro-Ease pads hinged together no dealer near you, mail coupon. We will have 
Each has the patented rubber ‘‘sleev n 
‘ ai vs nearest dealer ship 


der tension. One holds you comfortably 





erect. The other is adjustable to your back Pe See FOG S288 28828288884 


and to the back rest of your car—to cra 


dle and support your back af the exact point | McCARTY'S 3320 Piedmont Avenue, Oakiand |1, California 4‘ 


of need. PRICE $22.00 


Check enclosed for $ 


Please have nearest dealer ship Model 





Manufactured 


z 


We 


SACRO-EASE:~ 


A 3320 PIEDMONT AVENUE 
OAKLAND 11, CALIFORNIA 


HOLEDAY 


Send name of nearest dealer 


NAME 


Street Address 


City State 
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You know the type — always some- 
thing wrong 


“the sun comes up two 
minutes late 
tough 


the golt course is 
and on and on. 


” 


One reason Sun Valley is so popular 
— it takes particular pleasure in pleas- 
ing the hard-to-please. So, if you're 
in favor of fun in the first place, we 
know you'll have the time of your life 


at Sun Valley. 





* + * | 


FOR RESERVATIONS address Mr. Winston 
McCrea, Mar., Sun Valley, Idaho, or Union | 
Pacific Railroad, Room 1930, Omaha 2, Nebr., 


or see your local travel agent 
* 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


HOLTDAY 


PARTY OF ONE 
Continued from Page 8 


Golenpaul with skill and edited with 
humor, were generally interesting to the 
literate audience, of whom there were 
and are many millions. Second, the ex- 
perts were not smart showmen but com- 
plex, quick-witted human beings. Wisely 
Mr. Golenpaul gave them their heads, 
which happened to be good ones. 

In theory my job was to pose the 
questions and rate the answers. In prac- 
tice | found that this was not my job at 
all. My real task was to get four lively 
minds, all with a low boredom threshold, 
interested in the questions. Merely an- 
swering them correctly (or incorrectly, 
a point of quite minor importance) en- 
gaged their memories but not thei 
minds. But it was their minds as much 
as their memories that amused the 
audience. | had to prevent them from 
degenerating into dull answering ma- 
chines 

To do this | was forced to goad them, 
tease them, set them arguing, poke 
them into free association, stimulate 
them to bits of autobiography, even in 
some cases to take their minds off the 
questions. The result was that a quiz 
show turned into something better. It 
turned into a four-man conversation, 
sometimes good, sometimes ragged, al- 
ways real. | was well aware that my own 
talents were as nothing compared with 
those of Frank Adams, Oscar Levant or 
John Kieran. But | was also well aware 
that I was so placed as to be able to do 
one thing better than they could do it 
themselves. That one thing was to prod 
them into being Adams, Levant and 
Kieran. 

At the same time I had to remain 
comparatively characterless, a task 
which, considering their colorful tem- 
peraments, presented few difficulties for 
me. Finally | was being paid to assure 
the show’s mechanical efficiency. A 
minimum number of questions must be 
asked, each of the quartet must have his 
fair chance to shine or flop, flutfs must 
be covered, incomplete statements com- 
pleted, a certain number of audience 
laughs secured, and so on. Mere chauf- 
feuring, but necessary. 

Once in a while I felt that | had con- 
tributed my small mite to a successful 
performance, That ts, with the aid of a 
bag of professional tricks, | had per- 
suaded three intelligent men and quite 
frequently an intelligent guest to talk 
almost as well as if they were not on the 
air. 

My next chore, This 1s Show Business, 
posed a different problem. The variety 
component was standard: dancer, 
comic, singer. They added up to about 
half of the show’s appeal. The other 
half was supplied by three show-busi- 
ness “experts”: the witty playwright 
George S. Kaufman, the anecdotal 


family humorist Sam Levenson, and a 
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visiting firewoman. This trio ad-libbed 
comment teeing-off from some ques- 


tion asked by each of the three enter- 
tainers. 

For this ad-libbing the average time 
available was 8 minutes, 40 seconds for 
each half-hour program. This had to be 
split fairly among the three panelists. 
That meant little or no conversation. As 
for the questions, they were usually in- 
teresting enough but hardly of a nature 
to draw profundities from the panel. 
The M.C. had little to do. I kept the 
machinery going, but 1.B.M. could 
have devised a little plastic man to do it 
as well. The panel did most of the talk- 
ing. Indeed on those occasions when we 
had a lovely Gabor sister as a guest, | 
could hardly get a word in edgewise. 
For the most part I remained, if | may 
modify Sir James Mackintosh’s well- 
known words about the House of Com- 
mons, in a wise and toastmasterly in- 
activity. 

All | could do was what any adequate 
M.C. would have done in my seat. | 
sharpened for the audience the per- 
sonalities of Mr. Kaufman and Mr. 
Levenson. | ignited a mock feud. From 
week to week | used as running gags 
their peculiarities, of which each had a 
complete set. Standard procedure, of 
course— still, it allowed me a little play. 


Not that Mr. K. and Mr. L. were un- 





POLIO POINTERS 
FOR PARENTS 


Polio Prevention 
is Nearer, But— 


no certain preventive can be 
available, even in limited quan- 
tities, until 1955, when the re- 
sults of this year’s polio vac- 
cine trials are known. Gamma 
globulin, a temporary preven- 
tive, will be in greater supply 
in 1954 but is stl limited. 
Sensible rules for good health 
are still important. During the 
polio season see that your 
child avoids: 


Crowds and new contacts 

Fatigue and chilling 

Long and unnecessary travel 

Other people's soiled towels, 
dishes or tableware 


Dirty hands during meals 


If Polio Strikes 


Tell your doctor if these symp- 
toms appear: headache, fever, 
sore throat, upset stomach, 
stiff neck or back. Put sick 
person to bed promptly. Re- 
member—at least half of all 
polio patients get well without 
crippling. Get in touch with 
your local chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis if you need help for a 
polio patient. 


heep for Reference 

















able to express their temperaments 
without me. But I was Mother's Little 
Helper. 

At this writing | am entangled in a 
new panel show. We're just rehearsing. 
As it is handicapped by a mild origi- 
nality, it will probably never reach the 
air. It’s one of those game-shows built 
around a comic who is both inanimate 
and unpaid. The comic is the “answer” 
to certain clues, an answer to which the 
audience but not the panel is privy. The 
theory back of this kind of show is 
sound: most laughs for least dollars. 
The laughs come from the unconscious 
and ludicrous errors made by the panel- 
ists in their efforts to get the answer. 
You know. 

Here the game’s the thing. Not the 
panelists, though they are all amusing 
and agreeable people. Certainly not the 
M.C. The latter’s job is clear. He must 
see that the game is played well, fast, 
comprehensibly. Acting as audience- 
surrogate, he must point up the panel’s 
blunders. At the same time he must en- 
courage them and keep them happy. 
That's the setup. The show is a funny 
one and I hope the public gets a chance 
to see it, but it would be self-delusion to 
think that it offers much opportunity 
for the exercise of agility on the part of 
the M.C, This is an engineering job. 


If my trade requires so little talent, it 
may well be asked why there are so few 
of us. Comics come by the hundreds, 
singers by the thousands, M.C.’s by the 
dozens. Why? 

Good M.C.’s of the order of Steve 
Allen, Alistair Cooke, and John Daly 
are rare, not because they are geniuses 
but because they 
proper balance a fairly large number of 


must combine in 


necessary abilities. An ambitious tyro is 
apt to have one or more of these abili- 
ties, often in high degree. But the 
chances of his having all of them are 
small. What are they? 

1. Time-sense. 

2. Natural warmth of manner, under 
which lies 

3. Coolness of mind capable of cop- 
ing with the minor accidents that pop 
up on any show. 

4. Ability to make most of the audi- 
ence tolerate or even mildly like him 
over a long time-period. But he should 
not be too much liked because he must 
have the 

5. Ability to subordinate himself to 
other performers without losing his 

6. Ability to dominate them when 
the interests of the show demand it. 
This connects with his 

7. Possession of a constant feeling for 
the structure of the program as a whole, 
so that each segment may be given its 
proper weight. 

8. Anonprofessional sense of humor 
which works for smiles, not laughs. 

9. Ability to fill a hole in the air— 
5 seconds, 20 seconds, 60 seconds— 


with immediate chatter, any kind as 
long as it is noise cut up into words. 
This ability is common: mid-twentieth 
century mass entertainment produces 
the ad-libber in wholesale lots. 

10. Good manners. Of the whole lot 
this is the hardest quality to find in the 
profession. Entertainment genius links 
psychologically with exhibitionism, not 
restraint. 

11. Class. This is a show-business 
word. Nobody knows what it means but 
to a greater or less degree the competent 
M.C. has it. I think class (in an M.C.; 
it’s a very different thing in a true enter- 
tainer) is what the audience feels when 
the M.C. possesses these ten abilities 
in equilibrium. But, beyond this, class is 
an X-quality that seems to be tied up 
with at least a moderate amount of 
mental cultivation. That does not mean 
that the M.C. is learned or even well- 
educated. It merely means that his man- 
ner, choice of words, intonation appear 
to suggest some connection with a 
world that, oddly enough, is supposed 
to have nothing to do with mass enter- 
tainment. The presumably nonintellec- 
tual pop audience seems to like an oc- 
casional suggestion of intellectual good 
manners. Many network and agency 
executives find this infuriating. | sym- 
pathize with them. 

Remember, these eleven abilities do 
not make up a great showman or even 
necessarily a good one. All the M.C.’s 
now laboring in the TV vineyards do 
not in combination possess the talent 
Ethel Merman contains in her little 
finger. They're minor gifts, highly spe- 
cialized, unexciting, and, quite prop- 
erly, never rewarded with top money. 

But, such as they are, they make up, 
ladies and gentlemen, your host. 


READING I'VE LIKED 


Mary Anne, by Daphne du Maurier. 
Really a historical memoir in the form of a 
novel, this is the account, based on family 
documents, of Miss du Maurier’s own 
great-great-grandmother, the celebrated 
courtesan Mary Anne Clarke, who cli- 
maxed her extraordinary career by becom- 
ing for a time mistress to the Duke of York. 
Mary Anne combines some of the best and 
worst features of Becky Sharp, Scarlett 
O'Hara and Miss Forever Amber. Hardly 
family reading, but fun in one’s more tol- 
erant moods. (Doubleday, N.Y., $3.50.) 


Sweet Thursday, by John Steinbeck. An- 
other of Steinbeck’s dolce far niente Mon- 
terey fairy tales, in which the work-defying 
population of Cannery Row makes a sec- 
ond, delightful, and cheerfully amoral ap- 
pearance. (Viking Press, N.Y., $3.50.) 


The Relaxed Sell, by Thomas Whiteside. 
Dead-pan reportorial essays on TV com- 
mercials, soap Operas, space Operas, adver- 
tising jingles, audience-reaction-testing, 
Elsie the Cow and the great ball-point pen 
mania. Very funny stuff, and Madison Ave- 
nue will survive it without any trouble. 
(Oxford University Press, N.Y., $3.50.) 


THE END 
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is Mountain, South Carolina, October 7, 1780. 
Scene from the diorama near the battlefield ridge, 
showing how 900 mountaineers — deadly marksmen 
and killing mad—annihilated a British force by 
shooting Indian style, from behind trees and rocks 


The 


American 


Revolution 


by James Street 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID BE. SCHLERMAN 


We owe our freedom to an amazing few—not saintly heroes but men with faults as well as 


guts. { noted historical novelist slashes the myths to show the true preatness of out patriots 


The tune to which the British army marched to its surrender at 
Yorktown brought the meaning of the American Revolutionary War 
into immediate focus clearer than the awed silence of the soldiers who 
had fought it or the eloquence of the statesmen who had caused it; for 
the song the fifes played was The World Turned Upside Down 

That told it: a ragged, hungry David had tripped a stumbling Go- 
liath to launch man’s first major republic since ancient Rome. It was 
a war that commenced as an armed protest against Parliament and 
king, then spread into an armed revolt, swelled into a civil war and 
wound up in the successful secession of thirteen colonies from the 
motherland; thirteen bickering, brawling, rough, tough stalwarts, 
3000 miles from their father’s watchful eyes, who aimed to go into 
business for themselves 

The issues of the struggle were so varied and complex that histo- 


rians still squabble over them; and yet our own Declaration of 












































Independence summed all the issues in one line that were to come later. For that matter, so was 


“Governments are instituted among Men, deriving democracy —as we now think of democracy. 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” It gave us the best propaganda picture we've 
It was a war that gave us more inyths than our ever had: Paul Revere’s engraving of the Boston 
at Civil War, which was to shroud us with myths; and “Massacre.” 
national idols so hallowed that to point to a trace of It gave us legends that are entrenched in our lore: 
clay around ther feet is to invite the wrath of jingoes the same Paul, son of Apollos De Revoire, dashin 
who seemingly believe that our Revolution was a across the countryside to arouse the embattled farm 
’ holy war and that our side was led by saints ers. (Oh, well, we are not the first people to confuse 
They weren't saints, but by Ethan Allen's “Great poetry and history.) Then that plow-in-field-and-off- 
Jehovah and the Ccrtirertal Ccrgicss” they weremen! to-fight fable of Israel Putnam that we picked up 
In the course of human events, there comes a time from Rome’s Cincinnatus, the Liberty Bell cracking 
a . 
4 to every people a few mighty years and a mighty while pealing the news that the Declaration of Inde- 
~~ few years--when they have greatness to spare. It pendence had been signed, and a weird picture of a 
happened to Frgland under her Tudors. It happened commanding general standing in a small boat while 
: to us during our Revolution. We were loaded with crossing a river in a snowstorm. That one was painted 
talent while Britain was suffering « ne of the few brain by a German a long time after the fact. George 



















famines that ever has plagued |.ci political or mili Washington was not a man of towering intellect or 
tary life gaudy imagination, but he had too much sense as a 
You can dip into our history barrel of that era and farm boy to cut down a good cherry tree and much 
grab a double handful of names and fling them up too much sense as a man to stand up in a small boat 
John and Samuel Adams, Ethan Allen, Benedict while crossing a river. 
Arnold (before he went bad), Aaron Burr, David It gave us sayings that still echo in a million ora- 
Bushnell, George Rogers Clark, John Dickinson, tions: “Don’t shoot until you see the whites of their 
Johann de Kalb, Benjamin Franklin, Christopher eyes” —“All men are created equal’”—‘‘I’ve just 
Gadsden, Nathanael Greene, Alexander Hamilton, begun to tight”—Give me liberty or give me 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, John Paul Jones, death.” But let us remember that most men who lived 
Henry Knox, Thaddeus Kosciusko, Marquis de when those words were spoken did not raise @ hand 
Lafayette, a Lee or so, James Madison, Francis for liberty, but stretched out both hands for all they 
Marion, George Mason, James Monroe, Dan Mor- could get from both sides. It is a wonder, indeed, that 
van, Robert Morris, Robert Munford, Isaac Shelby, some of our phrase wranglers, and we had some 
John Stark, Baron von Steuben (who wasn'ta baron), top hands, didn’t beat Sir Winston Churchill to the 
Mad Anthony Wayne and, to lead all the rest, a draw by more than a century and fire at us that 
hot-tempered fox hunter who loved to dance, a demt- everlasting truth about how much so many owed to 
god who grows a foot every time his detractors chisel so few. 
an inch from his stature, a soldier with a constant Like cold molasses glub-glubbing from a barrel in 
toothache, a farmer who got the big house and the a New England rum factory, so began our Revolu- 
rich widow, a provincial who was wise enough to tion under the pressure, the agitating, the nagging and 
know that he didn’t know everything, who didn't the scheming of scattered groups—minorities to be 
know how to quit George Washington, our first sure, but powerful and vocal nevertheless. These in- 
Alger hero cluded merchants who wanted more free enterprise, 
Although it was a shooting fight for almost seven frontiersmen who wanted more land, preachers who 
years, we had single battles in our Civil War that wanted a separate church and state, lawyers who 
cost more lives than all the killing from Lexington wanted more power, planters who wanted to be free 
to Yorktown of their debts to their agents and bankers in England, 
It led us to think that our forebears, backed into a smugglers who wanted high import duties, money- 
corner by British tyranny until their wise patience was lenders who wanted more hard money because, as the 
exhausted, finally grabbed their ol’ Kaintuck rifles saying went, there wasn’t enough specie in the colo- 
and went forth and fit-and-bled-and-died for their nies “even to bribe public officials”; and, above all 
freedom. Balderdash. We were impetuous, not pa these, that glorious coterie of visionaries who dared 
tient, even though the free white man in England's to dream, maybe even dared to believe, that man ts 
American colonies already had more liberties than endowed by his Creator with the inalienable rights of 
the common man in England. And it's a shametul Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
fact that appallingly few of our ancestors ever looked The French and Indian War, which ended in 1763, 
down a gun barrel at a British Redcoat. The average was the springboard from which the colonies made | 
colonist, that John Doe, alias Yankee Doodle, didn't their clumsy dive into revolution. This was the war 
shed a drop of sweat to get this country going, much which, for all practical purposes, broke France's hold 
less a drop of blood in the New World and put the Roman Catholic 
P Looking back at it now and comparing tt to radical French Canadians under the domination of Protestant 
hiladelphia — Independence Hall, home of the idea European upheavals that it helped cause, ours was a England. The government of His Highhanded Maj 
which sired @ new nation, the first major republx conservative revolution; a fight for power, prestige esty, George III, of the German House of Hanover, 
since ancient Rome. Here the leaders of the colo ; , 
nies, putting aside their bickering, jointly adopted and property to be held and handled under our own promptly began pushing the French Canadians 4S 
the Declaration of Independence on July 2, 1776 rules. The rights of the masses, general suffrage and around, tampering with their language and their 
and, two days later, proclaimed it to the world all such offsprings of democracy were abstractions religion. 
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The French Canadians were popping mad, and 
let’s keep that in mind. 

England's purse was as flat as her moors and she 
reckoned that the colonies should pay a part of the 
cost of the French and Indian War. It seemed fair 
enough. After all, troops from the homeland had pro- 
tected the colonies from Indians and Frenchmen. 

So the Crown and its ministers began thinking of 
methods through which the colonies could pay a part 
of their own way. That meant taxes, and the colonies 
began squirming and some of them cried out, even 
before they were hit. 

Tiny clouds of revolt were specking New England 
skies before the buzzards left the fields of the French 
and Indian War. But the first faint echo of thunder 
was heard in Virginia—from the throat of a gawky 
man with stooped shoulders, whose spectacles perched 
precariously on his long nose—a man named Patrick 
Henry. 

Mr. Henry was attorney in a lawsuit known as the 
Parson’s Cause, which had to do with the pay of 
Anglican clergymen in valuable tobacco or not-so- 
valuable currency. It was a legal hippety-do which 
boiled down to the rights of Virginians to pass laws 
for themselves. 

The Crown’s magistrate held one way and the 
people’s jury held another and Patrick Henry bra- 
zenly declared in open court that the Crown, through 
its judge, had broken the compact between the gov- 
erned and the king, thereby forfeiting “‘all rights to 
his subjects’ obedience.”” Hear! Hear! 

Patrick Henry was not struck down, and the folks 
began talking. 

The first cue in the drama was money and the first 
character on the stage was Mammon. The govern- 
ment, meaning Parliament and king, had to have 
revenue to pay for past wars and to gird for impend- 
ing wars because France was waiting for a chance to 
strike back and Spain was waiting too. 

Then it was that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented plans to raise money by direct taxes in the 
colonies. These biunders ranged from the Molasses 
Act, which nicked the rum makers, to the Quartering 
Act, which pinched landlords, to the Stamp Act, 
which tweaked just about everybody, for it was a tax 
on newspapers, legal documents, ships’ papers, insur- 
ance policies, dice and playing cards. 

The Whigs in England sounded the alarm that 
Parliament was heating a witches’ brew for the king, 
but the Tories were running things and these Tories, 
like the Bourbons in France, never learned and never 
forgot. They were the status-quo boys and couldn't 
get through their powdered wigs that social changes 
were inevitable. 

So they blundered on, determined that the colonies 
should pay internal taxes for services rendered. It 
wasn't tyranny, it was stupidity. England kept think- 
ing of the colonists as Englishmen and saw no reason 
why they shouldn't pay their way like the folks at 
home were doing. The colonists were Englishmen 
yes, but they were a new breed of Englishmen, many 
of them the disinherited back home who had struck 
out for themselves. They were American-Englishmen, 
not British-Englishmen, and that made the difference. 


James Otis of Massachusetts raised a cry of “taxa- 
tion and no representation” and it was well nigh a 
perfect slogan, just short enough to be shouted, just 
ambiguous enough to be effective. A Boston town 
meeting denounced taxation without representation 
and proposed that the colonists unite in protest. 

The echo of thunder in Virginia was now rumbling 
in New England. 

Two names jumped out in Boston and around them 
swirled many of the events that led to our independ- 
ence—Sam Adams and John Hancock. 

Sam Adams was a business failure, a neurotic 
malcontent who was just “agin things.”’ He was a 
burr under the saddle, one of those snarling, nagging, 
bore-from-within rebels who breed revolutions. Some 
historian has said that if his body were thrown in a 
river it would float upstream. George Washington 
was called the father of his country, and that’s fair, 
but incendiary Sam Adams was the father of the 
Revolution. 

John Hancock was a merchant and a smuggler. 
There were 500 indictments against him. But we must 
remember that smuggling was quite respectable. A 
smuggler wasn't an outlaw, only a scoff-law. He op- 
posed the new-fangled laws because they interfered 
with his business. He had nerve—that John Hancock, 
and, like Sam Adams, he had a steel-trap brain. 

There already were British soldiers in Boston and 
in the other colonies, too, for that matter. These 
soldiers thought of themselves as protectors, but 
some of the people, egged on by Sam Adams, thought 
of them as an army of occupation. Almost every day 
there were fist fights and tavern brawls between civil- 
ians and soldiers. The clouds no longer were specks 
of revolt, but were running together and hanging 
black on the horizon. 

A secret organization known as The Sons of 
Liberty made its appearance and the situation got 
uglier. These Sons of Liberty have been described by 
some as lawless vigilantes, by others as super patriots. 
Take your choice. They were hell raisers, and that's 
for sure. 

Down in Virginia, in the House of Burgesses, up 
rose the gangling, sloppily dressed Patrick Henry and 
delivered himself a speech. The resolution before the 
House was the complete legislative independence of 
Virginia and Mr. Henry dared warn his king: ““Cae- 
sar had his Brutus—Charles the First, his Crom- 
well—and George the Third—may profit by their 
example.” 

Treason by any other name could stretch a neck 
The famous story that Patrick Henry also said, “if this 
be treason, make the most of it,”’ is not trustworthy. 

Trouble began breaking out all over and events 
jammed together. The colonies, three thousand miles 
away, could not keep up with developments in Lon- 
don, and vice versa. The Quartering Act, particularly 
obnoxious in New York, led to many bloody noses. 
The Liberty Boys erected a liberty pole in New York 
and British soldiers tore it down and there was a 
fight. Isaac Sears, a leader of The Sons of Liberty, 
was wounded. 

Parliament got nervous. It repealed the Stamp Act 
following testimony by Benjamin Franklin, who was 


Teas the Minuteman, symbol of the citizen 
turned soldier to assert his independence with gun 
fire. Here and at nearby Concord, on April 19,1775 
more than a year before the Declaration — the ac 
tual Revolution was touched off by a few embattled 
farmers, the first to fire upon His Majesty's men 
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d loose. The other soldiers were acquitted and 
of their advocates was John Adams. Yes, the 


the bifoc: John Adams who was to be president 


lectricity he The mob incident, and that’s all it was, might have 


iE nyvland changed minists 7 ne i | ile-and-forget archives to gather dust 


of laws which upped impor col ul Sam Adams saw his chance and snatched it 


lacked off on legal importing went to his friend Paul Revere, a silversmith, 


i picnic and again I r, one of the Sons of Liberty and a busy 


vere breaking down in tl nemplo liked to be in on things. Revere made ai 


land for t wri vy of the “massacre sleek, brutal British 


was rampant. Labore 


plight and listened to the harany of Sam Adam Redcoats shooting down hungry, helpless, peaceful 


Mobs roamed the streets of Boston. Something ha Boston citizens. Then Sam Adams got somebody to 


to be done. England sent » regimen vrite a piece entitled A Short Narrative of the Horrid 
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fying the colon ing civilians 


hand, the colons e government clen England's eyes popped open and her government 
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thing could be wrapped up en the except tea and molasses, and the duty on molasses 
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family and aimed to get them out o vay or another That should have cut the props from under the 


British soldiers were paid pittance and took brooding revolt, but down in North Carolina a group 


handy-man jobs tocarn rum money, They were of farmers, agitators and politicians called “Regu 


lot. England's best tre lators” got into a quarrel with the colonial authori 


rr and a skirmish was fought. This was the Battle 


watching Franc 
On the afternoon of March 1 Alamance, a local fight that had nothing to do 


| th the Revolution. The Regulators were whipped 
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clean out the pri \I lators were Tories who actually took the oath of 
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S iratoga — Benedict Arnold's left boot. The curious 


monument commemorates a leg wound Arnold sul 
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Continued from Page 102 Sam Adams and John 
Hancock were in a swivet. The tea must not be landed, 
for then the people might learn the truth about tea 
prices, and truth is a flexible thing in a revolution 

This is where the Boston Tea Party came in. At 
Charleston, South Carolina, the tea was landed and 
stored. Much of it spoiled but some of it later was 
sold at auction and the proceeds went to help the 
Revolutionary cause. At other ports the ships were 
turned back. But Boston made a production out of tt 
and “parties unknown” dressed up like Indians, 
boarded the ships and threw the tea into the harbor 

Sam Adams sat back to await the applause and 
was flabbergasted at the results. Instead of approving 
the incident, many patriots condemned it as vandal- 
ism. Benjamin Franklin described it as an act of 
violent injustice and John Adams wrote a tirade 
against mobs 

The East India Company wailed and her stock- 
holders shook their pinched purses at the Crown 
England’s reaction was high-handed and foolish. She 
ordered more troops to Boston, closed the port, pro 
hibited town meetings, and took away Massachusetts’ 
charter. She extended the Quartering Act to all the 
colonies and legalized the quartering of soldiers even 
in occupied dwellings. To cap it off, she passed the 
Quebee Act, and though this probably saved Canada 
for her, it was another peg in the gibbet she was erect- 
ing for herself in the colonies 

The Quebec Act gave Canada a permanent civil 
government, and allowed the French Canadians free- 
dom of religion and language. Furthermore, it ex 
tended Roman Catholic Canada’s boundaries to the 
Ohio River where Protestant Virginia, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts had claims 

The colonies, for the first time, really came together 
in protest and all except Georgia sent delegates to 
Philadelphia where the first Continental Congress got 
under way 

It pointed with pride and viewed with alarm, voted 
down a plan for dominion status for the colonies and 
adopted resolutions advising all the colonies to boy- 
cott British goods. The importance of this congress 
was that it broke the ground for the seeds that were to 
produce the republic; and proved that the colonials, 
despite their varied interests, could get together for a 
common purpose 

The year of 1775 turned up and General Gage sat 
in Boston with his American wife. The general was tn 
a dither. He had plenty of soldiers, but they were get- 
ting out of hand, carousing in the streets looking for 
rum and women, and pushing civilians around. The 
Massachusetts militia, called Minutemen, had stored 
gunpowder at Concord, about twenty miles away, 
and General Gage knew he had to go after it. He 
couldn't have restless colonials storing gunpowder 
almost in his lap 

While he mulled this problem, Patrick Henry spoke 
out again down in Virginia and notified his compatri 
ots to expect news any hour that hostilities had begun 
in New England. This was the occasion when he said 
“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

General Gage made his move—700 men for Con- 


cord, His plans were about as secret as the spire of the 





Old North Church. John Hancock and Sam Adams 
were at Lexington, only five miles from Concord, and 
General Gage aimed to arrest them and seize the 
gunpowder in a single smart coup. 

His men marched out and this was the night— 
April 18, 1775—that Paul Revere rode. 

He and William Dawes got on a couple of horses 
and spread the word that the British were coming. 
They got to Lexington where they were joined by 
Dr. Samuel Prescott. Then they headed for Concord. 
Revere was captured. Dawes was turned back. Only 
Prescott made it. 

Doctor Prescott got history’s cold shoulder. Revere 
got that long poem and Dawes got a short one: 


Why, should I ask ? The reason is clear— 


My name was Dawes and his Revere. 


The British reached Lexington at dawn and seventy 
armed Minutemen were drawn up on the Common. 
A British major, the luckless Pitcairn, ordered them 
to drop their guns and disperse. They began to file 
away, but kept their weapons 

Then came the shot heard around the world and 
nobody knows who fired it. There was no order—just 
one wild shot. The Colonials blamed the British and 
the British blamed the Colonials, and, to be fair 
about it, the British have the stronger argument. It is 
not likely that a British soldier in the line could have 
fired without somebody seeing him, or that he would 
have fired without an order. There was no need to 
fire: the Minutemen were dispersing. It is more likely 
that a Colonial fired that shot. Some of them had 
been in the Buckman Tavern since around 2 A.M. 
They were pretty nervous. 

But let the hair-splitters split. For a shot was fired 
and then the British platoons leveled a volley. Eight 
Colonials were killed and ten were wounded. 

That did it. 

The British marched on to Concord, but couldn’t 
find the gunpowder. The countryside was swarming 
with embattled farmers. They attacked a British unit 
at Concord’s North Bridge and inflicted twelve 
casualties. Colonials had shot down His Majesty’s 
soldiers. 

The British began the long walk back to Boston 
and all that afternoon farmers popped up from be- 
hind stone fences and picked them off. Working men 
had rioted in Boston, but these were shooting farm- 
ers; and that’s what makes a revolution: farmers and 
laborers in a common cause. 

The British straggled into Boston and counted 
seventy-three killed, one hundred and seventy-four 
wounded and twenty-six missing. They re-formed un- 
der the protective guns of their men-of-war in the 
Charles River and the Colonials moved close and laid 
siege to Boston. The conflict was joined—American 
Colonials were at war with the British Empire. 

Quickly the Massachusetts assembly called for 
13,600 men, rushed out appeals to the other colonies 
for help and made Artemas Ward commander in 
chief. General Ward was so fat that he scarcely could 
mount his horse. 

All over New England, volunteers trekked in for 
muster. There was Israel Putnam from Connecticut. 



































































He was rough and tough and loud and told great sto- 
ries about himself, a regular Paul Bunyan of a fellow. 

There was Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain 
Boys from over in Vermont. Allen was a writing 
fellow with a big nose and a deep furrow in his brow 
over which drooped his forehead, a Robin Hood who 
wanted to take his Green Mountain Boys to knock 
off Fort Ticonderoga. 

Then came a handsome man in the scarlet uniform 
of Connecticut's Foot Guards. A body servant was 
with him as he rode up to Allen and introduced him- 
self—Col. Benedict Arnold, sir, and at your service.” 

He had orders from the Massachusetts Committee 
of Safety to take Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain 
in New York. The Green Mountain Boys allowed 
they would follow Allen and nobody else. It finally 
was agreed that Arnold was to march at the head of 
the column alongside Allen, but that Allen would 
be leader 

About dawn of May tenth, the Colonials surprised 
Ticonderoga and its garrison of less than fifty men 
An officer in a red coat and no trousers poked his 
head out of a door and Allen yelled: “Come out of 
there, you so and so! Surrender this fort!” 

The officer wanted to know by whose authority and 
Allen said it then: “In the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress!’ He grabbed the offi- 
cer only to discover that the pantsless one was not 
the commander at all. Captain Delaplace, the actual 
commander, came up about then and realizing that 
resistance was useless, handed over his sword, surren- 
dering Ticonderoga to a bunch of farm boys. 

The victors found the fort’s rum cache and ninety 
gallons were shared by two hundred and twenty men, 
the number it took to knock off old Fort Ti. 

The clouds had opened up, and now the deluge. 
The firebrand Colonials were on the offensive and the 
moderates were still debating what to do while the 
American Tories were leaderless and confused. Sam 
Adams was busy suggesting tactics and Thomas 
Paine, his brain and pen as caustic as lye soap 
which he didn’t use much of—was pondering his 
Common Sense, which was to be to the Revolution 
sort of what Uncle Tom's Cabin was to the Civil War 

The Second Continental Congress came together in 
Philadelphia and framed an appeal to their *fellow- 
sufferers” in Canada to join the struggle against 
England. The Canadians would have none of it 
These Canadians, mostly French and Roman Catho- 
lics, didn’t love Protestant England, despite their 
newly given freedom, but they liked the colonies to 
the south even less; the stiff-necked Anglicans, the 
Puritans, the Methodists, the Calvinists and the 
Baptists who were all the time shouting about popery 
and reformation 

To this Congress came a Virginian with a faraway 
look in his eyes, a reader of books, an intellectual who 
talked about an intangible thing called democracy 
and a very tangible thing called independence, a 
dream word without substance in the beginning. He 
was young enough to be called Tom, and his close 
friends called him that. But most folks called him 
Mr. Jefferson, and he never warmed up to strangers, 


this aristocratic democrat 


There came also a big man in the blue-and-buff 
regimentals of the Virginia militia. He of the fox- 
hunter’s gay heart and an open face scarred by the 
ravages of smallpox. He was a farmer, a slaveowner 
and rich, his mettle had been proved in battle and he 
just looked like a soldier, sitting there day after day 
in his uniform and not saying much. He was from the 
South where the Tories were strong, and specifically 
from V irginia, and Virginia was the keystone between 
the northern column and the southern column. 

John Adams, regardless of his own denials, has 
been given credit for nominating George Washington 
as commander in chief of the Colonial Army; actu- 
ally it was Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 

Washington accepted the job and made a simple, 
almost sad little speech. He wasn't a raging rebel, a 
hater of the Crown. He didn’t understand all the 
forces at work, he just didn’t like the way Britain was 
pushing the colonists around and promised to do his 
best to stop it. Then he got on a white horse and 
headed north. 

British reinforcements beat Washington to Boston, 
and over on His Majesty's Cerberus came three gen- 
erals whose reputations were to be shattered: Sir 
William Howe, a Whig who had expressed sympathy 
for the colonies, Sir Henry Clinton, a whiner, and Sir 
Gentleman Johnnie Burgoyne, a playwright who 
wrote better than he fought. Their arrival brought 
sneers in Boston. 


Behold the Cerberus the Atlantic plow 
Her precious cargo, Burgoyne, Clinton, Howe 


Bow, wow, wow ! 


While General Howe concentrated on Mrs. Joshua 
Loring, the wife of one of his officers who seemed not 
to mind, the Colonials concentrated on tightening the 
siege of Boston. Under protection of darkness, they 
crept to the peninsula across from the city, where the 
land humped into several rugged ridges, including 
Breed’s Hill and Bunker Hill. They dug redoubts on 
Breed’s Hill and threw up a parapet. 

The British blinked when they awoke and decided 
to chase off the upstarts. They could have moved 
around the peninsula and blasted out the besiegers or 
cut them off—but, oh no! They must give the rebels a 
thrust of British bayonets. They had been told that 
the Colonials were sniveling, wet-nosed cowards, and 
they believed it. 

They sang Hor Stuff, a popular song, wheeled and 
started up Breed’s Hill, parading like tin soldiers 
Old Israel Putnam said it first and it was passed along 
behind the parapet: “Hold fire! Wait until you see the 
whites of their eyes. Then up—and tear out their 
bellies! Shoot at their belts, God damn ‘em.” 

The British were fifteen yards from the parapet 

fore the Colonials raised up and let them have it—a 
blast of lead, horseshoe nails and slag. History calls 
this the Battle of Bunker Hill, but it was fought on 
Breed’s Hill. The Colonials finally gave out of pow- 
der and the British had themselves a hill and virtually 
no army, for Howe had lost every officer that started 
up, and almost one half of his total command 

His Majesty's troops holed up in Boston and the 


Colonials did a little 


Continued on Page 108 


’ 
mn Washington's office in the Ford Man 


sion. At this desk, in the small New Jersey vil 
lage which he transformed into the military capital 
of the nation, the Commander in Chief wrote some 
of the most important letters of his career during 


the hard, uncertain winters of 1777 and 1779-80 
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Me Forge —the brink of defeat. Here the ragged 
Continental Army, beaten and dwindling, starved 
and froze through the bitter winter of 1777-78 
Speaking of the ordeal later, Washington said the 
war would have been lost if General Howe, snug and 
warm in nearby Philadelphia, had chosen to attack 
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Continued from Page 105 _ strutting, but it was to 
be many years before they fought so well again. 

Washington found his army at Cambridge and on 
July 3, 1775, he assumed command of a rabble of 
14,500 undisciplined, roistering partisans who were 
sloppy soldiers but mighty good bushwhackers. Give 
them muskets, knives and trees, and they were great. 
But put bayonets on the guns, dress them in regi- 
mentals and maneuver them like an army—well, they 
were a long ways this side of great. 

Gen. Charles Lee was made second in command 
and the least said about this egocentric the better. He 
was a soldier-adventurer who had sold his services to 
several European armies and now called himself a 
citizen of Virginia, but he is not to be confused with 
the Lees of Virginia. That great family was ably repre- 
sented in the Revolution, particularly by Gen. Henry 
(Light Horse Harry) Lee, the father of R. E. Lee. 

The Adjutant General was Horatio Gates, and he 
wasn't much. 

But there was Benedict Arnold, a real strategist and 
a demon in battle, and, most important, there was 
Rhode Island’s Nathanael Greene, whose charming 
wife, Catherine, laughed her way into the army’s 
heart and once kept Washington up all night, dancing 
and flirting. Greene was good, really good. 


The first job was to train the rabble into an army 
and the colonist didn't cotton to the idea of a Conti- 
nental army. He would fight hard for such border 
captains as John Stark, Francis Marion, Ethan Allen 
and John Sevier, but he wouldn't go for discipline. He 
had a way of wandering off, or of sleeping on duty, 
of slapping his officers on the back and bumming a 
snort of rum or a twist of tobacco. 

The command was mighty rough on them. Twenty 
to 300 lashes or maybe the stretch—a man straddling 
a sharp board with weights on his feet. (Lafayette was 
to be horrified at punishment inflicted on Colonial 
troops by their own officers.) And it all did no good, 
for many militiamen snarled their insubordination or 
packed up and went home. 

To get his men into action, Washington fell for the 
fantasy that we could take Quebec City. Just why we 
wanted it or needed it, no one bothered to explain. 
An idea persisted that if we marched into Canada the 
French Canadians might join our side. Apparently 
we couldn't get through our heads that the Canadians 
preferred the Crown to us. 

So two columns, one under Richard Montgomery 
and another under Benedict Arnold, took off for 
Quebec. With Arnold went old Dan Morgan and 
young Aaron Burr. The expedition failed—utterly. 
Montgomery was killed, but Arnold was able to get 
out, (Maybe it’s too bad he didn’t die too.) He was 
wounded, and for days he lay in a convent with a 
sword across his chest and a brace of cocked pistols 
handy and, in delirium, dared the British to take 
him—*God spot their dirty souls!” 

Congress came back into session and authorized a 
navy and a marine corps. It also authorized privateer- 
ing. Our seafaring folks jumped at the chance to raid 
British shipping and take prizes and make money, but 





shunned the navy. We stung the British a few times 
but our fleet never was in any position to threaten 
English sea power. It was our heroic but pitiful little 
navy that attracted the immortal John Paul Jones to 
our side, the Scotsman who wanted to be a poet. 

The year of 1775 was running out when the British 
began a series of blunders in Virginia that was to cost 
them the war because, militarily, the Revolution was 
won in the South. Virginia was placed under martial 
law and the British raised a regiment of Negro slaves 
by promising them freedom if they would join the 
army and turn on their masters. Slavery was not 
peculiar to the South in those days and this attempt 
to foment slave rebellions frightened white people 
everywhere, particularly in the South where the Tories 
were strong. And even the Tories began to wonder 
how foolish England could get. 

Virginians and North Carolinians came together to 
crush a British force in the Dismal Swamp. Then, as 
1776 came around, a North Carolina band beat a 
Tory force at Moore’s Creek. The significance of 
Moore’s Creek has been lost in the hoorahs of Bunker 
Hill, but this is the battle that threw the British off 
stride in the South. 

A British army, under Gen. Henry Clinton, came 
down to occupy North Carolina. He expected decisive 
support from the Tories, only to learn that they had 
just been whipped at Moore's Creek. Clinton was 
joined by Gen. Charles Cornwallis’ army and they 
went on down to take Charleston, South Carolina. 
There they were burned so badly that the South was 
not to be an active theater for more than two years. 

Back in Massachusetts, Washington got set to 
squeeze Boston and the British evacuated the city, 
moving the king’s army to Nova Scotia; and the 
Revolution, scarcely begun, simmered into guerrilla 
warfare, mostly between American Whigs and Amer- 
ican Tories. 


The war took a breather and let’s take one, too, 
and look around. To expedite matters, let us here- 
after designate the revolutionists, Whigs, Rebels, pa- 
triots, or what have you, simply as Americans, The 
colonial Tories, actually the loyalists, will be desig- 
nated as Tories. 

The very word “Tory” now has an unpatriotic 
connotation in our country, but in those days many 
of our “‘best people” were Tories. The generalization 
that the Revolution was a struggle between the Tory 
rich and the Whig poor is nonsense. Many of our 
farmers and artisans were Tories. They believed that 
wrongs should be righted by law and not by arms. 
They believed in evolution not revolution—the same 
cry that is raised today by some conservatives. We 
revile American Tories who were loyal to their gov- 
ernment in our Revolution, but praise American 
Southerners who were loyal to the Union during the 
Civil War. Same shoe, different foot. 

There is no telling how many of these Tories were 
shot up, burned out and driven off. The figures vary 
so widely that none is acceptable. Suffice it to say 
that they left in droves, many of them for Canada and 
Nova Scotia. Others lit out for the Mississippi Valley, 








and it was their sons who helped expand our country 
to the big river and beyond. 

The population in the colonies was approximately 
3,000,000, including half a miilion slaves. Of the 
white people, about one third (Americans) were for 
the Revolution, actively or lazily. Another third 
(Tories) were against it. The remaining third were 
do-nothings who worked both sides of the street. 

The revolutionists had about a million Americans 
from whom to recruit soldiers and yet Washington 
never was able to tap this reservoir. Soldiers were 
paid seven dollars a month in continental paper cur- 
rency, worth around sixteen cents. Once the army was 
down to about 2000 men. Let us face this fact: our 
forefathers did not spring to arms en masse to fight 
for their freedom. The Spirit of °76, three beat-up 
Colonials—including an old man and a boy—tells the 
story. Even Washington lamented: “Such a dearth of 
public spirit, and want of virtue, such stock-jobbing, 
and fertility in all the low arts to obtain advantages 
of one kind or another. . . . | never saw before, and 
pray God I may never be witness to again. . . . Could 
I have foreseen what I have, and am likely to experi- 
ence, no consideration upon earth should have in- 
duced me to accept this command.” 

To get fighting men, our side offered bounties of 
good land and not-so-good money. But in all the 
colonies, the total number of Americans who bore 
arms probably never exceeded 30,000. 

Then how did we win? Because a handful of truly 
great men willed to win. Because our land was so vast 
that once the British got beyond the seaports they 
were swallowed up. Because we had France on our 
side: French money, the French army and the French 
navy. Maybe we could have won without France, as 
some lookers-back now contend, but we didn’t. And 
finally, for every blunder we made, England made two. 

The struggle was so unpopular in England that it 
was impossible to raise enough English troops to 
fight the Colonials and King George stupidly hired a 
flock of German clodhoppers as mercenaries—-Hes- 
sians who were sold to the British crown at the flat 
rate of seven pounds a head. An English king hired 
German soldiers to help him suppress his own subjects. 

It was spring in Philadelphia and the price of eggs 
was down to a few cents a dozen and rum was mighty 
cheap, too, and Congress heard its North Carolina 
delegation report that it had been instructed to vote 
for independence. Some of the delegates dawdled, 
and then Virginia joined North Carolina and Richard 
Henry Lee offered a resolution that the united colo- 
nies “are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States.”’ That did it. Independence. Now the 
conflict was in focus 

A committee of five was appointed to draw up a 
declaration. It included John Adams, Robert Living- 
ston, Roger Sherman; and Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin, who between them had brains 
big enough to hide the mediocrity of many other 
Americans in high places. 

Jefferson wrote the Declaration, drawing on the 
minds of his colleagues, and after much bickering the 
Congress, to all intent and purposes, formally de- 





clared the independence of the United States of 
























































America on July 2, 1776. Then on July fourth, the 
document was amended and passed without dissent, 
although New York abstained, and this we take as 
Independence Day. 

“When in the Course of human events * So 
wrote Mr. Jefferson. Of course, it came right out of 
the philosophy of Britain’s John Locke. So what? 
The roots to our tree of liberty were bedded in 
Europe and were nourished there, but here, on the 
fringe of the wilderness, the tree bore fruit and man 
must live on fruit and not on roots. Europe talked 
about it and we did it. That was the miracle. So let the 
cynics sneer. 

The last signature on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was affixed in November and John Hancock's 
name came first because he was president of the 
Continental Congress. Most of the fifty-six signers 
were lawyers. Eight were born in Europe. George 
Washington was not a signer. Sam Adams listed him- 
self as a brewer, Benjamin Franklin as a printer, 
Robert Paine as a preacher and John Witherspoon as 
a college president. The signature of Button Gwinnet 
of Georgia is the rarest of all because he didn’t sign 
many things besides the Declaration. Signer Francis 
Hopkinson was a musician and it was he who de- 
signed the Siars and Stripes. (Regretfully, we report 
that the Betsy Ross tale is a legend that can’t be 
proved, although it’s possible that she stitched the 
flag that Hopkinson designed.) 


With the Declaration, the meaning of the Revolu- 
tion was clearly understood and the armies now 
moved into action again. Washington established 
headquarters in New York, a nest of Toryism. Luck- 
ily for us he declined a dish of green peas at supper 
one evening. The peas were thrown out to the chick- 
ens and the chickens dropped dead; poisoned by 
Paris green. A Tory plot to assassinate Washington 
was uncovered. A member of the general's personal 
bodyguard was hanged and five men and a woman 
were imprisoned. 

General Howe brought his British army to Long 
Island and Washington made a stand in Brooklyn. 
He was mauled badly and retreated across the East 
River to Manhattan. 

The British followed closely and might have wiped 
out his army, but a rain set in and the British didn’t 
like to fight in the rain. Foolishly Washington tried 
to hold Manhattan island and again the British 
mauled him. The Continental army panicked. Some 
hot skirmishes were fought near where the Public 
Library now stands, Again Washington was beaten. 
His army might have been cut off and chewed to 
pieces, but the British big brass just knocked off and 
went over to the home of Mrs. Robert Murray of the 
Murray Hill Murrays for tea, crumpets, wine and 
dancing. By the time the fun was over, the bedrag- 
gled, terrified Colonials had escaped up the island to 
the Harlem River. 

Washington dug in and the British trudged back 
down to New York and somebody —each side blamed 
the other—set the town on fire. Until the end of the 


Revolution lower Continued on Page 126 


a climax and triumph. The British re- 
doubts, fortified with cannon and an abatis ol 
sharpened logs, were breached in a murderous 
assault by American and Preach soldiers on October 
14, 1781. In five days Cornwallis surrendered; the 
seven-year war was over, and the nation was born 
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Part of the authentic resort atmosphere of the Edgewater Beach comes from the $250,000 swimming pool, here glowing with light in the Chicago dusk 













There are outdoor garden seats 

(right) along the Beach Walk for 
those in a mood for privacy. 

In the famous Yacht Club bar (below), 
where sea food is the specialty, 

the seagoing illusion is heightened 

by ship's bells, sirens and 

a gently undulating horizon 





The Marine Room features name 
bands, and a floor show 

with performers like the European 
dance team, the Szonys (left) 
Tennis courts (below) are 

flooded in winter to make 

a public skating rink 





Swim suits are not allowed in the 
hotel’s restaurants, but eating 


facilities for bathers, or anyone else 
who wants to join in the good 

cheer around the pool, are provided on 
the umbrella-dotted North Terrace 
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COSTER 


by Robert J. Casey 


dgewater Beach 


The big-city resort hotel that lost its beach, 


and now looks more like a vacation spot than ever 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel, a big structure which ornaments Chicago's 
lake front, has one wonderful anomaly about it—it is a resort hotel in a 
vast and very businesslike city. You see a lot of high-priced carelessness in 
the clothing of the men who stroll through its lobby. The women are draped 
in the same light and airy fluff you find around Waikiki Beach, Out by the 
swimming pool, a large, ornately shaped affair surrounded by cabanas, the 
atmosphere is filled with festive chatter. The sun is bright and the shadows 
dark and cool. Guests in bathing suits are all over the place, the swimmers 
beautiful—or anyway brightly attired 
are not in Florida is to read the sign on a bus on Sheridan Road 


and the only way you can tell you 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel came into being, back around 1916, prin- 
cipally because John T. Connery, William M. Dewey and some of 
their friends made up their minds to build a hotel on the order of a big, 
swank clubhouse. They wanted a 1000-room building with open air around 
it, gardens to loll in, superb food, polite 
which a visitor could swing his elbows 


and active—service, space in 
and every room an outside room, 
They got exactly what they wanted, and the project has prospered despite 
all the misfortunes of our times and the disadvantages which smart hotel 
operators predicted it could not survive—the ten-mile distance from Chi- 
cago’s business center, haphazard transportation, prohibition, bad weather, 
war, whoopee, depression and the age of taxes. Today, in the eyes of 
Chicago—and for all | know, of Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Tulsa and Omaha as well—the Edgewater Beach has the status of an 
authentic resort hotel. That is what it is and what it always has been 

The place had its adventures, of course. Dewey, as manager, fought a 
series of battles to maintain what he thought the hotel represented. Looking 
back, you may suspect his woes were the same as those that bend the backs 
of all hotel managers. The others, however, suffered in stiff-collared silence 
Nobody was ever in the dark aboit the problems facing the Edgewater 
The news 


papers printed details. And, in the end, everything came out all right for the 


Beach. There were leaks, it seems. Somebody always talked 
management—everything, that is, except the final wrangle over riparian 
rights, the suit to determine who owned the Edgewater Beach's beach 
When Dewey lost that one, he sold out to the Sonnabend Corporation. 

The new owners put up a fence along the old Beach Walk, tore out a few 
acres of garden north of the hotel, installed a fancy swimming pool and 
cabanas, planted shrubbery and flowers, and in no time at all had made this 
part of the North Shore look like something straight out of Miami Beach, 

This quarter-million-dollar Lido, the management admits, is more 
profitable than the landscape gardening it replaced. Somebody in the sales 
department summed it up like this: “All through the years we've been 
making a big business out of the lake. But many seasons we didn't get 
fifteen days when out-of-town guests could dive in without getting a chill 
Locals might take it, but not folks who weren't used to it. Now we've got 
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our nice blue pool in our own yard, and 
we can keep the temperature just where 
we want it for three months or more. 
We're beginning to hear the applause.” 


I said that bathing suits were all over 
the place. Wet or bathrobe- 
covered or no, they are not allowed in 


dry, 


the lobby, public rooms, or restaurants 
But eating facilities for bathers are pro- 
vided on the North Terrace or just be- 
low it, and an open-air bar, set back in 
the shade, takes care of other require- 
ments. Often guests in fancy street 
clothes join the picnic just to get the 
air, while others loiter on the terrace to 
stare at the color and good cheer that 
flow across the area once dedicated to 
such modest exhibits as poppies. Oc- 
casionally the good cheer flows into the 
lobby, and bell captains move quietly 
forward to chase bathing suits back to 
the terrace. 

Perhaps because of the resort-hotel 
idea, the Edgewater Beach has never 
been too lofty in its rules about dress. 
Swimming suits, of course, are swim- 
ming suits, and the code governing 
them is general. Some of the sports 
costumes about the swimming pool are 
closer to the last word than anything 
this side of Malibu Beach, but they 
don't seem out of place. Evening garb 
is Seen extensively at dinnertime in the 
restaurants and on the dance floor, al- 
though it is not required. Only one reg- 
ulation of this kind survives: Men must 
wear coats in the dining rooms—coats 
and shirts and neckties and shoes and 
socks and trousers—no matter how hot 
the night. 

This never caused much complaint. 
Men did as they were told or ordered 
their drinks and fodder brought to 
their And then Dr. Paul 
Mahaffey came visiting from Spring- 


rooms. 


field, Illinois. A well-behaved profes- 
sional man, he attracted little attention 
from the manager and house detectives 
until evening. Then he strode into the 
Marine Dining Room wearing a formal 
jacket, black tie, white shirt, shoes and 
socks and Bermuda shorts. 

An assistant manager flew over to 
him. “You are improperly dressed,” he 
whispered 

“Where's the manager?” roared Doc- 
tor Mahaffey. 

General Manager Phil Weber, who 
has run the place for several years, ap- 
peared with exceptional promptness 
and repeated what his assistant had 
said 

Doctor Mahaffey sniffed. “Just be 
quiet a second,” he advised, “and I 
shall tell you something about what the 
best minds dealing with this subject 
have decided to be the proper summer 
attire for the well-dressed mate.” And 
he did 

Manager Weber bowed gravely. 
“Very well,” he said. “I stand cor- 


rected.”’ And he went away. 
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Doctor Mahaffey was in the dining 
room the next day. But few would have 


recognized him. He was wearing a busi- 
ness suit with two pencils in the breast 
pocket. ““That short-pants stuff,”* he ob- 
served, “is strictly for the mosquitoes. | 
shall wear it only when a hotel manager 
is waiting to look at me.” 


Back when Chicago was disporting 
itself in twelve-button, winterweight, 
roll-collar bathing suits, local hotel 
managers became convinced that the 
city should advertise itself as a summer 
resort. Access to the beaches was a very 
fine talking point; even the established 
bathing areas of the Atlantic coast were 
informed about it. And, presumably, 
eager bathers came running all the way 
from New York, swim suits in hand, to 
test the invigorating influence of Chi- 
cago’s cool, fresh water. 

William Dewey, who could look out 
upon a larger slice of his establish- 
ment’s lake front other 
hotel operator in subscribed 
to the idea. Whether the water was 


than any 
town, 


warm enough to swim in or not, it 
still was water. For four months of the 
year it could be made the backdrop for 
all sorts of riotous aquatic sports. In 
cooler weather, one might sit in weather- 
protected, well-upholstered seats along 
a beach walk, listen to music and look 
out over the ever-changing vista of 
waves and current. Even in winter, with 
the sands sometimes covered with 
jagged piles of ice, the lake was still 
magnificent motionless and 
glittering in the sunlight, or gray and 


frozen, 


ominous in the roaring January storms. 
In any mood, it was a novelty to no end 
of visitors from the cornlands. 
Probably because of this conviction, 
Dewey fought continuously and 
to keep the 
city from pushing northward its exten- 
sion of the Outer Drive. This is Chi- 
cago’s beautiful lake-shore express high- 


loudly—and mostly alone 


way that eventually will run from the 
Loop to Milwaukee. But if the road 
was built between the Edgewater Beach 
and its lake front, how would hotel 
guests reach the water? The project was 
halted for years at Foster Avenue, just 
south of the hotel, and there was talk of 
carrying the road over the hotel prop- 
erty on a long trestle, so that the lake 
would remain accessible. But no such 
compromise developed, and the exten- 
sion today rides over a long earthen fill 

which covers the old beach. 
Sometime, not too far in the future, 
the management hopes to have several 
little autobuses, with side seats like those 
on Irish jaunting cars, making regular 
trips to the beach by a somewhat round- 
about route. But some observers are 
less interested in this plan now than 
they were a year ago. The swimming 
pool is Jess crowded than the lake, and 
is easier to get to. It's more luxurious. 
Continued on Page 114 













Two locomotives couldn't break the 
ew General Tire with 








Astounding Proof of Tire Strength 


Two Baltimore & Ohio R. R. loco- 
motives, weighing 329 tons ond 
generating 4,500 hp., crushed this 
General Nygen Cord tire repeatedly. 
The rim was distorted, but the tire 
remained fully inflated, unharmed. 


/ POUND FOR POUND, Nygen Cord 
is stronger than steel cables! 























Jf Repeated torture tests prove 
its enormous resistance to blowouts 






_ 





Photos by Cinegraphics, Inc., N. Y 






Tires today must be tremendously met this problem by developing an 
TH E strong. entirely new and stronger cord 
Your safety and the protection of material— NYGEN, pound for pound 
GENERAL those who ride with you require it. stronger than steel cables! 
\\\ \s With known cord materials, the To be safe at modern highway 
\\\\ T j R f tire of ideal strength was impossible speeds, get long mileage, quick 
WITH NEW —without building it so heavy it stopping and all the other desired 
NYGEN would generate enough heat to features, see The General Tire with 
CORD cause blowouts. NyGen Cord at your General Tire 
General’s research engineers have Dealer’s. 
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TOURS * CRUISES « TRAVEL SERVICES 








“CONSULT THE MAN 
WHO'S BEEN THERE’ 


Martin Travel Bureou offers a professional service of travel 
experts who “hove been there’—to all the distant points 
of gr ectest tourist interest — throughout the Americas, Europe 
and ‘Round the World. We compile your Winerary to your 
order for individual, independent travel and provide reser 
votions ond tickets to wit your desives (or you may join one 
of ovr smoll select grovp tours) 

The following segettions moy be modified of extended 
to wilt your preferences. Rates include ow of sea tromporto- 
ton, hotels, motor drives and services of ow representatives 
who meet you at all points 

“ROUND THE WORLD — Howl, Jopon, Hong Kong, Som, 
indie, Lebonon, Turkey, Greece-—35 doys or more, $1975 
vp. Egypt, Holy Lend, leoel optional. Ne additional for 
Rome, Paris, Londen stopovers. Also trips vic Pili, Samoa, 
Tehiti, New Zealand, Australie, Boll, Jove, Singapore, Manito 
"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA — Ponomo, Perv, Chile, Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, brantl. 4 weeks or more $1242 up 
SUROPE Complete selection of escorted tours of inde- 
pendent trips. 4 weeks to 3 months $524 up. 
AMARICA.—tNationa! Parks, Conade, Mexico, Gvote 
mola, Bermuda, West indies, Alaska, Howell, etc 


<a8 o waitn, ebvising of your specie travel coqube 
San ow AA 
One of America s laraant individually owned 


travel organizations (staff of 40) operated 
hy the original founder unce 1925 


















Le ee ee 


Comelius 
Vanderbilt Irs 









@ The book that tells you the most about 
Evropean travel! Whatever your vacation 
budget, wherever you go, you'll have a 
better trip with Vanderbilt. —iilus. $5.95 


INTERCONTINENTAL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
110 EAST END AVE., N.Y. 28 





BUREAU 


SO Picer, UMPIRE STATE GUULDING, NEW YORE 1 























Charter a cruiser or yacht —mo- 
tor or sail— Maine to Caribbean 
—any season. Rates $5 a day 
per person to $1200 a week. 
For information write: 











galt geen one 


Ose YACHTS 
“AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
BOAT RIDE’ 


3 hour guided cruises 
around Manhattan Island 
See the STATUE OF LIBERTY 
— Manhattan's entire skyline! 
9:45, 10:30, 11:00 ALM., 2:00, 2:30, 
1:00 & 6:00 P.M. 
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OHIO + TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


There's nothing quite like 


1 vacation cruise on the 


LUXURY CRUISES THRU 
"the heart of 
America!” 





@ 20 DAYS — $275 UP PLUS TAX 
St. Paul, Minn., and Return 
Leave Cinti., O., 


. . Sept. 11, 1954 
DELTA QUEEN, You'll have fun and relaxation from ’ 

This unforgettable cruise on the 
the first moment you're welcomed aboard. Social Hos Ohio and Upper Mississippi Rivers 
teas on every cruise, Cocktail lounge, music, dancing has been added to the sailing sched 
and other entertainment, Tantalizing southern style — ule this year in response to numer 
meals. Newly decorated lounges for cards and con ous requests. We suggest early 
versation, Fascinating trips ashore. And, plenty of deck reservations 
space for sunning and strolling to your heart's content New Orleans, La., and Return 


Staterooms are spacious and comfortable 


with la 
individually controlled air conditioning ‘except mini 


Cinti., O., Oct. 2 and 23, 1954 
Float down the Ohio and Mississippi 


mum fare rooms), All public rooms and lounges Rivers, visiting Memphis, ante-bel- 
completely air conditioned lum Southern Mansions in fabulous 
fe Natchez, Oak Allee Plantation and 
* 7? DAYS = $95 uP PLUS TAX many, many other fas inating river 

Cruise the Ohio and Tennessee towns 

Mf i — to scenic Kentucky Lake owt *. - my N, . 
© llava nteresting shore stops at Louisville Ae) lets "A, oie / 
\ f » Ky., Evanaville, Ind., Cave-In Rock ( , ; = * “iN \ / 
; })\. LL, Padueah, Ky., and Madison, Ind c 

J “ @ \. Steamer locks thru gigantic Ken © THREE WEEKS — $325 UP PLUS TAX 
“> \S 4 tucky Dam, largest in the TVA 1955 Mardi Gras Cruise, New 
Le —V system Or leans and Return. 4 exc iting days 
' “7 Steamer leaves Cincinnati, Ohio, in Carnival New Orleans. Steamer 
every Saturday, & PM (EST), June is your hotel. Leave Cincinnati Sat 
| 26; July 3, 10, 17, 24, 31; August 7 Feb, 12, 1955. Return Sat. March 5, 


14, 21, 28, 1954 


J 
or 104 
LJ 


Name 
Address 
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GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC 
348 PUBLIC LANDING ¢ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Please send C) New / 


dor folder on 1954 cruise 


§ Mardi Gras Cruise literature aohen avaclable 


Zone State 


HOLIDAY 





Caribbean 


Vagabond Cruises 
Bermuda, West Indies, Br. Guiana, 5.A. 


From Montreal, about 5 weeks, returning 
to Saint John, N.B. Large single and 
twin-bedded outside rooms, each with 
shower and toilet; 12 passengers. Excel- 
lent meals. About 14 exciting ports. 
Only $550 each, double — about 4 days 
hotel in British Guiana additional. 


Book early thru authorized travel agents or 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS 
Offices in principal U.S. & Canadian cities or 
Pass. -, 260 McGill St., Montreal. 





EUROPE + HAWAII 
« CANADA 


CARTAN 


MEXICO «U.S. 


TOURS 


Since 1899 











BIGGER 


and 


BETTER 


7 a wamvaw verte SOF 


What ge 
to Wear- a 


HOLIDAY’ s new, completely 
revised fashion guide 


“WHAT TO WEAR 
WHERE” 


192 pages 
LOO AUTHORITATIVE 
fashion sketches, photo- 
graphs, charts, climate, 
facts 
.S.A., Canada, Eu- 


clothing customs 


for | 

rope, the Islands, Mexico, 

Central America, South 

America, Africa, the Ori- 

ent and the Pacific. 

Cost: 60¢ (postage prepaid) 
No c.o.d. please 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Phila. 5, Pa, 
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Continued from Page 112 

It’s private. And the sixty-two cabanas 
have no shortage of customers, some 
of whom rent them by the season for 
$800 to $1000. 


Even without bare-kneed men and 
bare-legged bathing beauties, the Edge- 
water Beach would be an impressive 
place. The lobby, to which you ascend 
on a grand staircase from the street, is 
more than spacious—it is vast. In its 
center is a bank of elevators, hardly 
evident unless you look for it. The main 
desk and the row of service counters 
are almost equally lost. Straight ahead 
as you come up the stairs, the Marine 
Dining Room fits into an area between 
one terrace running to the northeast 
and another to the southeast. On either 
side of you are wings which house the 
hotel-management offices. Wherever 
you look, you are conscious of tall 
arches, wide aisles and distance. 

There are four sets of people who 
help to fill the Edgewater Beach in all 
seasons, in good weather or bad. One is 
the convention set, and the provisions 
for them are numerous—air-condi- 
tioned halls and conference rooms, re- 
cording devices, no end of microphones 
that can be conveniently set up for 
round-table or forum discussions. 

The second group consists of sum- 
mertime vacationers. Through the years 
people from hotter climates have been 
coming to sit in the lake breeze, just as 
the men who planned the Edgewater 
Beach thought they would. Chicago 
is not always free from scorching 
weather—generally one may expect in- 
tense heat only for about two weeks in 
July—but Lake Michigan and air-con- 
ditioning plants help to neutralize it 
when it comes. 

A third major influx, continuously 
growing and never interrupted by 
weather, war or national depression, 
derives from school dances. For much 
of this activity, the Edgewater Beach 
undoubtedly has Manager Philip Weber 
to thank. He first came there, more 
than thirty years ago, as a student of 
Lake View High School promoting a 
dance. It was a bold idea in its day. 
Parents and teachers did not favor 
dances for teen-agers in hotels, most of 
which were downtown, close to the 
city’s weary, stumbling night life. 
Nevertheless, Weber promoted his 
dance, sold his tickets, hired a three- 
piece orchestra, and watched the boys 
and girls through a cheerful, well- 
conducted and decorous performance. 
The Edgewater Beach opened its eyes 
to a new bonanza and has been work- 
ing it enthusiastically ever since. 

Permanent residents make up the 
fourth group, diminished now in num- 
bers, perhaps, but still important. There 
are 136 parlor suites in all, many of 
them booked for keeps. Some guests 
have held their quarters for thirty 











years. Former Gov. Dwight Green lives 


in one Thomas 
Courtney, former State’s Attorney of 


Cook (C ounty, 


apartment, Judge 


in another. 
Martin H. Kennelly is next door in 


Mayor 


the Edgewater Beach Apartments. 
When the first section of the hotel 
was finished, in 1916, it was in the form 
of two legs of a Maltese cross. Raw and 
unusual, the thousand- 
room experiment wasn’t very beautiful. 
1924 the 
opened, with a big garage worked into 


this start of 


In Addition Building was 
the design, even though the cars that 
came in those days could have parked 
at the curb without disturbing traffic. 

This bow to the motor age paid off. 
The garage is still big enough to handle 
all the cars of the guests. In fact the 
management, in another bow, installs a 
room clerk among the autos in summer, 
so that you can drive in and register. 
For casual visitors, the swarms who 
drive over to dine or swim or skate or 
dance or speak at conventions, there 
are now a couple of parking lots, half a 


block square, on the south side of 


Berwyn Avenue. And for one and all 
there are the hotel buses, which even in 
today’s heavy traffic make the trip to 
the Loop in eighteen minutes. 





My er been called 


a “tourist 7 





It's no disgrace to be termed 
| @ tourist or vacationer. Dur- 
ing a recent year 82,353,- 
000 American vacationers 
| toured the United States. 
| And it's safe to estimate that 
a few thousand “tourists” 
| darted about Europe also. 
| 


Nevertheless, it's much more 

exciting to go your merry 
| way like a real native. Ah, 

that's the thrill of traveling — 
| seeing the seldom-photo- 
graphed and out-of-the-way 
| corners of the world through 
| the eyes of a native. And 
you'll find all this—and 
more —in HOLIDAY! 
| 


HOLIDAY 
writers and photograjhers 
sympathetically give you the 
inside story on all the inter- 

| esting spots of the world. So, 
take advantage of their 
close observations and long 

| experiences. Send for your 
HOLIDAY subscription TO- 


World- famous 





| DAY! 
| er $14 
2 ey ee 1] 
fae eee 8 | 
1 year 5 
HOLIDAYS 


Dept. 306 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvcnia 














The famous Yacht Club, on 
the hotel, 
lous drinking place. Its entrance looks 
like 
whose walls are covered with steamship 
ads, tourist notices and the like. You 
walk past a couple of ticketed wardrobe 


the 
first floor of is a fabu- 


the corner of a dock, an area 


trunks, go over a quivering gangplank, 
and find yourself in a sort of compan- 
ionway. Descending three or four steps, 
you enter a wide open space that looks 
exactly like the deck of a small steam- 
ship. Striped awnings are overhead. 
Ventilators rise from the deck. Riding 
lights glow behind you. In the back- 
ground is the bar, done up like the en- 
trance to cabins. 

The most striking feature of this ship 
is the painted vista you can see from 
the rails at the sides. Off to starboard 
rises the Edgewater Beach Hotel. To 
port stretches the lake. Both scenes 
slowly lift and dip and slide forward 
and back, and as you watch, you feel 
uncannily that the deck under your 
feet is moving. The effect is heightened 
by the 
whistles, the subdued da-dits of a ship's 


occasional sound of distant 
wireless and rumbles like a lighter com- 
ing alongside. 

To one visiting fireman all this looked 
too, too real. He had been loitering 
with friends at a liquor dispensary in 
the Loop, and when he returned to the 
hotel he wandered by mistake onto the 
deck of this captive ship. He stood at 
the rail and looked at the hotel's like- 
ness, rising and falling, pushing for- 
ward and receding, and he took a sharp 
breath and turned pale. 

“There's hotel,” 
“They got me on a boat.” 


my he shouted. 

And before anybody could convince 
him that he wasn’t being shanghaied, 
he dived over the rail and skinned his 
knees on the floor where he had expected 
water to be. It was very confusing. Next 
day the management put foam rubber 
over the wooden sea, but so far nobody 
else has tried to swim ashore 


On an ordinary day the various Edge- 
water Beach dining rooms put out 
about 3000 meals. Counting the Marine 
Dining Room, most important in the 
hotel, the Yacht Club, the Colonnade 
Room, and all assembly and private 
dining rooms, something like 5000 peo- 
ple can be seated and served with 
no appreciable delay. And what with 
the Colonnade Room opening at 6:30 
A.M. and not closing till two the next 
morning, and room service operating 
till | A.M., the guests can go on stuff- 
the night. 

In charge of all this kitchen clatter is 
catering manager Walter F. Schrott 
He bears up nicely. 


ing themselves most of 


“But you do get a tough order once 
in a-while,”” he told me. “When Liaquat 
Ali Khan, the prime minister of Pak- 
istan, was here in 1951, | began to catch 

Continued on Page 119 
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FASTEST GROWING SPORT! 
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All this activity you’ve noted in out- 
board cruisers adds up to just one 
thing: Mr. and Mrs. America and 
their children are discovering the rich 
treasure of the nation’s waterways. 
Everywhere, new craft are sliding into 
the water as outboard cruiser builders 
strive to keep up with the demand. 

The outboard cruiser suits average 
circumstances. Not only is it easy on 
the budget. It is easy to care for, to 
store, to transport, to service, to op- 
erate. No special abilities are required, 
no unusual facilities. And you can 
use such a boat on most any waters! NEW ELECTRIC STARTING 


° sea-norse 25 


JOHNSON’S contribution to out- 
board cruising has been exceedingly 
important. DEPENDable power, in 
a portable unit, separate, long range 
fuel system, remote control of throttle, 
shift and steering, and now 


Johnson 


SEA-HORSES 
ror DEPENDaauirty 


electric 
starting—all these provide the very 
basis of the outboard cruising idea. 
Wherever you look you'll find Johnson 


Sea-Horses predominantly favored 





‘ 5 GREAT SEA-HORSES FOR 1954 
S gre ew sport. As rou 
for this great new sj net Ask YOUT ELECTRIC STARTING SEA HORSE 25- 
Johnson Dealer. Look for his name hp. The “automatic” outboard $498 00° 
under “Outboard Motors’’ in your SEA-HORSE 25—25 hp. With Ready-Pull 
2 ° starting $410 00 
classified telephone directory. . 
SEA-HORSE 10—10 hp. The all-around 
SREE! The 1954 Sea-Horse Catalog motor with terrific getaway $297.50 
packed with data on new outboard develop- peg oe S'A—h'4 hp Jew “Susp n a 
“yr ) ‘ werent ta quiet 
ments. Write for your copy. Sent free we easii are ‘ 
SEA-HORSE 3—S hp. AS2-1b. fain! With 
JOHNSON MOTORS amazing Angle-matic Drive $145.00 


900 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


In Canada 


SHIP-MASTER REMOTE CONTROL — lite 














M/d. by Johnson Motors, Peterborough > 4,” “10” and both From $29.50 
: , i + 7 OBC certified brake hp at 4000 rpm. Prices {.0.b. factory 
— j= subject to change. *Includes Mile-Master Fuel System 


= ~ - od 
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YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS 
IN FLORIDA 7% 


) —fishing, boating, beac 
pools, 
ball, auto races, scenic 
historic tours, gay night 





} climate. 
= 7S 








HOLIDAY =>»: 


you'll find it in Jacksonville 


golf, Class A Base- 


. «» with an Indian Summer 
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Visit quaint, 
fabulous Key West! 


Key WESTER 


LUXURIOUS HOTEL & 
COTTAGE COLONY 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED | 

116 rooms, private bath; efficiencies; 
ranch cotteges * pool, cabanas, 
shuffleboard, excellent fishing « 
smart cocktail lounge 
and dining room. 








LOW SUMMER RATES. 
Write NOW for 
free color folder. 


THE KEY WESTER 
Se. Reosevelt Bivd., on the Ocean, Key West, Fie. 
Charles Helberg, President 





THE 


Colonnades Hotel 


> oi i ae: 





A SUMMER VACATION PARADISE 


Comfort and relaxation are featured at this 
complete resort hotel. Located directly on the 
ocean at Palm Beach Shores, 4 miles north of 
W. Paim Beach. Air- ditioned hotel roo: 
apartments with coo « facilities. Olympic- 
size swim pool and children’s pool. Snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. Private beach. 
Attractive summer rates for the whole family. 


THE COLONNADES HOTEL, Dept. H, Box 676 
Riviera Beach, Fia., Phn. Palm Beach 3-574) 








Where excellence is not extravagance 


WISCONSIN 


Hi-iti Fun Time 


CONDITIONED 


IN AIR 


WISCONSIN'S MOST CAREFREE 


Vacationland 


WRITE FOR COLOR FOLDER 


® poor county ©. oF ¢ 
STURGEON BAY WISCONSIN 





STURGEON BAY 
poor CO., wis. 






LEATHEM 


























Bellu 


a nadise wi 


in te Gungle 


Amazonas’ newest, most lu- 
xurious resort hotel. The last 
word for leisure, graciousness 
and service. The rooms, the 
lobby and the bar air condi- 
tioned. Floor-shows in the 
«Delightful-Tropical Garden” 
and the “Mandy Bar’. Open 
year ‘round. Big hunting and 
fishing parties, in the middle 
of the “Green Hell”. 


Property of the 
PRUDENCIA 
CAPITAUZACAO 


Ovo #10 





KRERERLRERER 


STOP AT 


Wills 


VIRGINIA 
ON YOUR VACATION 


The entire family will enjoy a 
visit to restored colonial Wil- 
liamsburg where Washington, 
Jefferson and other patriots 
kindled our American democracy. 
See the Governor’s Palace, Ra- 
leigh Tavern and other famous 
exhibition buildings. A complete 
range of attractive hotel accom- 
modations is available. Sports 
include golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling. 
Williamsburg Lodge&Taverns 
Double from $6.00 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
aa . Double from $10.00 


Ulhamsbury 
tan & Lodge 











Write direct or contact Res- 
ervation Offices— New York: 
-_ 630 Fifth Ave., Tel. Circle 
| 6-6800, Washington: 910 17th 

W., Tel. REpublic7-8114. 





CALIFORNIA 


pe 


Con ONADO 


For a Gay Summer Vacation 





If your summer plans include a 
California visit you'll want to in- 
clude a vacation at world-famous 
del Coronado, the West's greatest 
seashore resort. All sports. Perfect 
vacation weather. Special care for 
children. Superb food in the mag- 
nificent Crown Room. All inclu- 
sive American Plan Rates. 

For information—and reservations— 

write to 
ASHTON A. STANLEY, Managing Director 


Hotel del 
CoRONADO 


CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 


The Famous All-Year Resort 
Across the Bay from San Diego 






The 

OF: Tite s 
A RESORT CLUB 

Complete Domain of Pleasure. . 


with gay Beach and Cabana Club for sun 
basking, surf bathing, al fresco lunch- 
ing, dancing under the stars Yacht and 
Country Club, Indoor Pool, Tennis, Golf 
Planned social activities. 
Your inquiry 
is invited. 












WAGON WHEEL 


RESTAURANT 
MOTEL ond Resort 
on US. Mo.1, 3 miles south of historic Alexandria, Ve. 
Air-conditioned luxury. swimming poo! and other out 
door sports. Television. 20 minutes from downtown 
Washington, D C 





Write for our free map 
ond Quelity Court Guide, 
oll the wey te Florida 





The Trafton Chalfonte Hotel 


Distinguished hotel for discriminating people, on beautiful 
beach. Broad cool verandah overlooking Atlantic. Charm- 
ing, modern appointments and conveniences. Spacious din 
ingroom specializing in Virginia Cooking. Write for colorful 


folder H. 28th and Oceanfront, Virginia Beach, Virginia 


CANADA 








Carmel Valley inn AAA 




















Bo  * wee Ss M | { H LO DG E Red Lake, Ont. 
' 300 Hegen Street 9 California's new sunshine resort hotel. 8 sunny miles south Fishing reeast on lake shore operating in an informal 
+ hechsenville, Fleride " Medern occommodetions — all rooms east of Carmel by the Sea 50 modern rooms, private patios, Northern atmosphere, accessible by car. Side trips with 
_ ‘ Mu. ' P y M . , th riding, tenni« wimming. 4 world famous golf courses shore lunch. Swimming & relaxing American plan or 
ease vend folder lore Fun Fer Your Money fer | with private ba and steam heat within 10 mile®. Acres of lawns — gardens. Famous for finest Housekeeping. Write or Wire 
+ wame ' Swimming, fishing, boating, tennis and food, fairest flowers. — Crgig Smith, Carmel! Valley, Calif. Burns Resort, Box 125, Red Leake, Ont. 
‘ i ovr own golf course. Yacht basin with 
’ i lorge new docks and anchorage. Cocktail 
+ aooeess orae new docis ond anchorage Cock NEW YORK RANCHES 
: i i A 
t cry _ STATE. “7 tg | i ty eee na Fishcove Log Cabin Bungalows Snowshoe Ranch 
: ; ° . ® A most unique seashore resort. Hotel service. 30 individual Welcome Folks! Vacation on a Stock Ranch, not a resort 
a waterfront bungalows (1, 2, 3 bedrooms). Europ. or Mod Ride & Photograph with cowboys on Forest-Indian trail» 
sth bt Amer. Plan. Cocktail lounge. Famous Cuisine. Free row Zane Grey knew. Tasty Meals, Chuck Wagon, bonfires 
boats. Moderate rates. Tel. 1-0750. Booklet games, dancing, songs, hikes, fine fishing. Fun for all 
ARIZONA PENNSYLVANIA Arthur H. Tomi Southampton, L.1., N.Y. Write Ted & Eva Kasdorf, Kremmling, Colorede 
; 
i Hotel Hershey and Cottages Lake Placid Marcy The Don K Ranch—Colorado 
Cc d itiene d Ca ita , \ ae ' World -famous mountain village's newest and finest hotel A “Shangri-La” in the Rockies! Vast acreage. Beautiful 
Alt on ' w Delig ae iving One of merica’s finest hotels. Ideal for honeymoon or holiday. Rates from $10 daily accommodations. Swimming pool. Cocktail bar. Superb 
alley of the Sua ' ~ os on — autiful, 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round including superlative food. Special low rate honeymoon | food. A working ranch too. All the charm of Yesterday 


PHOENIX and the V 





Grond Canyon low Mor 


Write for tree. 
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re ae | 
shake tebview: Phoems ve" = - other ete 
o eo ad nants (17) than ony 
end mon 


« days deve 


colortul Folder 


—— ™™™. Valley of the Sun Club, Phoenix, Arizona 


comer 






Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 


package. Recommended by Duncan Hines and AAA. Free 


souvenir booklet. Write 


Hotel Marcy, Leke Placid, N.Y. 


with the comforts of Today. Brochure on request. All year 


Siloam Stor Rt. Pueblo, Colo. Tel: Wetmore 9F22 





| The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 

| 

| 
America’s unique resort for newlyweds will send Three 
Honeymoon Plane and other folders, if you mention dates 


Box 143, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 





HOLTDAY 


Blue Water Manor on Lake George 


Log Cabins with wood burning fireplaces. Price includes all 
meals, «ports, water skiing instructions daily. Dancing 
movies, wienie roasts. Cocktail Lounge, T.V Social Di 
rector, Honeymooners’ Haven, Conventions June & Sept 


Blien Shukis, Mgr., Diamond Point 30, N.Y. 
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ry 
Turpin Meadow Ranch 

One of the older established ranches leading in good trout 
fixhing, comfortable cabins, good foods, riding and pack 
trips during July and through beautiful 
month of September 


Turner Brothers, Jackson Hole, Moran, Wyoming 


the Autumn 





RESORTS 


MEXICO 





PLACES TO STAY 


TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


NEW JERSEY 





RANCHES 
For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
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VACATION FUN! 
Get the GIM LET 208 Pages 


For 24 Years Travel-wise TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Fascinatingly iNustrated; CANADA thru FLORIDA AND 
ENROUTE, WEST INDIES, section on N.Y.C.; 
MEXICO, etc. Recommended hotels, restaurants, prices 

$1.00. ADDR . =” 
ri 


Resorts, cruises. Pr 
B-34, 551 Fifth Ave 


Hiway data 


The Gimlet, Dept New Y« 











CITY HOTELS 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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me yl THE FAMOUS 


® just 3 minutes from New York City's 
Grand Central Terminal and con- 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside 


rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
full-length 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
“New York's Friendly Hotel” 
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Charles E. Rochester, President 
Geo. W. Miller, Manager 
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\ The Cool of the Sea 
For Your Holiday 


One of America’s truly fine sea 
shore resorts overlooking own 

Excellent Golt 
Early 
son space available. Write 
for folder, Open June 24 


Cc. §. KROM, Mer 


private beach 


and Tennis sea 
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Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 


Inviting country inn overlooking acres of rolling country 
side. Comfortable guest accommodations, delicious food, 
charming Early-American atmosphere. Between N.Y. and 
Phila. Adjoining Princeton ©. campus. 100 attractive roome 


G. Bland Hoke, Mgr. 
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ST SIMONS ISLAND GEORGIA 








BEACH HOUSE 


Private Beach, gelf, tennis, swimming, 
bicycling, fishing, sailing. Cocktail ber. 
$11.00 up, including meals. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 
Bex 15, SIASCONSET, MASS. 
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Most romantic spot on Cape Cod, 
ideal for honeymooners. Private 
beach and swimming pool, golf 
near by, all sports. Dancing and 
cocktail bar. Famed Cape Cod 
food. $12 up, including meals 
Color Folder ar request 
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BOX 632 FALM 





Visiting NewYork? 


BUSY MEN AND WOMEN enjoy 
ovr mid-Manhattan location over- 
looking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $5.50 to $9; doubles $9 to 
$15.50; Many with television. 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1.3949, Write for Booklet HM 
Please arrive by our beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON: PLAZA 







106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


in CINCINNATI 
you'll like the 





‘NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 


PLAZA 


HOTEL 





You'll feel " 
air-conditioned Netherland or Terrace 
Plaza Hotel. Modern accommodations, 


at home” at the friendly, 


excellent food and 
unexcelled facilities 
for gatherings 

of all kinds. 

Write for descriptive 
booklet. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST 


100 ROOMS 
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TWIN MOUNTAIN HOTEL xi" 


A modernized mid-Victorian landmark of dis- 
tinction —excellent cuisine —faultiess service 

fabulous mountain trails —daily motor sightsee- 
ing trips—heated swimming pool—all vacation 
enjoyments — trout fishing —television — planned 
evenings. Open June 19 to Sept. 30, Send for 


literature George Nichols, Twin Mountain, N.H. 












The Barker 
Thirty modern immaculate individual cottages situated 
along 1400 feet of beautiful lake shore with beach. Amer 
ican Plan. Full resort facilities for all. May we send you 
further particulars’ 


The Barker, Rangeley Leke, Maine 
Sparhawk Hall 


At the Salt Water's Edge 
spacious sun deck. a variet 





Active sports, relaxation on our 
o eens Oe mram, excellent meals 
a friendly atmosphere, in short, everything for a happ y 
vacation! Open June 28. ¢ él uw folder. pags. J. T Kennedy, 

Pres. Cari G. Sherman, Mgr. Ogunquit, Maine. 


Oakledge 

On beautiful Lake Champlain. Superior food. Traditional 
hospitality. Finest accommodations at the Manor ot 
charming lakeside private cottages in wooded setting Sports 
for all at your doorstep. Write for folder of phone 


Devid £. Beach, | Flynn Ave., Burlington, Vermont 


Quimby’'s Club on Averill Lakes 


Vermont 








« famous family resort amid lakes and mountains 


af the Northeast Kingdom. Fishing nding. tennis, water 
ports. Memorable meals, recreation all ages Pleasing cot 
tages. No hay fever. Junior counse Sevetas enliven and teen 


ame H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


New Ocean House, Swampscott,Mass. 
yon the ocean 12 miles from Boston Ideal sea 
Aa environment All re« ~ ational feature 
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Private beach Comfortable and spacious acce 








tions. ( uisine includes a variety of seafood specialties Open 
May to November. Booklet , President 
Hallwood Lodges, Tuftonboro, N. H. 

Charming « ny «ix summer hom eustert hore Lk 
Winnepesaukee One of two le aesom living om. with 
Heatilut popes and Saf-Aire Gas Furnace full G.I 

kite he rr j weh. Private sandy beach and dock 


Folder. tars ‘Alben 8 Hall, Mgr., Mirror Lake P. O., N. H 


Candlelight Farms Inn 





iving at ite beet on BOO acre farm estate Attrac 
tive accom all with private b ath Excellent food & good fun 
amid natural beauty *rivate landing etrip Write for 
description rochure, rates & reservations t Jessica $ 


end Ceri M Guten, Box 113, New Milford, Conn 
Sheldon House and Bungalows 





Pine Orchard, Conn. On Long Idan 4 So und. 11 Bane east 
f New Ha Private Beach, Be vba hem ne od. n 
tinental breakfast. Golf Tenni« moe ys arb Ne w Vork 
Wa hicago, Boston office R shert VF. Warner 


inc i oy eM er information, Write Cart $ Groves, Lessee 





PLANNING A TRIP? 


Write Direct to Advertisers 
for Literature and Reservations 








COLOKADO 
Priced to Sell 


" Or me & Cattle 7 anch $50 acres finest 





stu rive ct timber a0-¢ om mm aern lodge. cabins 
t “Be Ide “al for company & ployees, clube 
etc. Finest stream & lake fh thi na & big game hunting 
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Write F. J. Kasdorf, Kremmling, Colorado 
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LODGE 
and LOG COTTAGES 


Vacation Enchantment 


Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods 

@ combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm by 
the ocean. Social entertainment 
Salt water ewimming pool, Pri 


Lounge. $12. to $14.) 
cludes exceptionally ane 
meals, June lito Sept.tt 
Descriptive folder 


Fred B. Lessing, Manager 





“A MAINE Vacation 
Lasts all year’ 


One family expressed it this way— 

“Two nae of glorious living, and 
50 weeks of pleasant anticipation until 
we get back to Maine again.” 

What is this delightful spell Maine 
casts on vacationists ? 

Other states have majestic moun- 
tains and crystal, fish-filled lakes; 
though not 2500 miles of seacoast. 

It can’t be entirely the pine-scented 
air, which “makes a new person of 
you,” and lets you sleep like a log; or 
the Down East food—lobsters, clams, 
and such. 

Yet many, many families come to 
Maine for the first time, say they’ve 
had the best vacation of their lives, and 
come back year after year. 

The truth is, there’s something about 
Maine that gets in your blood. Vaca- 
tion in the Pine Tree State once and 
you'll want to live and work there, too! 


FREE Vacation Planning Kit 


Wouldn't you like to know move about this 
ideal Vacation state? Write for a colorful free 
Maine Vacation Planning Kit hich is chock-full 
of things to do, where to stay and places to 
visit. Address your request to: MAINE 
VACATION SERVICE, 1139 GATEWAY CIR- 


CLE, PORTLAND, MAINE 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMIBBION 





No wm FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 





Here is the vacation land of plenty. It’s a 
paradise for all outdoor sports. There's breath- 
taking natural beauty and the charm of 
Colonial and historic New England to intrigue 





the camera fan, artist, and antique enthusiast. 


Tucked away in New England are mountains, 
valleys, lakes and woods but a quick trip from snug harbors 
and sandy seashore. From Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket to the Green Mountains, White Mountains and 
rugged coast of Maine, New England is brimming with vaca- 
tion fun for everyone. 


K:njoy any one of these vacation treasures or explore them all 
with Northeast Airlines’ convenient network of comfortable, 
speedy transportation between all New England resort areas. 


Ask about Air-Taxi and Hertz Driv-Ur-Self cars from Northeast Airlines 
destinations to scores of local points, Call any airline or your Travel Agent. 
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Airlines 


DIRECT CONNECTIONS FROM NEW YORK TO ALL NEW ENGLAND 
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Continued from Page 115 

it from everybody around him. They 
gave me so many suggestions of what 
to serve—phony French dishes with 
English or Hungarian or Yugoslavian 
trimmings—that I began to wonder if 
he was getting enough to eat. 

“I hopped down to the kitchen and I 
got a good piece of lamb. | cooked it 
slowly in olive oil. Then I made a salad 
of crisp vegetables chopped fine with 
chutney. The dressing was olive oil 
mixed with more chutney and a table- 
spoon of curry powder. Over the dress- 
ing | sprinkled a powder of Indian 
herbs that we had in the pantry. 

““When he came down to the Marine 
Dining Room with all his attendants I 
stood by while he was served. Then I 
uncorked his wine and poured it myself. 
It was a good old $2.25 bottle of state- 
side Riesling. There were plenty of dirty 
looks about that from his retinue. 

“Next morning I got a call from his 
suite and went up. I was expecting 
some fourth assistant official to tell me 
off. But no. The prime minister himself 
met me. ‘It’s the wine,’ he tells me. ‘I 
never tasted anything like it before. I 
would like you to buy fifteen cases and 
ship them to me in Pakistan.’ 


“And that’s what I did. I don’t know 
whether he ever got to drink the wine. 
An assassin got him over there, and | 
felt pretty bad when I heard about it.” 


Never stodgy about new ideas, the 
Edgewater Beach owned and operated 
its own radio station for years. In its 
time, WEBH was one of the best in the 
Midwest. It was almost a plaything at 
first—too many people thought radio 
would be a short-lived novelty—but 
WEBH turned out to have an abiding 
value. It demanded the attention of 
people in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
lowa and Minnesota. It made new 
thousands aware of the Marine Dining 
Room and furnished generous samples 
of the work of the name bands playing 
there. 

More guests came to dance. The 
Beach Walk—out in the air along what 
was then the lake front—was lined with 
comfortable, sheltered, cushioned di- 
vans like porch swings, so that tired 
dancers could rest without being too 
far from the center of excitement. West 
of the walk, a sort of patio was turned 
into a weatherproof ballroom. A band- 
stand was built at one end, and on fair 
nights, which is to say most of the 


summer, name bands played out in the 
open and hundreds of people danced. 
They still do. 

The promotion of conventions gave 
the hotel another chance to innovate. 
Wives who accompany delegates gen- 
erally have extremely lonely days. But 
not here. The Edgewater Beach pro- 
vides a guide who takes them to see the 
city’s theaters, restaurants, shops, parks, 
boulevards, historic spots—whatever 
they wish to see. Since the guide service 
was inaugurated three years ago, these 
usually neglected guests have seen 
everything worth looking at within 
fifty miles. 

Then there is the skating service. In 
winter the swimming pool is roofed 
over to keep people of uncertain step 
from falling in. But in freezing weather, 
the staff floods the tennis area north of 
the cabanas, as it has done since the 
early days of the hotel. Glamorized 
with a shelter and music and lights, the 
rink is purely a public service. Guests 
may skate if they wish to; the Edge- 
water Beach will provide the skates. 
But not many do. The noise and good 
cheer are provided by hundreds of 
neighborhood kids—city kids with a 
big resort at their doorstep. THE END 





THE CRUISER 
CRAZE 
Continued from Page 62 


The builder assumes the big-boat 
buyer has plenty of money. So do a lot 
of other people, including insurance 
companies (rates run about 3'% per 
cent) and casual visitors. One favorite 
yacht-club story concerns a lady who 
gazed longingly from a clubhouse ve- 
randa at the forest of masts and re- 
marked, “It would be wonderful to be 
rich enough to own one of those ——”’ 

Whereupon the woman beside her 
looked down at the forty-five-footer 
which displayed her first name in gold 
letters on its stern. “Dah-ling,” she 
said, “that beautiful thing down there 
keeps us so broke I can't afford a new 
pair of hose. Have you a cigarette you 
can spare?” 

Then there was the West Coast news- 
paper publisher in financial difficulties 
during the thirties. When the worst was 
over, he visited his yacht club and 
looked down at the fifty-footer in his 
stall. “When things were bad,” he 
said, “I used to come out here just to 
touch the K ——. It was the only thing 
1 owned which didn’t have a mortgage 
on it. Nobody would lend me a nickel 
on that bucket.” 

The aura of wealth around yachting 
seems to be fading. You can still buy 
very expensive boats and have a won- 
derful time. Some do. But a lot more 
don’t. Anyone with a couple of thou- 






sand dollars to spare can be a yachts- 
man now. A current enthusiasm is kit 
boats, the boat seller’s answer to in- 
creased labor costs. They have kept new 
boats within reach of middle-income 
buyers. Credit for the nationwide kit- 
boat craze lies mainly with waterproof 
plywoods and other fabricated ma- 
terials. Where the home boat builder of 
a decade ago needed to be a first-class 
carpenter, he now needs no more than 
hand tools and perhaps a power saw. 
He no longer has to steam planks into 
shape. He buys a collection of precut 
ribs, shaped or shapable plywood, some 
deck planking—and he’s in business. 

Suppliers may tend to overempha- 
size the simplicity, but it is true that 
anyone normally handy with tools can 
build a boat up to about twenty feet or 
a little longer without much _heart- 
break. He'll need help on engine in- 
stallation; but if he has a winter of free 
weekends, he can put a boat into the 
water by spring. 

Using the twenty-foot length and a 
cabin and windshield as standard equip- 
ment, about $900 is the minimum cost 
for the hull itself, bought knocked 
down and assembled at home. One 
large national manufacturer delivers a 
21-foot kit boat, unassembled, for $943 
in Seattle; while a local firm gets $1395 
for a 19-footer with more equipment. 
By comparison, one manufacturer's 
assembled boat delivers for $1245 and 
another's for $1600. The buyer gener- 
ally has a choice between medium in- 
board or heavy (25 horsepower) out- 
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board engines. Outboards of this size 
cost about $410 each and dual installa- 
tions are recommended to give speeds 
up to 28 miles an hour. Controls, gas 
tanks, toilets or galley equipment are 
extra. One Seattle dealer estimates that 
$2200 will put a 21-foot kit boat into 
the water, with either two outboards 
or one 60-horsepower inboard engine 
($800), and reasonable equipment. 

A factory-built 22-foot express model 
cruiser including a cabin with sleeping 
accommodations for two but no head 
or galley equipment delivers in the same 
city for $4650 from one manufacturer; 
and the 21-foot, more or less similar 
model of another maker goes into the 
water at $3440. Virtually all factory- 
built cruisers are heavier and sturdier 
than kit models but deliver less speed 
per horsepower. 

Also consider that you can get 21 feet 
of boat, kit style, for $2200; but that if 
you want another fifteen feet and fac- 
tory construction, you pay about $20,- 
000, which is the price tag on one of the 
more popular 36-foot cruisers. And 
even these sell in surprising numbers. 
The year 1953 was the biggest in history 
for the boat business, and 1954 prom- 
ises to be still bigger. Sales at the New 
York Motor Boat show this year 
topped all records, reaching $12,000,- 
000. Two outboard-motor makers sold 
$600,000 worth of power plants. 

I indicated a satisfaction in connec- 
tion with prices, and it is there. It 
comes when, after drooling over the 
fancy boats in some marine show, the 
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AUTO COMPASS 


points the right way all the way, 
steadily, accurately. Saves you time 
and mileage. Aircraft type compensators 
and exclusive Alnico V Magnet assure 
finest performance under all conditions 
Smoothly mod 

ern in: style 
choice of soft 

gray or tan 
with light $6.95 
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Easy to install iy 

and adjust —" $5.95 
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. . you are on the way to making 
this year's vacation the happiest, most 
wonderful you've ever had, and 
probably the most economical, too 
Find out about Canada's vacation 
wonderland right away. 
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realizes that 
anything under a hundred and 

simply aren't made to cross 
oceans. Powered pleasure boats (let's 
keep out of arguments with those hardy 
characters the 
globe in thirty-foot sloops) are week- 


tub owner suddenly 
yachts 
fifty feet 


who circumnavigate 
end boats, summer-vacation boats, but 
not world sailors. If you're moored on 
Louisiana’s Lake Pontchartrain, you 
have a hundred miles or so to play 
around in comfortably and _ safely. 
Long Island Sound, the Great Lakes 
and even Puget Sound are limited 
when you hit open water, it’s usually 
time to turn around. A ship passage or 
an airplane ticket is best for those 
transoceanic jaunts. I've been to sea in 
a couple of million-dollar yachts; and 
even the most expensive can jump 
around like a destroyer when the Bering 
kicks up or the Pacific isn’t. 

The little-boat man can go where the 
big-boat man goes —as far as comfort is 
concerned—and belongs to the same 
fraternity. Yachtsmen speak a special 
language and only they appear to un- 
derstand that powerboating wouldn't 
be as much fun if something didn’t go 
wrong, if the engine didn’t quit, or if 
the helmsman didn’t run aground at 
least once in a while. Powerboat men 
follow the sun, if they have time, from 
New England to Florida, by protected 
waterways or by shipping their boats 
overland if they're small enough. Little- 
boat men and big-boat men tell lies of 
equal size about their boating experi- 
ences, and each gives the other the 
courtesy of listening, although of course 
they almost never believe. 

The man in the control 
Bahia-Mar, Ft. Lauderdale’s beautiful 
yacht facility, will be just as courteous 
whether you approach in a custom 


tower at 


sixty-footer or a stock twenty-six-foot 
sea skiff. You call him on your ship-to- 
shore and identify your craft. He as- 
signs you a berth and directs you to it; 
an attendant meets you, takes your 
line, asks what services you want, 
shows you the fresh water and electrical 
outlets, plugs in mainside telephone 
service if you like; he tells you where to 
buy a bottle, a steak, a tube of sunburn 
ointment, a haircut, or where the hot 
showers are. If you're fully stocked, you 
settle down. You run up the cocktail 
pennant if you feel like it and pour a 
round of Martinis or maybe open a 
few bottles of beer. Nowhere does a 
drink taste better than on a boat. 
You look in the larder, break out the 
steaks, peel some potatoes, sauté a few 
onions. Maybe you cook on charcoal, 
or a little fat wood-burning stove, or on 
a four-burner alcohol or bottle-gas 
range—it makes no difference. When 
you ring the steaks with French-fries 
and onions and sit around the cockpit 
or below, in the saloon, if your boat is 
that big—you'll find that nowhere is 
hunger keener, or more pleasantly ap- 
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peased, than on a boat. And when you 
hit that sponge-rubber mattress, and 
listen to someone on another boat play 


a few chords on an accordion or a 
guitar as the water laps against your 
hull, you drop off to sleep at peace 
with the world. 

It doesn’t have to be Bahia-Mar, o1 
any other organized facility. It can be 
in my own Puget Sound, in a rock- 
bound cove in Maine, or off the beach 
of a palm-fringed key in tropic seas 
You've got it—if you've got the boat 

The average yacht club holds sur- 
prises for the new boat owner who has 
grown up thinking of them as stuffy 
palaces of the well-to-do. Few other or- 
ganizations bring together so many 
differing sorts of people as may be 
found at any yacht-club midwinter 
dance. Yet all have one thing in com- 
mon: you have to be a decent sport to 
get along in boating —and good sports 
are generally nice people. To me, there 
are few things more pleasant than to 
watch an opening-day parade while the 
biggest and most expensive boats, one 
after another, dip their ensigns to the 
commodore, and carefully check their 
speed so they won't swamp the elderly, 
fussy, 25-foot relic which is the com- 
modore’s only personal command. 

Of course, such clubs have their ab- 
surd side, too; and the sight of some 
middle-aged broker dressed in formal 
blues with stripes up and down his 
sleeve just because he holds a club office 
lends itself to harsh cartooning. But 
don’t be too quick to sell even the uni- 
formed broker down the river. He may 
turn out to be the man who will dem- 
onstrate the friendliness of powerboat 
people in general by interrupting his 
own vacation to tow you out of trouble. 
Brokers or mechanics, capitalists or 
carpenters, people in the yacht clubs 
I've known have mostly been the sort 
of people I like to know. 


No boating article should be ended 
without mentioning buying a_ boat. 
First, you must decide what you want 
Speed? Comfort? Bunks 
(Never plan to sleep more than six 


for four? 
aboard, or you'll find yourself running 
a floating resort instead of enjoying the 
boat yourself.) How much speed must 
you have to get to where you will spend 
Do 
comfort of going to sleep while wave: 
lap against your boat, or do you prefe: 
to sleep ashore? If the latter, you can 


weekends? you want the solid 


save money and get more speed for 
your dollar. Do you need a heavy- 
weather boat (as, for example, on the 
California coast), or is a lightweight, 
high-speed job your baby? (On most 
inland lakes and rivers, it definitely is.) 

When you've answered these ques- 
tions, check with owners of the craft 
you're considering. Most stock boats 
characteristics. One is 
lightly timbered, fine for speed but no 


have brand 








good for pounding. Another, bigger 
model is top-heavy and rolls badly. 
Still another may fudge some on its 
speed claims, or have an odd stern which 
ships water in a following sea. The only 
people who can give you honest ad- 
vice—and they will unless they're try- 
ing to sell their own boats—are the 
owners. Cultivate them and ask a thou- 
sand questions. The answers can mean 
the difference between boat happiness 
and expensive disappointment. 

Most boat owners start with second- 
hand craft, and this isn’t a bad idea. 
Depreciation is high on new models; 
but wear and tear cannot be figured en- 
tirely by age. A twenty- or even thirty- 
year-old hull, in proper condition, can 
give lots of satisfaction at a fraction of 
the cost of new equipment. 

But there are obvious dangers. Many 
people in the used-boat business are de- 
scended straight from horse-traders, 
with precisely the same ethics. Their 
yards are the original homes of caveat 
emptor; and you're foolish not to put an 
extra rubber band around your wallet 
before approaching them. 

Be sure to check the motor serial 
number. Marine engines seldom wear 
out from too much running but do 
deteriorate with age, especially if used 
on salt water. Look at the water jacket 
and the exhaust, for clogging or excess 
rust. Check the wiring. Half the boats 
afloat would give an electrician night- 
mares. If you don’t know how to look 
for dry rot, find a friend who does. In 
some localities the rule is that the buyer 
may insist on an out-of-water hull in- 
spection. If the hull is in the condition 
the owner described, the buyer pays the 
lifting cost; but if it isn’t, the buyer 
may insist the seller pay the charges. 

Where are you going to keep your 
boat? Water fronts are haunted an- 
nually by sad-eyed men who bought 
gorgeous boats without realizing that 
mooring space didn’t come with them, 
that the yacht clubs had closed their 
mooring lists and commercial moorages 
were signed up months in advance. But 
all this is part of the lure of power- 
boating. 

Other lures I can only mention. 
Power squadrons are national organ- 
izations with their own ensigns and a 
formidable set of aims—the proper and 
safe operation of powerboats is the 
leading goal. The new boat owner can 
save himself grief and frustration by 
taking their courses in boat operation, 
safety and navigation. Compass read- 
ing, charting, recognition of lights and 
buoys and channel markers become 
a fascinating business in the narrow 
waters where powerboats operate. One 
type of powerboat race requires that 
the skipper, given a course, attempt to 
predict his log—when he will finish a 
twelve- or twenty-four-hour run, to the 
second, and at what times he will pass 
intermediary control points while his 


throttle is sealed at a set engine speed 
The man who comes closest to his time 
estimates—not the first one to finish 

is the winner. Navigation, whether by 
the book or on a seat-of-the-pants basis, 
opens new vistas to the man who never 
ran anything more complicated than an 
and it’s a wonderful feel- 
ing when you know what the signals of 


automobile 


the sea mean: the reason for a moaning 
buoy out where the blackfish play, 
miles from shore; the intentions of a 
freighter which lets out two imperative 
bellows; what to expect of a night- 
passing vessel with three lights strung 
up its mast. 

There are other, lesser lures, ranging 
all the way from photographic oppor- 
tunity to the fact that if you're in the 
right business and entertain customers 
on board, part of the cost may be 
written off on your income tax. But 
there is room only for one more lure, 
and this concerns those white-winged 
sailboats, with their marine right of 
way and undeniable beauty. 

They don't have to move over for 
your powerboat—and they won't 
so you change course. When the going 
is a little rough and water comes over 
your bow, the sailboats are in their 
element, steady, riding the wind. As 
they go by, they smile while your old 
boiler sticks her nose into a wave and 
tries to drown you with most of it. 

But some of the sailboat men, like 
other poor souls, are reluctant to call it 
a weekend, and late on Sunday their 
sailboats aren't sailing any more. In the 
windless evening, they're just sitting 
there, their canvas flapping, the for- 
merly smiling faces a little pinched now, 
with hunger, or evening chill, or from 
sitting too long in a cramped cockpit. 

So you come by, not too fast, but 
close. Odors arise from your galley 
stove as you pass to windward—rich 
aromas of fresh coffee or even of pork 
chops just beginning to broil. It's warm 
in your cabin, and the burble of your 
exhaust is like the purring of a tomcat. 

You're innocent, of course. All you 
ask the man in the beautiful sloop is: 
“What's the matter, sailor? No wind?” 
Then you heave him a line, crack your 
throttle a little more and head for your 
home harbor while the chops broil and 
the coffee brews. 


Those are the lures of powerboating 
There are islands to scout, little coves 
and inlets to explore; there is the keen 
pleasure of cooking the fish you caught, 
steaming the clams you dug; of sleep- 
ing beneath a canopy of stars. There are 
charts to learn, yacht clubs to join, 
races to win and sailboats to haul home 
in the windless twilight. And, of course, 
there’s the ever-present challenge: 
What's wrong with that thingamabob 
on the carburetor? Will I ever get this 
blasted engine started again? 

THE END 
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sun shirts 





these are as fine as knitted cotton shirts 

can be... because they're knitted of finest 
combed cotton yarns... because Jantzen, U.S.A 
knitted them... because they're designed, color 


and all, by Jantzen, Italy. Left, top to bottom, 


long-loop terry, English tartan trim 3.95 


“shirtigan’ 4.95...collar shirt 3.95. Right, top, long-loop 


terry 3.95...lower, tattersall vest, knitted back, 5.95 


“ 
Q 
“ 


inothing doe much for a man as a Jantzen 
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| at 8 
SITES FOR MEN 


The Luxury Hairdressing 
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GO-BETWEENS 
FOR MORE 
EARRING 
COMFORT 





The pinch” can be eliminated completely from your 
decorative but torturing earrings. Fit each pair with 
latex foam rubber Go- Between These pads are easy 
to apply, not obtrusive, and are designed to fit both 
clip and ecrew-back earring Washable. $1.00 post 
paid for two sets, No COD's, please. Guaranteed & 
wive mifort. Albin of Caliiornia, Room 17G, 1401-67 
Calit 


W. ath St., Le 


« Angeles 17, 













Brush ceeth 3 times a day 
Help 
prevent tooth decay 

refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 
purse, keep in desk 
ideal for cravel. Pull-size 
folding toothbrush, cube 
of Pepsodent, in plank 
cigarette. pack \ 


OTE BRUSH i" | 


home of away 


cave 
size). At Depr., 
Drug stores, 
Beauty shops 


Tete Brosh lnc, Chicage 14 








DENIM CULOTTES 


TM. for motoring, hiking, gar 
tening, golf, sailing and 


all uctive sports, has 






















ming swing of 
/ » regular skirt, but 
you tom-boy 





ettom for all ac 


LWCLINN) vonee 


2 deep 


Unusually well tall- 
ered finest denim in 
Classic Faded Biue or 
Navy 

Sizes 10-20 $5.96 
Matching Jacket $6.96 
Send cash, check of mo 
For COD send §2 

Setiel, guar 


WESTERN CLASSICS 
Box 4036, Dept. HO 
Tucson, Arizone a — 


NEW UNIVERSAL COLOR SLIDES 
[Boxed Set of 8 $1.50 


(Single Slide 25¢) 


NOW you con enjoy the endiess pleas 
ures of the finest collection of breath 
toking 222 color tramsporencies Token 
by the world’s leading photographers 
expertly duplicoted in our own color 
laborotories and offered to you at the 
lowest price ever Choose from wide 
selection: US, Europe, Mexico, For 
Fou, Children, Pinups, etc 
* e 


deposit 














NEW 1954 CATALOG 
plus SAMPLE SLIDE... 








send 10¢ 


235 William St 


UNIVERSAL COLOR SiipEes 72°") 





Hand Decorated Originals | 
by Knesseth Denisons 


ume JAM POTS 





Delightful gifts tor Wedding 

Birthdays, Anniversari« show 

er Approx, 4! high, hold 

img ¢ of grand tot um 

mustard, chutney button 

casseroles, (you can bake them “ 
etc. Lovely colonial blue on sott Senate 
white. Set of 6 oaly $7.95 ppd 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR NEW CATALOG 


The GALLEY 


63H COMMERCIAL ST., PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


When on vacation, vieit the GALLEY 'S “Mul ute 
ul “ine sot down the lane at 4.504 ¢ imercia t 
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| BETWEEN LEXINGTON & FOURTH AVES 








NOW! Save Up to 50%, || 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


Use this big, new FREE CATA 
LOG to buy all kinds of gifts 
and merchandise for yourself, 
family, friends, neighbors. Ter- 
rife saving on big-name items 
Also, make mone: re time 
taking orders from others! 


EVERGREEN STUDIOS 


Box 646 CHICAGO 42, Wi. 


INEXPENSIVE Riding Clothes 


to meet camp requirements for protection and 
comfort. Order by mail or bring your child te 














MmiglERS 


FREE CATALOG “A” = EVERYTHING 
| 123 EAST 24th ST., NEW YORK 
renee PaRnine 
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~ SO br DAY 


That West eri Klay OT absorbed from our lead article this 


month (Page 34) has prompted The Shopper to round up a corral-full of 
Western items that not only look at home on a ranch but are pleasing 
accents in any environment. Here are items that hark nostalgically back to 


the days when the West was wild, mingled with the sophisticated products 


Patio Dress 






A two-piece, cotton adaptation of 

the Indian Squaw dress designed for square 
dances or patio and barbecue parties. 
The full-tiered skirt has 
colorful rickrack trimmings. 
No ironing required. In 
navy, gold, copper and other 
colors; small, medium, large 
$24.95, postpaid. 

Herron’s of Colorado, 

30 Manitou Ave., 

Manitou Springs, Colo 


Southwest Ceramics 

Pottery shards with Southwestern 
Indian motifs to be worn as 
jewelry. Earrings and 

pendant on leather thong 

in turquoise, charcoal, or yucca 
white. $4.50 a set, 

including tax, postpaid. Pancho’s, 
Box 787, Wickenburg, Ariz. 


Navaho Dolls 


dressed by Indians in yellow / brown, 






blue or black with red, purple 
red or green/ pink, with concho 
belts and simulated turquoise 


» 
and silver jewelry. 11 high, 





of tough plastic with flexible 
arms and legs, open-and- 
shut eyes. $5 each, 

postpaid. Southwest 


Unlimited, Box 876, Clarkdale, Ariz. 





Western Togs 

Indian-princess shirt of rich vel- 
veteen trimmed with nickel-silver 
concho buttons, in sizes 

12-20, $13.95. Chrome-plated 
concho belt, $3.48. Kaibab 

sguaw moccasins of deerhide with 
bleached rawhide sole, 

sizes 4-9, $14.95. Postpaid. Denver 
Dry Goods Co., Denver 1, Colo. 
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SHOPPER 


of the West today. All share a holiday spirit, an air of exhilaration that 
big skies and open spaces seem to lend to all things Western. So whether 
you're spiritually an old Wild Wester or closer to the urbanities of the 
East, there’s something here for you. And in the columns around The 


Shopper there is, of course, something for everybody, from everywhere. 


South of the Border 
decorative touches. Hand-hewn 
1” high, $10. 
Hand-woven red, white or blue 


tropical-wood stool, | 


home-spun wool rug with 
Thunderbird motif, 30” x 60”, $19.50. 
Natural primavera mask, 15 
high, $5.50. Postpaid. All made in 
Mexico. Pan American Shop, 
N.S 


822 Lexington Ave., 








Feed Bag 

carry-all made by Arizona leather 
craftsmen. Suitable for either town or 
country wear. Handsome pearl- 

gray suéde with natural saddle-tan trim 
and adjustable shoulder strap. 

10” high. $15, postpaid, including 

tax. Rawhide Leather Co., 


P.O. Box 532, Tucson, Ariz. 





Pied Piper Poncho 

A feminine, summer version of the 
ski poncho worn at Aspen, Colorado. 
Black-and-white, silk-and-cotton 
bouclé, with linen and braid 

trim. In small, medium, large. $15.95. 
The black-on-beige, cotton- 

and-linen belt is 3” wide, 
embroidered with covered-wagon 
motif. $3.98. Postpaid. 

The Pied Piper of Aspen, Aspen, Colo. 





















{ It’s sheer magic the way 
be) fos Crosse and Blackwell 
| =f captures all the authen- 
F tic flavor of this gour- 
met’s favorite in a can. Hot or cold, 
C&B Vichyssoise is the masterpiece 
incomparable .. . Treat your family 
or guests to a really exciting first 
course... Crosse & Blackwell Cream 
Vichyssoise. For name of nearest 
dealer, write: Crosse & Blackwell 
Co., Baltimore 24, Md. 





AMAZING NEW TRAY 


MAKES CRUSHED ICE 


in your refrigerator! 


Make o Bow! of ice Chips — 
All Ready to Use! 





IDEAL FOR: 
. ae A Drinks 


. Relishes 

* Hors D'oeuvres 
| © Chilled Juices 
+ Cocktails 

* tee Packs 

Now make and teke crushed ice right out of your 
refrigerator—all ready to use! Amatring new poly- 
ethylene crushed-ice tray replaces your regular 
ice cube tray. Lasts indefinitely—only $1.00, de- 
livered. Money back if not delighted. Send check 
or money order today! Beautiful catalog, free, with 

565 Damar 


each order 
Damar Newark 5. 


iN CANADA: 971 St. Timothy, Montreal 24, Que. 





we wovis FROM WEE TO 
ARCH WHE WALKING 





Indian Jewelry” 


made by Navaho and Zuni crafts- 
men. Sterling silver dangle 





earrings with turquoise stones: 
thunderbird design, $6.75; 

totem pole design, $3.50. 

Silver bracelet with tetemic 
design, $2.50. Postpaid. 

Ye Olde Curiosity Shop, Coleman 
Ferry Dock, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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WALK ON AIR 


Here's quick relief for anyone suffering from 

blisters, spur or bruised heels, of general 500 

Air Cush'n Innersoles give your feet imm 

Juet place in your shoes and walk ~~ me 
channel gently massaging feet Odo ~, non 

“Order Soy" men's’ or wom n che 
1 COD 's, ples 


calluses 
tfatique Allas 
diate comfort 


et weighties 
$295 a pair 


Mice 
Only 


Angeles 17, California 















' ane n | 
| Py 1). Albin of California Room 106, i401 ry ~w Btls | 






Mniagune... 


real Vichyssoise 


SOA A 
Blarkwell 





OTHER Cas 
MASTERPIECES 


Cream of Shrimp 
Cock-a-Leekie 

Clear Green Turtle 

Black Bean with Sherry 
Cream of Onion 

French Onion 

Crab a la Maryland 
Creme Mushroom Bisque 


Fine Foods since 1706 








AIRLINE TIRE INFLATOR 


CARRY IN YOUR GLOVE COMPARTMENT 


YOU WiLL NEVER HAVE TO 
CHANGE A TIRE unless the tre is 
completely blown out 


SIMPLY ATTACH YOUR AIRLINE 
TIRE INFLATOR to full tire on oppo 
ite wheel or spare tire 

TRANSFER SUFFICIENT AIR TO 
FLAT TIRE t safely get you to a serv 
ice Station without damage to tire or tube 

AIRLINE TIRE INFLATOR is so 
engineered that the pressure in the two 
tires is equalized onl not more than 
of the air can leave the full tre 

When removing AIRLINE TIRE IN 
FLATOR, kink hose to prevent air from 
excaping from either tire 


ONLY $1.65 COMPLETE, POSTPAID 


B Shipp, 1124 Em St, Long Beach Ca 


















Electronically controlled for 
superb results. Prompt service 
—satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prints from any 
ize traniparency— 
ANSCO COLOR 
KODACHROME 
EKTACHROME 














243% 50 x > a $2. Min. order $1 
25¢ No C0.0'S 
PROCESSING ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film 
24 Hours 120-620, S6mun, 20 er. mtd Unity 01.00 roti 
COLORFAK LABORATORIES 
Dept. 174 Box 3521 Georgetown Station Washington 7, D.C 








Know the facts' Learn meaning of 
Power, Field, Coating. Latest data 
33 Models sold on 


BUSHNELL'S, 787 Bushnell Bidg., Pasadena, Calit 


AY/ JULY 


High Power BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 


















SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 
A GOURMET'S PATE 


Always ready a< a delicious 
canaps. Nothing 
1.10 pef tin-46 


it. 
50 tor @ix- 
doren. 


else like 


HIGH 

VALLEY 

FARM 
COLORADO 


Write for Desc riptive 
Booklet. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 





ON APPROVAL! 


WORLD WIDE 
KODACHROME 
SLIDES 






bn 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Steree (3-0) 


Over 4000 select: from 47 ries, rushed te yew by 
el mail or on approval. See Champs Blysees © Sidewolk 
Cates © Notre Dame © Night Clubs of Peris ¢ Mente Carle & 
Gull Fights of Madrid « The Athembre © Plerence « H. 
Peter's — with Hely Deor, Mein Altar, end Swiss Guerds © 
tele of Capri © Lake Lucerne end Covered ridge « The 
Matterhorn © Rhine River © Salzburg Festivel © Menneken 
Founioin © Tulips in Bloom © Midnight Sun © Edinburgh 
Castle ¢ The Blarney Stone © Strattord-on- Aven Piccadilly 
Cireus ¢ Westminster Abbey ¢ Her Majesty s Coronation © 
New York Skyline, etc * covering Evrepe *¢ Mediterraneen 
countries (including Holy Lend) © indie end Seuthwest 
Avia © Koree © Japon ¢ Howell * United States (perticy- 
larly western nations! perks) © Mexico © Seuvth America, 
end Caribbean islands This is the mest complete collec- 
then of Quality Werld Slides to be found enywhere —and 


ALL IN BREATHTAKING KODACHROME REALISM! 


Write bor tree cataleg— please 
apecity 1Smm or siereo—er both. 


Ernest E. Wolfe 









10916 Ashton Avenve 
Les Angeles 24, Colil 





Genuine Viennese 
Petit Point Compact 
U.S. Retail up to 58 


Now Only 


$ prepaid — 
duty-free 


Shipped Direct 
to you from 


AUSTRIA 


Unheard of savings on treasures from abroad 
through our unique direct import plan. This 
exquisite compact from Vienna, Austria, with 
its hand worked petit point front and beauts 
ful filigree trim and handle is perfect for any 
occasion. Hand beveled mirror in top. Quaint 
design on sides and back of metal case. Fin- 
ished in soft old gold plaque. A conversation 
piece and treasured Any | Shipped in 
export packing with strange foreign stamps 
direct to you from romantic Vienna—a thrill 
from the very start. Order as gifts, too. Send 
only $2 for each compact. Only one shipped 
to a person. No ©C.0.D.'s ieacr-bach 
guarantee 

Note: Your postmen must collect a 15¢ 

service charge for delivering foreign pack- 

ages. This cannet be prepaid 


SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, Dept. A507 
1717 Westweed Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

















Double your water fun 
with a pair of 


mee 


WHITE BEAR 


Just been swimming? Try waterskiing 
end we how it puts extra pleasure 
into your water sports actwity .. 


. made ef jough select ath 
rubber harnesses 
. eae enemel Anish in 

bright red or sunny yellow 


WHITE BEAR WATER SKI COMPANY 
White Bear Lake 10, Minnesota Pp 








j 





6 
Pts $3175 


WATER SKIS 


Available in 
nine proven 
lengths to meet 
every desire 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 
on how te we- 
terski and equip- 
ment you need. 
Write OGPT. H. 








CAREFREE GOLFING 


with the light new Celifernia Carrier, Just four 
ounces of steel and cowhide cleverly designed 
te held up te aight clubs securely end in perfect 
bal, Handy henging pouch fer bells, tees, 
money. Trevel light; you wen't need « caddy or « 
cart! Wemen golfers love it se do the men! 
Meney beck gu Postpeld, $4.75 


DEL-MEL CO., Dept. HL 
237 Huguenot $1., New Rochelle, N. Y. 




















60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 
VARIABLE EVEPIECE 20X-40X 46OX— GRASS BOUND 


NEW! Three telescopes in one, | different mag 


aiteations, 20 power for ultra brig 

mages wth 40 and 60 power for extra long 

er. Guarantees to bring distant 
* people, sports events, 

shine, meen, stare, ote 

“ tne 

lose 
















Most power 
ful for pay wears near 
the mowey. § Sections. Closes 
Contains 4 gr ead aad pol 
whed lenses, Also used af & powerful com 
pound microscope Directions included, Mase production 
eoables we to offer thie instrument at amasing price of §3. 
We way the pfetege. Money back guarentee. Get Yours Now 


Criterion Co., 331 Church St., Dept 1, Conn. 


4\ Color Slides A | 
K 





Scenic Beaulies of Bantl National Par 


National Park and Lake 


Louise in the Canadian Rockies Besutiful mount 
sine and lehes in breathtaking panoramas 10 


on color views, all different. Latest tesve of 








FUM with Bow & Arrow” 






A WOW" BOOKLET on ARCHERY— 
America’s fastest growing, 


ail-year sport! Two famous 


experts help you choose right 
tackle, care for it, tell how 
to shoot straight, hunt, fish, 
enjoy tournaments Don't 
miss your ‘Fun with Bow and 
Arrow''! Send 25c coin today. 


BEAR ARCHERY CO., Grayling 9, mich. 


AQUA-[UNGS 


DIVE AMONG 





\ 








THE WONT 


\) hiINGS 
















« thot 


provides easy chaw comfort nght 


hor nap is o clever devic 
n your car—to sleep or just relax, 
Use in front of back seat-—ony 
moke cor, Adjustable to height. 
ideal for long or short tnps-—o 
Lletme investment in [9 50 


pleasure. Mol check $3.50 
relives 


kar “NAP wowort ius, N.Y. 









Pamepe SPREDWRITING 

eymbols, no machines 
bastest to learn, write epanereihe Low 
cost. 750,000 taught by mail. Typing avail 
able. Stet Vear. Write for FREE booklet to 


abe eens and 120 
AKC 

















Every 





Shoe The HOLIDAY Shopper 


for exciting gifts for the entire family. 


Month 
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Buckskin Shirt 

hand cut and sewn by Western leather 
craftsmen. Fringed breast 

pockets and yoke back. Washable, 
lightweight and wind resistant. 

In natural buckskin color; small, 
medium, large and extra large. $34.50, 
postpaid. Norm Thompson, 

5095 S.W. Barnes Road, Portland 1, Ore. 





Western Door Knocker 

of antiqued bronze and brass combines 

spur, horseshoe and wagon wheel in a pleasing 
design. 4'0"x9", ¢ omplete with brass screws. $4.95, 
postpaid. Personalized, $1 extra. 

Bob Roger of California, Lomita, Calif. 





Food Server 

of California myrtlewood with 
brass trim is a versatile 
contemporary piece. Use it for 
floral arrangements as well 

as for serving. 22” high. $20, 
express collect. Penthouse Gallery, 
15 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. 19 





Ranch Rugs 


of short-tuft cotton yarn, vat dyed, 








colorfast and washable. This 
design is fire-red, beige and 
white, but you may 

choose your own colors. 
3x5’, $16.85; 4x6, 

$27.85. Postpaid. With initials 
or brands in two corners, $2 extra. 
House of Friends, Box 11185, Forth Worth, Tex. 


Frontier Ensemble 

Cotton gabardine tapered slacks in 
aqua, black, khaki, other colors. 
Sizes 22—32. $7.95. Rayon gabardine 
Nevada shirt, in white, black 


or gold, embroidered with mullti- 
colored floral design on front, yoke and 
cuffs. Sizes 32-40. $14.95. Postpaid. 
Beckwith’s, 37 Essex St., 


Boston 11. 





Indian Girl Suit 
to delight every little would-be Indian 
] squaw. Made of tan cotton twill 
with shiny saddle-tan fringe. 
Front and back are trimmed with Indian 
good-luck symbols in simulated 
bead. Matching headband with feather. 
Sizes 2—12. $4.95, postpaid. Old 
Pueblo Traders, Box 4035, Tucson, Ariz. 





Vote: 


ples to be considered for this shopping column, 


Please de not send any unsolicited sam- 


Send only photographs and descriptions of items. 
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G-E MASCOT METER TELLS EXACTLY HOW TO SET YOUR CAMERA...AND G-E FLASH GIVES PICTURE-LIGHT WHEN AND WHERE YOU NEED IT 


Two easy ways to better vacation pictures 


1. 
G-E Photoflash 


...gives sure-fire 
“snapshot sunlight” 
day or night! 


2. 


G-E Mascot 
Exposure Meter 


... gives correct 


camera setting! 


FOR FREE BOOKLET with more information: 


On meters, write: Section 606-149, General Electric, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
On flash, write: Section 166-149, General Flectric, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


7) WITHOUT FLASH WITH FLASH 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE that sure-fire G-E Flash can make. At left, 
without flash, shadows mar shot. Right, flash shows faces 
clearly. And flash lets you shoot indoors or at night. 


EASY-TO-USE G-E Mascot is a new kind of meter... tells in- 
stantly how to set camera for best exposure. Ideal for color 
slides, movies, Lightweight, compact, everyone can use it. 


ASK FOR G-E... don't just say “flash bulbs”. That way you ll enjoy 
new, improved General Electric Photoflash 
flash flament, new super-sensitive primer. Flash twice as easy 


with new quich 


JUST SET CAMERA at same number Mascot shows and you're 
ready to shoot. Pays for itself in film and pictures saved. Se 
the G-E Mascot Meter at your photo dealer's... only $15.95°. 

*Farr Traded 


Y 
You can pul youre con fa CHRCE MN. 
hen aed pe, 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 








On YOUR Holiday Trips 
and Other Days, too. . 
You'll Use Your HULL 
Auto Compass Like This 


SS 


When missing of dam- 
aqed road signs lead you 
astray. 





At route junctions, When 
you're not sure which way 


While on side-trips away 
from main highweys. 


al 





| 
a 


During poor visibility at After “losing” « road 
night or in bad weather. marker, as above. 








When heavy traffic makes When forced from ‘your 
watching for road siqns accustomed route by de- 
dangerous 4 fours 


Exclusive, patented features make the Hull 
Aute Compas the most accurate, most easily 
installed and compensated on the market. Insist 
on @ Hull for the ultimate in carefree, direction- 
wise motoring. Only Mull gives you choice of 
mounting brackets: clamp type 
or specially desiqned vacuum 
sup with adhesive (Pat. Appid. 
or) 








Write for locel dealer's name, free literature 


HULL MANUFACTURING CO. 


. BOX 246, C-4, WARREN, OHIO 








Sore, Hot, Tired 
Feet? 


New or Tight 
Shoes Hurt 7? 
Use Doctor's 
nN Fast Relief 


To help start and end each day with a 
amile a day free from discomfort of 
sore, hot, chafed feet due to exertion— 
use Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder, It soothes, 
comforts your feet eases new or tight 
shoes... helps prevent Athlete's Foot, too, 
Get Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder today. 
At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores, 














KEEP COOL ... Under Swaying Palms! 


eee 


P) Largest air-conditioned re- 
sort hotel on Florida West 
~  Conat Pre cooled pool 

Private beach Conatant 





bree sen On State's highest 
coastal point Shuffle 
board Wimbledon 





Golf, tarpon fishing nearby 


LOW SUMMER RATES 


Fort Harrison Hotel 


Pur brochure write 
FE. Kh. Perry, Ft. Harrison Hotel, Clearwater 4, Fle 
Offices New York CIRCLE 5.6727 
Chicago CENTRAL 6.6846 
Also under Ed Leach management 
Jack ‘Tar Hotel on the beach at Galveston, Tezas 
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THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Continued from Page 109 


Manhattan was a wreckage of stench 
and rubble. 

The British authorities got suspicious 
of a handsome young schoolteacher, a 
Yale graduate, who frequented New 
York's taverns, asking questions and 
watching things closely. He was ar- 
rested and taken out to the Dove 
Tavern, now Sist Street and Beekman 
Place. There General Howe condemned 
him as a spy. One of the soldiers asked 
if he had anything to say and the 
schoolteacher replied: “I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

They put him in a wagon and 
stretched a rope from his neck to a 
gibbet and drove the wagon out from 
under him and Nathan Hale swung into 
immortality. 

General Howe finally kissed his mis- 
tress good-by, for the time being, and 
started fighting. He pressured Wash- 
ington into Westchester County, nipped 
him at White Plains and then let him 
get across the Hudson River and into 
New Jersey. Winter had come and 
Washington's army stumbled in re- 
treat. It was down to a hungry few 
when they reached Pennsylvania. 

Everything was in a mess; desertions, 
insubordination, hunger, no supplies, 
back biting. Money was so scarce that 
the Quartermaster General couldn't 
pay postage due on an official letter. 

Congress was wrangling and expect- 
ing Washington to pull a miracle out of 
the leaden skies that showered snow. 
And he did. The Hessians were in 
Trenton getting drunk for Christmas 
and Washington got his army across 
the Delaware and smote them. Then, 
on January 3,1777, Washington pulleda 
sharp trick. He capitalized on a forgot- 
ten road and mud frozen hard enough 
to support his artillery to surprise and 
defeat the British at Princeton. 

These two victories were shots in the 
arm to the American cause and broke 
the British grip on New Jersey. Inci- 
dentally, these two battles, both small, 
were the only clear-cut victories Wash- 
ington himself was to win until the final 
battle at Yorktown. 


Up to this point, the British had little 
strategy and Washington had even less. 
So Gen. Gentleman Johnnie Burgoyne 
birthed a plan to win the war. He 
would bring an army down from Can- 
ada and into the Hudson River Valley. 
General Howe would move his army 
from New York up the Hudson and 
together they would crush the Conti- 
nentals, cut off New England from her 
sisters and subdue the colonies one by 
one. A good plan, but in another of 
those incredible blunders that cost Eng- 


land the war, they neglected to let Howe 
in on it. Howe’s orders were tucked in 
a desk in London and forgotten. Howe 
was in New York, his instructions were 
in London and Burgoyne was all set 
with his master plan. 

Gentleman Johnnie started down 
from Canada all right, but instead of 
moving north to meet him, General 
Howe headed south for Philadelphia. 
Washington tried to stop him at Brandy- 
wine Creek and was beaten again; he 
made another stand at Germantown, 
again was beaten and finally took what 
was left of his army over to Valley 
Forge for the winter. Congress had ske- 
daddled first to Lancaster, and then to 
York, Pennsylvania; and General Howe 
moved into Philadelphia for a round of 
whingdings, a social season so gay that 
he couldn't be bothered to take his 
army to Valley Forge and scatter the 
Continentals. Besides, it was cold. 

Twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
George Washington and his corporal’s 
guard were starving and freezing. The 
farms were fat, but there was no money 
to buy supplies, and wagonloads of 
good things rolled right by Valley 
Forge and on into Philadelphia. Con- 
gress was in a torpor, a farrago, and 
Washington's army melted away. De- 
sertions, pneumonia, smallpox and dys- 
entery cut his ranks so thin that he was 
down to about 3000 effectives. 

There was no hay for the horses, no 
wood for the fires. There was nothing 
at Valley Forge except guts. For Wash- 
ington was there and Nathanael Greene. 
Washington called him Brother Nat. 
And Mad Anthony Wayne, who wept 
his misery for his men and stormed his 
fury at the incompetence of Congress. 
Washington called him Brother Tony. 
Alexander Hamilton of the bar sinister 
was there too. 

And Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch 
Gilbert du Motier, Marquis de Lafa- 
yette. He was nineteen. He wanted glory 
and he got it. A Byronic romantic, he 
was one of the clean, clear, happy 
sparks that kept the little fire burning 
under our Revolution. Why was he 
here at all? Because he was a dreamer 
who must be away from the fluff of his 
upbringing and into the Great Adven- 
ture. He told us why—**The moment I 
heard of America, I loved her. What 
man has not his little America?” 

And close by the boy, as different as 
lager from champagne, was Frederick 
William, Baron von Steuben. He had a 
broken nose, he knew a few words of 
English and they were profane. He had 
served under Prussia’s Frederick the 
Great and he came to us through the 
manipulations of one of the most mys- 
terious men of the age, France’s Beau- 
marchais, a writer, a watchmaker and 
an intimate of Marie Antoinette. 
Through Beaumarchais, France had 
been slipping money and arms to the 
colonies. It was all very secret because 
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France had not yet recognized our inde- 
pendence. So the French worked through 
Beaumarchais, and Beaumarchais sent 
Steuben to Washington, and it was 
Steuben who drilled the barefooted 


Colonials, driving them through the 


snow and whipping them into an army 
and cursing them in the few English 
words he knew. He beat their backs and 
Lafayette soothed the welts and Wash- 
ington brooded over all of them—and 
an army stayed together. 


Meanwhile, Burgoyne’s army was 
crawling down the Hudson Valley and 
out on a limb. He detached a force and 
sent it over into Vermont, seeking sup- 
plies. John Stark cornered it near Ben- 
nington and yelled to his militiamen, so 
the story goes: ““There, my boys, are 
your enemies, the Redcoats and Tories; 
you must beat them or my wife sleeps a 
widow tonight.” 

Mrs. Stark did not sleep a widow, 
for the British, the Hessians and their 
Indian allies were routed and fell back 
to Burgoyne’s main army. 

A wiser, less reckless man would 
have turned back, but Burgoyne pushed 
on, determined to smash the American 
army that had entrenched itself around 
Saratoga. 

The famous Horatio Gates was in 
command of the Americans, but it was 
Benedict Arnold who spearheaded the 
victory at Saratoga. Gates was jealous 
of him, as were several other officers. 
Arnold had been browbeaten and 
badgered and, despite even the protests 
of George Washington, had been passed 
over for promotion. 

Arnold, abetted by old Dan Morgan, 
tore into the British and Gates sulked. 
He had not ordered the attack and he 
was boss. Soon Arnold was in trouble 
and asked Gates for help. Gates had 
plenty of soldiers but let Arnold know 
that he had got into the hole, and could 
get himself out. 

And Arnold got out. Then Gates 
actually removed Arnold from his com- 
mand and told him he could join Wash- 
ington, or go anywhere he chose. Ar- 
nold blew up and was ready to leave 
when some of the officers persuaded 
him to stay, although he had no 
command. 

Gates piddled around and finally 
Burgoyne himself, desperate for sup- 
plies and hoping to flank or cut his way 
to Albany, gambled and ordered his 
men against the American entrench- 
ments. Gates did have sense enough to 
send Dan Morgan and his Virginians 
into the fight. Arnold just couldn't 
stand it. He took a swig of whisky from 
his canteen, swung on his horse and 
galloped away, shouting commands to 
old Dan Morgan. The men cheered and 
tore into Burgoyne’s army and beat it 
to a quivering pulp. Burgoyne surren- 
dered harids down. 

Continued on Page 128 
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Gates got the credit. Arnold got 
cheers from the men and suspicious 
looks from Congress, and Washington 
moved into Valley Forge. There was 
talk that maybe Gates should be 
commander in chief. Some generals 
tried to cut the ground from under 
Washington, but he stomped their 
fingers. 

The colonies were jubilant over the 
victory at Saratoga and Congress voted 
the Articles of Confederation that made 
us a nation of sorts. We were a long 
way from a constitution, a long way 
from a republic, and a long, long way 
from being united states, but we were 
on our way. 

England put out peace feelers and 
France got scared that the colonies 
might come to terms with the mother 
country, and this is when and why 
France recognized our independence— 
prodded by the cagey Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Then, as 1778 rolled around, France 
signed an alliance with us. The treaties 
gave us France's permission to conquer 
Canada and Bermuda. France was to 
seize the British West Indies and neither 
side was to make peace with England 
without the other's consent. Pretty soon 
France was formally at war with Eng- 
land and we had the second most pow- 
erful nation in the world on our side. 
Spain also came to our aid, but con- 
tributed no important help. 

General Howe was relieved of com- 
mand of the British army in Philadel- 
phia and Gen. Henry Clinton took 
over. He evacuated Philadelphia and 
marched across New Jersey for New 
York. Washington jumped his rear 
guard at Monmouth. 

It was a weird battle. We were win- 
ning and then, for a reason never ex- 
plained, Gen. Charles Lee ordered his 
Colonials to retreat. Some historians 
say that Washington cussed Lee until 
the air was blue, Others say that Wash- 
ington withered Lee with silent scorn. 
Anyway, Lee lost his command and the 
British made it safely to New York. 

The cockeyed Battle of Monmouth 
has been a happy hunting ground for 
historians, but perhaps Americans re- 
member it best because of a stout, 
corn-fed woman who has gone into our 
lore as Molly Pitcher. She really was 
Mrs. Mary Ludwig Hays, later Mc- 
Cauley, and her husband served an 
artillery piece at Monmouth. Mrs. Hays 
toted water to the troops in a pitcher 
and they called her Molly Pitcher; 
when her husband was struck down by 
the heat she took his place at the gun. 

Washington led his army back to 
New York State to watch the British 
in New York City, and Benedict Ar- 
nold was made commander in Philadel- 
phia. He was a widower and there he 
met Margaret Shippen, the darling of 
Philadelphia society. The Shippens were 
big folks; some were Tories and some 
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were Whigs. Miss Shippen wanted the 
good things of life and Benedict Ar- 
nold wanted Miss Shippen. 


He married her, began to live in high * 


style, and went deeply in debt. The 
Pennsylvania civil authorities accused 
him of malpractices, including using 
his soldiers as personal servants. He 
demanded a court-martial and most of 
the charges were dismissed, but he was 
reprimanded for minor infractions of 
the Articles of War. 

Even then Benedict Arnold was be- 
traying his country. He had entered 
negotiations with the British soon after 
his marriage, though his treason didn’t 
come to light for more than a year 
when, as commander at West Point, he 
arranged to surrender that fortress. The 
plan went wrong, and Arnold’s name 
went on history's black list, forever- 
more to be synonymous with treason. 

Why did he do it? Some explainers 
have suggested that he—a militant New 
England Protestant—feared the alli- 
ance with Catholic France, that maybe 
he thought we were getting out of a 
British skillet into a French fire. He 
himself pleaded that he'd had an hon- 
est change of heart, that he was a prodi- 
gal going back into the arms of Father 
England. Well, if he’d had a change of 
heart, he certainly had poked out his 
palm as far as he could; if he were a 
prodigal he certainly had yelled for the 
fatted calf. There’s no alibi for treason, 
and Arnold was a bought traitor. 

The payoff was a brigadier general's 
commission in the British army, 6315 
pounds in cash, an annual pension of 
500 pounds for his wife, army commis- 
sions for his three sons by a previous 
marriage, 13,400 acres of land in Can- 
ada and, beginning in 1783, pensions of 
100 pounds a year for each of the five 
children Peggy Shippen bore him. 


The sordidness of the Arnold episode 
could not dim the luster of the Revolu- 
tion in other places—at Stony Point, 
where Anthony Wayne did so well; at 
Paulus Hook, where Harry Lee drove 
the British from New Jersey, and along 
the western frontier, where John Sulli- 
van, James Clinton and George Rogers 
Clark sealed our boundaries. 

Clark’s exploits were fabulous. He 
was commissioned by Virginia to seize 
the territory north of the Ohio River 
and he did, beating the British at Vin- 
cennes, now in Indiana. Thus it was 
that the United States, when we became 
the United States, could lay claim to all 
the Ohio valley. Otherwise, Cincinnati, 
for example, might have been a Cana- 
dian city. 

France sent an army to Rhode Island 
and it settled down to wait. The French 
navy was at American stations, but 
wasn't doing much, There was mutiny 
in Washington’s army and the war in 
the North simmered down to skir- 
mishes and reprisals. 
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That’s because England had come up 
with another master plan for a knock- 
out. They would shift the main theater 
south, start in Georgia and work up— 
knocking off the colonies one after an- 
other. They figured Southern Tories 
would furnish the key to victory. The 
British knew less about the South in 
those days than Yankees do in these 
days—almost. 

First they took Savannah and sealed 
off Georgia. Next they forced Gen. 
Benjamin Lincoln into inglorious sur- 
render and grabbed Charleston, South 
Carolina. Then they put Gen. Charles 
Cornwallis in charge of Southern oper- 
ations and pretty soon he was in an ant 
hill. For working the Carolina country 
were three of the best guerrillas in the 
business: Francis (Swamp Fox) Mar- 
ion, Andrew Pickens and Thomas Sum- 
ter, whose namesake fort got fired on 
many years later to start another war. 


Cornwallis turned Banastre Tarleton 
loose on the countryside and Tarleton 
became known as The Butcher. He 
asked no quarter and gave none. Many 
Southerners who'd been neutral here- 
tofore couldn't stomach Tarleton and 
they took down the squirrel guns and 
started shooting every Redcoat and 
Tory who stuck his head over a stump. 
Their cry was “Tarleton’s quarter!” It 
meant no mercy asked, no mercy given. 
Tarleton matched blow for blow and 
the British got rough and the Amer- 
icans got rougher, for this was civil 
war; dog chew dog. 

(A boy named Hugh Jackson was 
killed and his two kid brothers were 
capiured and shoved around. That was 
a mistake because one of the Jackson 
boys was named Andrew and called 
Andy, and although he was only twelve 
at the time, he had a short temper and 
a long memory.) 

Washington sent Gates to take com- 
mand in the South. Cornwallis and 
Tarleton trampled him at Camden, 
South Carolina, and Maj. Gen. Hora- 
tio Gates not only deserted his army 
but left it without provisions or plans. 

Cornwallis bore in and headed for 
North Carolina. He sent out an army 
to screen his left flank and this army 
ran into 900 killing-mad frontiersmen 
at King’s Mountain. The Long Rifles 
yelled, ““Tarleton’s quarter!” and the 
British started up the mountain after 
them. Like Bunker Hill, this was a 
fight between British bayonets and 
American shooting, and the shooting 
won, for just about every man of the 
British force was shot or captured; 
stomped, knifed or clubbed to death. 
That was October of 1780. 

The British main army pulled back 
and Washington hurried Nathanael 
(Brother Nat) Greene down South, in- 
structing him to pick up where Gates 
had failed and to fight Redcoats and 
Tories with whatever he could get his 


hands on. Fox-hunting George Wash- 
ington knew how to move when the 
trail got warm, and this was the time 
to move. 

Brother Nat didn’t have much army 
when he took over, but he had cold 
nerve enough to divide what army he 
had, figuring that two fast gamecocks 
were better than one slow rooster. He 
kept one wing for himself and gave the 
other to tired old Dan Morgan. 

Uncle Dan’l’s chore was to take care 
of Tarleton. So he picked his spot near 
Cowpens, South Carolina, a hill behind 
him and then a river. He let Tarleton 
come to him, and beat him almost to 
death. From a standpoint of science 
and tactics, Cowpens maybe was the 
Continental Army’s most skillfully 
fought battle of the entire war. Tarleton 
lost 900 of his 1000 men. Morgan lost 
12 dead and 60 wounded. Tarleton’s 
quarter! Most histories give this battle 
only a paragraph or so, but it was a 
blow that His Majesty's army in Amer- 
ica never got over. 

Morgan and Greene united and struck 
for sanctuary in Virginia to regroup 
and get reinforcements. Cornwallis had 
to bring them to bay or head them off. 
One of his wings had been clipped at 
King’s Mountain and another at Cow- 
pens, but he mustn't let Greene get to 
Virginia and win time to fight again. 

So the British took off after Greene, 
and were out-cuted all the way across 
North Carolina, across the Dan River 
and into Virginia. The American army 
starving, ragged and pest-ridden, 
marched 120 miles in eight days, through 
mud and rain, and with swarms of refu- 
gees in its wake, civilians fleeing the 
wrath of British and Tories. 

Greene made it, but the race broke 
old Dan Morgan. He had fought from 
Quebec to Saratoga, and down into 
South Carolina and now he was back 
home in Virginia and plum’ tuckered 
out. War is for young men and Uncle 
Dan’l was an old man and he just 
couldn’t go any more. Greene, of a 
stern Quaker family, wept when he said 
good-by to one of the great soldiers of 
our history. 

Then quickly Brother Nat sent Light 
Horse Harry Lee plunging back into 
North Carolina to keep Cornwallis off 
balance, and Lee’s cavalry nagged the 
British crazy. Reinforcements came in 
until Greene had 4400 men and again 
he moved into North Carolina and took 
on Cornwallis at Guilford Court House, 
now Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The referees have given the decision 
to Cornwallis and technically that's 
right, but Greene knocked out thirty 
per cent of the British army, then re- 
tired in order, and Cornwallis was too 
weak to follow. London toasted the 
victory, but an English wag commented 
in Parliament: “Another such victory 
would destroy the British army!” 

Continued on Page 131 
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would you pick him up and save 
him as Bill Asbury, CCF repre- 
sentative, did in Korea a few weeks 
ago? We are sure you would not 
“pass by on the other side” to 
leave him die. He is now in a CCF 
orphanage being decently cared 
for. He is there with other chil- 
dren—children like the baby whose 
mother brought him to the super- 
intendent, saying she could not 
find work and could not care for 
her baby. The baby was accepted 
and the mother started away and 
then fell. When the superintend- 
ent reached her, she was dead— 
of starvation. Some CCF orph- 
anage children were pulled apart 
from the arms of their mothers— 
the children just faintly alive, 
their mothers dead. 

Bill Asbury is making no 
complaint about the dirt and dis- 
comfort connected with his job or 
even about the vermin, far more 
alive on such a child than the child 
himself. But he is heavy hearted 
over the many children he can’t 
save for lack of funds. 

He will be glad, if you wish, 
to pick up a starving boy or girl 
for you and place him or her in one of the 42 Korean orphanages in 
which CCF assists children. The cost in Korea and in all countries where 
CCF operates is ten dollars a month and you will receive your child’s 
name, address, story and picture. You can correspond with your child. 
Children can be “adopted” in CCF orphanages around the world; in 
the following countries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, United States and Western Germany. 

“* And the Lord took little children into His arms and blessed them.”’ 
20,000 Americans have done likewise by “‘adopting”’ children through 
CCF. Gifts of any amount are welcome. ‘ 
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child. Also, that there is 
no obligation to  con- 
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Continued from Page 129 

Cornwallis had to get to the sea 
where he hoped to get reinforcements, 
and he moved down to the Carolina 
Coast. The British won a few battles, 
lost a few and some were rained out. 
Finally they realized they couldn't take 
the South as long as Virginia stood, for 
Virginia was the storehouse and the 
keystone connecting North and South. 
That's where the British should have 
been fighting all along, but they didn’t 
see it until too late, for it now was 1781. 

Things were looking up in the South, 
but going bad in the North. The French 
were inept and Washington was losing 
patience with them and was disgusted 
with Congress and with the lethargy of 
the people themselves. Only a valiant 
few, North and South, were sticking 
with the Revolution. 

Again the British blundered. They 
sent Benedict Arnold, their new gen- 
eral, down to Virginia to do a little 
burning, hanging and shooting. Thomas 
Jefferson rose in his wrath and sent a 
direct appeal to Washington for help, 
Benedict Arnold was in the fox-hunter’s 
front yard and George Washington was 
burning mad. He told Lafayette to go 
get him and if he caught him, to hang 
him. 


At this point, the stage was changed, 
and all the scenery, and there was a sun 
on the backdrop. Word came that 
France was sending a big new fleet. Old 
Papa Rochambeau, in charge of the 
French army that had been tied down 
in Rhode Island for so long, finally 
moved. He dug into his own pockets 
and loaned America $20,000 in cash 
and France put up six million livres 
in gold, 

The French wanted to fight in the 
South. Washington wanted to fight at 
New York City, which the British had 
fortified and reinforced. At last, Wash- 
ington was persuaded that victory was 
in the South, and decided to go down 
there and slug it out. 

The pian was for Washington to 
leave a garrison at West Point and 
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move his whole command to South 
Carolina. It made sense. Cornwallis, 
Tarleton and Arnold were in the South 
and Greene and the guerrillas had the 
British in a frenzy. Brother Nat had 
been in charge only eight months and 
already the British hold on Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Carolina 
either was broken or slipping. 

Now was the hour. 

Cornwallis obligingly left North Car- 
olina and went to Virginia to join Ar- 
nold. Lafayette pestered him. Then 
down came Mad Anthony Wayne. 
Then Baron von Steuben, and Corn- 
wallis headed for the sea. He had hor- 
nets on his neck and he had to get 
to water. 

To the peninsula of Virginia he 
went— into the bottleneck, down where 
English America had started at James- 
town. He had a good, solid army and 
he was at deep water, and the British 
controlled the sea; so they thought. 

Lafayette saw the situation. He raced 
word to Washington to hurry down and 
plug the bottle. Washington jumped, 
leaving the British snug in New York 
while he force-marched south; New 
Jersey, Philadelphia and then home 
into Virginia. He had 8845 men. 

Cornwallis was expecting an English 
fleet in Hampton Roads, but the French 
got there first and when the British 
ships finally arrived the French drove 
them off. 

France controlled the sea off Virginia 
and Cornwallis was in a trap. He still 
had time to escape, but he dallied at 
Yorktown, The British army which had 
fought so long, so hard, over so many 
wilderness miles, deserved better. But 
Charles, the Earl of Cornwallis, was a 
second-rate general, as Howe, as Clin- 
ton, as Burgoyne, as all the big top 
brass had been, excepting Sir Guy 
Carleton, who was up in Canada. 

French ships brought Washington 
and his army down the Chesapeake to 
Virginia's peninsula. Cornwallis held 
tight, expecting relief from Clinton in 
New York. It didn’t come and Corn- 
wallis was out on the end of the vine 
and the vine was dug up, and left to dry. 

Washington's command swelled un- 
til he had 9000 American soldiers and 
7800 French soldiers. Brother Tony 
Wayne was there and Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Henry Knox. And the boy 
Lafayette and Papa Rochambeau and 
Steuben. It’s a shame that Brother Nat 
Greene wasn’t there for the kill he had 
helped set up. And old Dan Morgan 

Off the coast was De Grasse’s French 
fleet, and Cornwallis’ army was down 
to about 6000 men. Let it be said that 
the British were overwhelmingly out- 
numbered in the act that rang down the 
final curtain. 

The siege of Yorktown began on 
September 28, 1781. Cornwallis aban- 
doned his outer lines and the allies were 
able to bring their big guns to bear on 
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the inner fortifications. The British 
army was pounded to pieces and was 
starved into shadows. 

On Wednesday, October seventeenth, 
a British drummer boy climbed a para- 
pet and beat a parley. Cornwallis asked 
terms, and Washington said uncondi- 
tional surrender. Cornwallis hesitated 
and Washington opened up again. 

At four o'clock the same afternoon, 
the same drummer boy beat another 
parley. A shell shrieked by him. It was 
the last big shot of the war. 

Cornwallis agreed to unconditional 
surrender. He was too sick in spirit, 
perhaps in flesh, to surrender himself 
and he passed the job down to General 
O'Hara, a red-faced Irishman. 

And so at 2 p.m., on Friday, October 
19, 1781, His Majesty’s Army marched 
out for the second complete surrender 
of British arms to those who had been 
British colonials. The English, the Irish, 
the Scots in their red coats, the Hessians 
in their blue coats—they were in line 
and the fifes were playing The World 
Turned Upside Down. 

General O'Hara asked for General 
Rochambeau and started left toward 
the French line. General Dumas, him- 


self a Frenchman, sensed that the Brit- 
ish intended to bypass Washington and 
surrender to France. Coldly, Dumas 
spoke to O'Hara: “You deceive your- 
self. The commander-in-chief of our 


army is to your right.” 

So O'Hara followed Dumas, and the 
Frenchman took him to George Wash- 
ington. Out came the sword and Wash- 
ington declined it, saying: “* Never, from 
so good a hand.” 

He nodded toward General Lincoln, 
and O'Hara, surely a bit puzzled by 
now, finally got rid of his sword, pre- 
senting it to General Benjamin Lincoln 
of the Massachusetts Lincolns, and no 
ancestor of Abraham’s. 

There was no cheer. Only awed 
silence. 

Then Washington went to the ailing 
Earl of Cornwallis and Cornwallis 
drank a toast to his king. Old Papa 
Rochambeau drank one to the United 
States. George Washington held his 
glass high and said, “To the King of 
France.” And never from so good a 
hand, because this fox-hunting farmer, 
a soldier who had lost most of his bat- 
tles, had won a country for his people. 

THE END 
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